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A Major Development 

o e . 

in Commercial Cooking! 
THERE'S NOTHING FASTER THAN HOTPOINT'S SOURCE 
OF HEAT, NOT EVEN LIGHT! 
This scientific fact concerning electricity makes 
possible a whole new concept of commercial cook- 
ing—“THE MODERN HOTPOINT METHOD.” It is the 
basis of a brand new trend in advanced equipment 
design—Hotpoint’s Custom-Matched Counter Line. 
Here lightning speed is the secret of new standards 
of performance like this... 
A Fry Kettle that pre-heats in only 8 minutes—cooks 
over 50 pounds of french fries per hour in a kettle 


Everybody’s Pointing to 


Hotpoint Ine., 


ALL-ELECTRIC 


Commercial 


A General Electric Affiliate 
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holding just 25 pounds "x 20" Griddle- 
Grill that can produce 60 orders of bacon and eggs 
in 60 minutes.. An Automatic Griddle that cooks 
minute steaks in just 60 seconds flat! 


We live at a faster tempo today. So from drawing 
board to mass production, the Hotpoint Counter 
Line was engineered to bring faster service to both 
the restaurant man and his customers. By applying 
electricity’s unmatched speed to cooking, Hotpoint 
meets the needs of both. 

Yes, all benefit from Hotpoint—first with the future 
in commercial cooking—for Hotpoint produces 
more at lower cost—with equipment that’s lighter 
but stronger—that takes up ever so much less space. 





HOTPOINT INC. 
Commercial Equipment Dept. 

231 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, lil. 
Please send literature on how I can save money 
and increase profits with the famous Hotpoint 
Custom-Matched Counter line. 
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WELTON BECKET & ASSOCIATES 
architects 

RALPH E. PHILLIPS, INC. 
mechanical engineers 

P. J. WALKER COMPANY 
general contractors 

HOWE BROTHERS 

plumbing contractors 

KEENAN PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 
plumbing wholesalers 


ABOVE + New home of General Petroleum Corporation, 


Los Angeles. 


AT LEFT + Spiral garage of revolutionary design, 


for General Petroleum employees. 

Over 150 cars can be parked by drivers themselves, 
at right angles to the center traffic lanes on 

the continuous ramp 60 feet wide, 


A LIMIT?. YES AND NO! 


cost to meet changing space needs. These and other 
unique features make the West Coast home of the 
“Flying Red Horse” a business building of high 
rank. In both buildings pictured, as in thousands 


aie " In Los Angeles the building height limit is 
ff 150 feet, but there is no limit on archi- 
tectural innovations. This is ably demonstrated in 
the praiseworthy General Petroleum Building, the 
exterior of which is distinguished by huge vertical 
aluminum fins which shield office windows from the 
intense sun. Inside, movable partitions permit offices 
to be expanded or contracted quickly and at trifling 


of other high ranking buildings, efficient, econom- 
ical and enduring SLOAN Flush VALVES were in- 
stalled throughout—more proof of preference that 


explains why... 


more SZ 7 aF VAZ. VE. S 


are sold than all other makes combined 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs, 
Write for completely descriptive folder 
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There’s a practical, low-cost way to minimize wear and tear on 
building floors. Heavy foot traffic leaves no permanent after-effects 
when floors are kept spotless with a Clarke Floor Maintainer. 
Mud, sand and grime vanish when Clarke machines are 
on the job. Operators appreciate their smoothness, ease of 
handling and perfect balance. Purchasing agents appreciate 
their low cost and versatility. The Clarke Floor Maintainer 
scrubs, waxes, polishes, steel wools and sands .. . all with the 
same basic machine. Clarke’s Wet and Dry Vacuum Cleaner is 
needed wherever water, dust and dirt must be picked up. 
For full information on both quality-built, fully 
guaranteed machines. Write, wire or phone today. 


Porter-Cable floor sanders and edgers are now 
manufactured and distributed by Clarke Sanding 
Machine Company. Sales and service for these 
machines is available through Clarke authorized sales 
representatives and service branches, 








SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
506 Clay Street * Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives 
and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Citizens commit- 
tees can be a god- 
send to the school 
administrator. 
Bur, if no one is 
sure just what are 
the respective re- 


sponsibilities of 


Grant Venn Zeno B. Katterle 


the committee, 


the school administrator, and the school board, such a 
group is more likely to be the straw that breaks the super- 
intendent’s back. To prevent this calamity, GRANT VENN 
ZENO KATTERLE page 


responsibilities. Dr. Venn, who has served as vocational 


and have, on 51, defined those 
agriculture instructor, director of guidance, and assistant 
superintendent in various schools in the state of Washing- 
ton, has been an instructor and is now assistant professor 


Dr. 


years as a teacher and admin- 


of education at the State College of Washington. 
Katterle, after serving 17 
istrator in schools in Washington State and Oregon, is now 


professor of education at the State College of Washington. 


What would your students do if they could change places 
with you? On page 55 HOWARD H. MOSHER reports what 
high school students at Solvay, N. Y., said they would do 
if they were teachers. Mr. Mosher is now teaching jour- 
nalism and English at the Solvay school and is its publica- 
tions adviser. Formerly he taught English in the central 
school at Tannersville, N.Y., and was supervising principal 
of the high school at Nichols, N.Y. Effective July 1, Mr. 
Mosher will become vice principal of the new Onteora 


Central School at Phoenicia, N.Y. 


Perhaps it was the combination of 
training in agricultural science and in 
enabled 
SIMMONS to persuade a 


school administration that 
LINTON T. 
farmers’ association to abandon a pro 
jected essay contest and sponsor a citi- 
zenship program at the elementary 
“phat ee school in Tustin, Calif. (p. 57). Mr. 

Simmons, superintendent of schools 
for Orange County, California, since 1945, learned about 
farming during his childhood, which was spent on a large 
government date palm experimental farm. He has been a 


teacher and administrator in various California schools. 
Because of his wide experience in working with high 
school students, HUGH LOVETT appreciates the guidance 
program at Parkers Chapel School, Union County, Arkan- 
sas (p. 73). Mr. Lovett served in teaching, counseling 
and administrative posts in several Arkansas schools before 
becoming supervisor of occupational information and guid- 


ance services for the Arkansas State Department of Educa- 


tion in 1950... . In charge of the Parkers Chapel program 
is MILDRED H. WILLIAMSON. A native of Union County, 
she has taught in the Parkers Chapel School since 1925, 
except for one year at the El Dorado High School and one 
year at the Stamps High School, both in Arkansas. 


After taking a second look at the idea of education for 
life adjustment, RAYMOND H. HARRISON has decided that 
the schools in Morton County, Kansas, are educating for 
just that (p. 60). Mr. Harrison is superintendent of 
schools for Morton County and the town of Elkhart. Be- 
fore going to Kansas in 1946, he served as a teacher, an 
elementary school principal, and a superintendent in four 
Oklahoma schools 


A study of 35 “educationally interest- 


fl 


ing” elementary schools is the basis 
for HAROLD G. SHANE'S series of 
articles on educational trends, practices 
The 
second article in the series appears on 
page 59. Dr. Shane is professor of 
education at Northwestern University; 


and conditions in such schools. 


ae Harold G. Shane 
formerly he served as teacher, princi- 


pal, state supervisor of elementary education for the Ohio 
State Department of Education, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, and superintendent of 
schools at Winnetka, II. 

Even if it has to settle for bean bag relays in the class- 
rooms, any elementary school can have some kind of 
physical education program, says JAMES H. HUMPHREY, 
assistant professor of physical education at Michigan State 
College (p. 76). Dr. Humphrey formerly was supervisor 
of health and physical education for the schools of Bedford, 
Ohio. In April he was named chairman-elect of the ele- 
mentary school physical education section of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Dr. Humphrey's hobby? Sports, of course. 


Since JAMES B. CAMERON is produc- 
tion director for junior and senior 
high programs on the Cleveland Board 
of Education's radio station, WBOE, 
it seemed logical to place the board's 
new TV program, “Meet Your 
Schools,” on his doorstep last fall. 
Consequently, Mr. Cameron 
learned a great deal about the care 
and feeding of infant educational television programs 
(p. 84). Before he went to Cleveland in 1946 as a script 
writer for Station WBOE, Mr. Cameron taught science, 
mathematics, speech, French, dramatics, history, English 


James B. Cameron has 


and radio production at various Ohio high schools. 
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G. S. Blakeslee & Company 
1844 South 52nd Avenue 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


We consider ourselves 
fortunate to have one 23 
foot Blakeslee model 85PT 
dishwashing machine in 
our College Cafeteria and 
another 19 foot machine 
of the same model in our 
College Grill. The 
performance of these 
machines has been entire- 
ly satisfactory. 


We have experienced a 
saving of over 50% in the 
cost of dishwashing, and 
chinaware breakage has 
decreased at least 30% 
since the installation of 
these machines. 


We shall be happy to have 
anyone interested in 
dishwashing machines 

of this size visit 
Mississippi State College 
and see them in operation. 


Very truly yours, 


L. H. GOOCH, 
Food Service Director 








No matter how big or how small your 
kitchen operation is, you'll find Blakeslee 
Kitchen Machines will save you time and 
money. Write for full details on Blakeslee- 
Built dishwashers, glasswashers, potato 


students at Mississippi State College. Installa- d .. 
r nd mixers. 
tion by Westbrook Mfg. Co., Jackson, Miss. peele ati ers 


View of the immense dining room serving the 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 184450. 52nd AVE. CHICAGO 50, ILL. New York * Toronto 
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Koviug Kypottee 


Hobson Sixth Graders Reenact a U.N. Meeting for Fellow Pupils But Find Casting of 


U.S.S.R. Delegate Difficult . . . Cooperative Enterprise at Sudlersville, Md., As- 


sures a Bang-Up Fashion Show . . . Beauty Corner Is Pupil Operated at North Plainfield 





WHEN SIXTH GRADE PUPILS in 
the Hobson School at Sioux City, Iowa, 
decided put on a meeting of the 
U.N. General Assembly for the benefi: 
of fellow pupils, no one would consent 
to take the part of the USSR. dele- 
gate. A cooperative pupil finally agreed 
to serve on condition that he be al- 
lowed to wear a false mustache. 
Delegates were seated in a semi- 
A chair- 
man pounded his gavel and called 
the meeting to order. The roll was 
called and minutes The 
chairman of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization announced the establish- 
ment of first aid stations along the 
Yangtze River and the distribution of 
free seeds in famine areas. The Com 
mission on Women and Children an 
nounced that the had 
been granted to the women of Tibet 


circle facing the audience 


were read. 


right to vote 
by the government and that the de- 
struction of weakling children had 
been forbidden. 

A moment of silence was observed 
in tribute to Count Bernadotte, after 
which his successor, Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
was presented When the chairman 
Mh 


K 
y) 
{ 
We 


i , 


oy 
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called for “old business,” the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute was brought up 
with the delegate from Iran asking for 
permission to introduce Premier Mos- 
That gentleman, leaning heav- 


into the 


sadegh. 
ily on a 
assembly to present the case for Iran 
The Suez Canal affair was next re- 
U.SS.R.'s_ delegate 


cane, was escorted 


opened, with the 


6 


seconding the motion of the Egyptian 
delegate that Great Britain remove its 
guards from the canal. During his 
speech the Russian delegate’s mustache 
fell off and had to be reattached. Later 
the same delegate made an impassioned 
appeal for the seating of the Com- 
munist China delegates and then 
stalked out to the cloakroom, followed 
by the Czechoslovakian and Polish 
delegates. 

New Zealand moved that the meet- 
ing adjourn, and Greece seconded the 
motion. The bus bell rang at this mo- 
ment, and there was a general scram- 
ble and pushing around among the 
dignitaries of the General Assembly 
for the best seats on the bus for the 
ride home. 

The foregoing account of the meet- 
ing is a digest of the report of Joan 
Abrahamson, secretary of the U.N. 
General Assembly at Hobson School, 
as published in Midland Schools. 


YOUTHFUL DRESSMAKERS, de- 
signers and budding couturiers in the 
clothing units of Grades 7 to 10 in 
the high school at Sudlersville, Md., 
recently staged a fashion show at the 
school for a gathering of friends and 
relatives to show what they could do 
along this line. Without the taint of 
commercialism of most style shows, 
this one came as a fitting wind-up of 
the students’ period of study and re- 
ceived the enthusiastic support of other 
departments in the Sudlersville High 
School 

The home economics girls helped 
by holding a cake sale and earning 
$45, part of which went for decora- 
tions for the affair and part for the 
refreshments that were served to mem- 
bers of the audience after the show. 
The commercial department made the 
programs; the industrial arts students 
made the runway; the music depart- 
ment came up with appropriate music, 
and boys of the senior class acted as 
escorts for the girls, who modeled their 
own Creations 


There were attractive jumpers, 
slacks, skirts, blouses, party dresses, 
and even one formal evening gown, 
all made of a variety of materials, such 
as gabardine, wool, faille, serge and 
taffeta. A student narrator described 
the individual costumes as they were 
shown. Altogether, this was an inter- 
esting example of cooperative enter- 
prise in a high school. 


THE APPRECIATION OF BEAUTY 
is just as important as the learning of 
the three R's to “one teacher in North 


Plainfield, N.J.,’ reports the Metro- 
politan School Study Council's Ex- 
change. It is something which is not 
beyond the comprehension of third 
grade pupils, this teacher believes. 
Hence, they should be encouraged 
their love of beauty. 

To foster this appreciation, she has 
set aside a “beauty corner” in the class- 
room for which each morning an ob- 
ject of beauty is brought in that some 
child has discovered. The children 
make their own arrangements with a 
minimum of guidance from the 
teacher. Sometimes it’s a few blos- 
soms, at other times pieces of fruit, 
or a beautifully colored stone, or long 
waving grasses. Each object is dis- 
played with an eye to color, form and 
design. 

Whenever a problem arises con- 
cerned with creating the most pleasing 
effect, the whole class takes part in 
discussing it and finding the solution. 
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a new line of 


ai SCHOOL HOMEMAKING 
~#HT AND KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


t 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS, NAPPANEE, INDIANA 


famous for quality since te 


Units for clothing, child care, home management, send for 


srooming, home furnishing, art, foods laboratory 


a 
and laundry departments. Also for kinder- this new 
garten and elementary departments. Sturdily catalog 


constructed of northern maple, with hollow- 





grid doors and strong serviceable hardware in 
brushed brass finish. Master-keyed cylinder 


locks. Natural maple or enamel finishes. Form- How to im, 
ve 


ica, linoleum, maple or stainless steel one-piece HOMEMaKing 


counter tops. Latest special-purpose features. 


Moreen, 
* Sera, % 
omen 5 


* eae 


complete: specifica. 
tions, dimensional draw- 
ings, illustrations, typical 
department photos and 
floor plans. 
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Questions and Answers 


Fair Trade Act 


Do the provisions of the federal 
Fair Trade Practice Act cover pur- 
chases of equipment and supplies by 
schools? 


in the act approved June 19, 1936, 
known as the Robinson Patman Anti- 
Discrimination Act shall apply to pur- 
chases of their supplies for their own 
use by schools, colleges, universities, 
public libraries, churches, hospitals and 








ANSWER: The following quotation 
from P.L. 550 seems to indicate that 
. “nothing 


schools are not so bound . . 


I We atere 





26, 1938.—E. W. JONEs. 


r with a FUTURE 


LOXIT- laid 


floors remain permanently 


Flooring Permanently Locked 
Together And To The Channel. 


. 
No Expansion Joints Needed. 
= 
Floor Lays Smooth And Even. 


« 
Can Be Used On Concrete in 
Basements And On Grade. 


. 
Especially Recommended For 
Large Areas. 


WRITE TODAY 
for additional literature, 
samples and information. 


LOXIT, SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. + CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





Beautiful. / 


The versatility of the Loxit Floor 
Laying System has been proven over 
and over again in scores of installa- 
tions throughout the country. Need- 
ing only three parts the Loxit Floor 
Laying System is amazingly simple. 
Requires no special tools. Easily and 
quickly installed. A favorite with 
progressive architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and builders. 


charitable institutions not operated for 
a profit.” P.L. 550 was approved May 





English Classes for Foreign-Born 


What approach would you recom- 
mend for teaching English to the 
foreign-born? Where could | obtain 
teaching or reading materials? 

A broad program of citizenship edu- 
cation for the foreign-born American 
is carried on the year round by the 
Detroit public schools through the 
adult education department. Annually 
about 5000 persons of foreign birth 
enroll for citizenship training offered 
in adult elementary classes conducted 
in 19 schools and 30 extension centers. 

Basic goal of this program is the 
preparation of the newcomers for full 
Participation in our society and for 
adjustment to American life. This 
preparation enables them to take ad- 
vantage of their first American right, 
namely, naturalization for citizenship. 

Of many specific aims sought two 
are mentioned here: 

One is the training in the ability to 
speak the English language, to make 
it possible for the foreign-born, there- 
by, to pursue the normal activities of 
life in the community. Emphasis is 
put on the spoken word although full 
attention is given the teaching of read- 
ing and writing the language. 

Another aim is the development of 
responsible adult citizens through in- 
struction in the fundamental elemen- 
tary school subjects, including Amer- 
ican history, government and Civics. 

Instruction, thus, is functional and 
is based on “learning by doing.” The 
method used is the so-called direct 
constructive method. This method 
avoids formal translation and stresses 
learning through hearing the spoken 
word and participation in class proj- 
ects. This program provides a type 
of training that simulates the familiar 
experiences of the child in language 
growth and development. 

The program moves through four 
progressive stages: 

1. FIB-F1A, which covers Grades 
1 and 2. In this group the beginners 
are taught the elements of the lan- 
guage: vowels, consonants, combina- 
tions of sounds, and the like, with a 
minimum of grammar. 

2. F2B-F2A, which includes Grades 
3 and 4 and emphasizes conversation 
and content material. Vocabulary is 
enlarged. Verb usages and certain word 
behaviors are taught. 

3. F3B-F3A, which includes Grades 
5 and 6. Here good sentence structure, 
pronoun characteristics and adjectival 
features are presented. 

4. F4B-F4A, which includes Grades 
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Temperature control assured with 


NESBITT WIND-O-LINE SYNCRETIZERS 





In any weather, this attractive heating and ventilating Below is the Nesbitt WindeOsLine “package” —unit ven- 
unit keeps tabs on every factor . . . abolishes drafts and tilator, with finned-tube radiation extending to either side, 
temperature variation! This Nesbitt WindeOeLine syn- and matching storage cabinets. Enlarged section shows 
cretizer provides a blanket of heat the length of window construction details of finned-tube radiation. For complete 
areas—insuring that all students are pleasantly comfort- data on this and other school ventilating equipment, con- 
able, regardless of outside temperatures. sult your nearest American Blower Branch Office. 





your sest Buy AMERICAN BLOWER VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan «© CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ontario 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corronarion 
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Jutian E. BuTrerwortuH Cornell Universit 


SCHOOL PLANT 
Raymonp V. Lone 
Ec_mer T. PETERSON 


Planning Board, Virgini 
University of lowu 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pa 
Lee M. Tuurston — State Superintendent, Mich 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EDMONSON University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Atlanta Public Schools 
Morpecat W. JoxHnson Howard University 
Arnotp E, Joyat Fresno State College| 
H. M. Katren New School for Social Research 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
James D. MacConnELL Stanford University 
F. Dean McCiusky University of California 
Cuester F, MILLer Saginaw Public Schools 
F, J. Morritt New York State Department} 
Epwin F, NeELson Hartford Public Schools| 
K. E. Oserno.tzer Denver Public Schools| 
Paut A. REHMUs Portland Public Schools 
W. C. Reusser University of Wyoming 
Georce I. SANCHEZ 
R. E. Scorr 

E. R. Sirert 

W. B. SpaLpING 


IRA JARRELL 


University of Texas 
Hennepin County Schools 
Maywood Public Schools) 
University of Illinois 

W. W. Tueisen Milwaukee Public Schools 
Epmunp H. Tuorne West Hartford Schools 
C. C. TrittincHam. Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutius E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Ware Dallas Public School: 


7 and 8. This group completes the 
elementary cycle in language develop- 
ment, with emphasis on advanced lan- 
guage construction, speech relation- 
ships, and practical applications. 

Throughout all four stages instruc- 
tion in arithmetic and social studies 
is correlated with the language. devel- 
opment. Upon satisfactory completion 
of the fourth stage the student is eli- 
gible for and receives an elementary 
school diploma, which will admit him 
to the high school courses. Students 
may progress at their own rate. 

Instruction is based on the manual, 
“Suggestions for Teachers of Adult Ele- 
mentary Classes,’ which outlines the 
aims, methods and material advisable 
in teaching English to the foreign- 
born and the adult illiterate. Instruc- 
tional materials include the following: 
“The Day Family,” “English and Home 
and Community Life,” “Correlated Les- 
sons in Social Science and English.” 
Unfortunately, these materials are lim- 
ited in supply and are not available 
to meet outside requests. The content 
of the courses is designed to meet the 
standards for admittance to Detroit's 
high schools. The classes meet in the 
evening school and in extension cen- 
ters, and each class meets two evenings 
a week two hours each. 

The teachers employed for these 
classes, by and large, are drawn from 
the regular day school program. They 
are expected to have a bachelor of arts 
degree as the minimum requirement 
and to meet the professional require- 
ments of the public schools; many also 
have a master’s degree. They are spe- 
cifically prepared for this work through 
a course offered at Wayne University. 
This course includes instruction in the 
principles and methods of teaching 
adults. Concurrently, a practice teach- 
ing period is provided to give them 
direct practice in teaching—LEE B. 
DURHAM, director, and WALTER E. 
GLEASON, adult education department, 
Detroit public schools. 


Driver Courses for Teachers 

Where can | find out about short 
courses in driver education for high 
school teachers? 

Courses of one or two weeks are 
being offered this summer by 38 uni- 
versities or state teachers colleges. 
Some begin early in June, and others 
are scheduled in July and August. A 
list has been compiled by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at 17th Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.—A.H.R. 
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e CERTAIN FOODS “STORE” 
® BETTER WITH “DRY” HEAT; — 


AND CERTAIN FOODS DEMAND'"MOIST” HEAT 


TW 


sn SO Sines 


™=5ECO-MATIC 
~~ get both { ~~ 


HOT FOOD TABLE » 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Showing 5S-opening Gas; En- 
closed Base, Sliding Doors; with 
Glass Protector Guard and S. S$. 
Shelf. 

12 Basic Gas or Electric Models; 


2 to 7 top openings; Open, Semi, 
and Enclosed Base 


ALL MODELS A. G. A. OR UV. L. 
APPROVED 


Yes... SECO-MATIC HOT FOOD TABLES are the answer to 
BOTH types of HEAT—Either ‘Dry-or-Moist"’ heat . . . con- 
vertible or combinatién—and ALL from the SAME table 
operation . . . with the TYPE OF REGULATED Sectional heat 
BEST SUITED for EACH food! 
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3, COFFEE 
CAPACITY 


SECO*-URNS are SQUARE inside 
and out—offering Up to 50% 
GREATER COFFEE AND WATER 
CAPACITY **—Utilizing every inch 
of MINIMUM stand or counter space! 


**Over Conventional Round Liner Twin Urns 


m& 
DIE-STAMPED STAINLESS STEEL 


BEBBRE 
STH" COFFEE 


WON- PRESSURE 
wonsrruon LI RNS 
SEAM- WELDED 











Showing 5-Geallon Electric, with Thermo- 
static Heat Control and Hot Water Tem- 
perature Gauge. 

12 Basic Gas, Electric, Steam Models; 
2-3-4-S Gallon Capacities. iia 





|More Coffee served 
| im LESS Space 
} at LESS Cost! 

















. (-] Send SECO-MATIC Catalog SDM-6850 J 
(J Send SECO-URN Catalog STU-50 J 
(J Have Representative Call 


Name... 
Address. . . ea, Pere eee 
sos cd oa dio 05% 30 < RON + « OMNES « 


Test Series Adv. T /P-2 














The A? Device 


Accepted as the finest rim type exit 


device available — incorporating every 
known refinement in materials, de- 
sign, engineering, and workmanship. 
Drop-forged throughout, with archi- 
tectural bronze exterior and bearing 
metal interior parts. Double acting 
crossbar is X-Bar reinforced. Pressure FOR ACCIDENT HAZARD 


either up or down will release latches. 





Won Buprin 


FIRE AND PANIC EXIT DEVICES 


Every public building deserves genuine Von Duprin exit 
devices—not only to assure ‘‘the safe way out”’ in case 
of fire or panic, but also to provide the unfailing, trouble- 


free operation that keeps traffic flowing efficiently at a// times. 


Von > devices are easy to install, require virtually no main- 
ani 


tenance, are quality-constructed to last a lifetime. The mechanism 


is precision-made and foolproof: any kind of pressure anywhere along 
the crossbar instantly releases the latch and opens the door. Approved 


by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. for accident hazard. 


Safety is your first trust. Guard that trust best by specifying 


Von Duprin exit devices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., VON DUPRIN DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Let a Von Duprin representative or your 
Von Duprin contract hardware distributor 
bring his many years of experience in exit 
planning direct to your desk. These men 


Call in your 
have all the facts on Von Duprin devices 


Won Dup ratil and accessories to save you time on specifi- 


° ° ° cations. Get acquainted with the Von Duprin 
“Exit Specialist” . ef 
“Exit Specialist’’ in your area. For his name, 
write Vonnegut Hardware Co., Von Duprin 


Division, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 








: 
{ 
i 
; 
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How many hands to train? 
(and how many hands to wash?) 


¥ 


The number of children in elementary schools this year is 241 mil- 
lion, according to new census figures. Next year it will be almost 
26 million, the year after that about 27. And the big boom hasn’t 
even begun to hit the high schools! 

In your plans to keep your school facilities up to enrollment, 
Crane can help you. The crying need is for classrooms, but of course 
washrooms must come with them, and Crane—‘‘the preferred 
plumbing"’—can save you many dollars over the years. 

Crane plumbing fixtures are designed for fast, easy cleaning and 
minimum maintenance. They're built to stand up under abuse. 
They're built to last. 

That’s why so many new school and expansion plans include 


. iat : ‘ . ° ' The Crane Norwich lavatory, with soap 
Crane. Talk it over with your Architect and Plumbing Contractor, 


dispenser and Neu-Spray supply fittings — 
and let them know your preference for Crane. preferred for many school installations. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
RAN E VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
we PLUMBING AWD HEATING 
4 
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Act Now! — it's your last chance to enter the 


DELTA SCHOOL LAYOUT CONTEST 


WHAT THIS CONTEST IS ALL ABOUT 


Just to refresh your memory about this contest, it is sponsored 

by the makers of Delta Power Tools for the purpose of gather- 

= and presenting the most advanced thinking on modern 
cient school shop layouts. 

You are urged to submit your ideas on this subject—as one 
of the men best qualified to know school shop requirements, 
now and in the future. 

At the close of the contest the best plans submitted are to 
be assembled in book form—as a service to school men 
throughout the world. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 


All you do is send for the Delta Official Contest Kit. It contains 
all the information you need—Contest Rules and Instructions, 
Entry Form, Official Floor Plan sheets and full directions on 
how to prepare your entry. 

important: There’s time enough to prepare your ideas 
if you act now! July 31 midnight is the dead-line—and it’s 
getting closer. 


WHO DETERMINES THE WINNERS? 


As you also know, the contest entries will be submitted to 
a panel of five distinguished judges, all leaders in the field of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education— 


DR. C. C. CAVENY 
Dean, Chicago Campus—University of Illinois 


DR. C. H. GRONEMAN 
Head, Industrial Education—Texas A. & M. College 


HANS W. SCHMIDT 
Former Building Service Supervisor—Wisconsin State Dept. 
of Education 


DR. W. W. THEISEN 
Ass’t. Supt. of Schools— Milwaukee Public Schools 


GILBERT G. WEAVER 
Director of Training—State Education Dept., New York, 
New York 


The decision of the judges will be final, of course; and all 
entries will be the property of Delta Power Tools 


7o Get the “ag ae Delta 
Contes? Kit— 


© 
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Jour Golden Opportunity! 


COMPETE FOR ONE OF THESE 


37 VALUABLE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE: 
$1000 worth of Delta Tools 


— your own selection — for 
“The Best School Shop Layout” 


6 PRIZES: 
Each $350 worth of Delta Tools — your own 
selection — for the best school shop layout in 
each of the \ollowing six divisions: 

1. Elementary School Shops—7th and 8th Grades 

2. High School Shops—9th to 12th Grades 

3. Junior High School Shops—7th, 8th, 9th Grades 

4. Senior High School Shops—10th, 11th, 12th Grades 

5. Technical High School Shops—Trade Schools, Vocational, 

Continuation and Part-Time and Adult Education Schools. 


6. Technical Institute Shops—high school post-graduate 
courses or 13th and 14th grades. 


30 other desirable prizes 


You may submit entries in as many divisions 
as you want. All you need to do is fill in the 
coupon and send it to Delta. You'll receive 
an Official Contest Kit containing: 


@ Contest Rules @ Official Contest Floor-Plan Sheets 
@ Contest Instructions © Official Entry Form 








* DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION * 
7 Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
406F N. LEXINGTON AVE. * PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


DC Please send me the Delta Official Entry Kit 
for the Delta School Shop Layout Contest 


Name — 





Position 
School _ 
Address___ eaainide sevesisionigeetiiaeied 











\ City Zone__Stete___.. 
~ s 





15 








Educators commend 
its unique advantages 


Exclusive features of the American 
Universal ‘““Ten-Twenty”’ Desk (No. 
436) relieve bodily and visual stress- 
es and strains that retard the prog- 
ress of school children. As postural 
and visual habits improve, learning 
becomes easier, teaching more effec- 
tive—and records reveal beneficial 
effects on general health. 

These important results have led 
educators, school administrators, 
and teachers to acclaim the ‘“Ten- 
Twenty” as the key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom. It is the only desk 
with a top adjustable, easily and 
quietly, to three approved positions 
—20°, 10°, and level. Also unique 
is the automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment that facilitates focal ad- 
justment to all tasks. The seat 
swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops, reducing body 
torque induced by right or left hand 
and eye preferences—and assuring 
easy ingress and egress. The one- 
piece steel book box is sanitary, 
roomy, easily accessible. 


AMERICAN =. FREE BOOKLETS: 
FOLDING CHAIRS — = “Education Grows" and "The Co-ordinated 


\ : \ 
. P 2; | Classroom" —two informative works on recent 

Practical, economical, and \ SI ss educational developments. Write Dept. 5. 

immensely popular for \ 

every folding-chair use. ——— 

Formed plywood seat, with ¥ 

or without upholstery; Ametucan Se 

also available with formed 

steel seat. Durable, WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 

safe, comfortable, 


easy to handle. Long-life, 
replaceable rubber shoes. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Daylight-filled classroom of Bel Air School, Hickory (Bel Air), Md., 
lighted by Fenestra Steel Windows. 

Architect: Alex Shaw & Palmer, Fisher, Williams & Nes, Baltimore. 
Contractor: Frantz Construction Co., Baltimore. 








Would you shut out any of this light? 


tecting vents in any kind of weather. No drafts. 


For the biggest part of the school year, you need 
to bring in all the daylight you can. 

It’s good light—it’s the light nature designed 
your eyes for. 

Clear glass brings in more of this light than 
any other kind of glass. And Fenestra* Inter- 
mediate Steel Windows are designed to give you 
more glass area... their frames are especially 
designed to be strong without being bulky. They 
give your whole room an atmosphere of alert- 
ness and freedom, 

They are practical . . . these Fenestra Windows. 

You get controlled fresh air through the pro- 


WINDOWS THAT OPEN YOUR 
SCHOOL TO DAYLIGHT... 


Fenestra 
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And rain can’t get in. 

Washing and screening are done from inside, so 
maintenance is economical. Fenestra Steel Win- 
dows are even available Super Hot-Dip Galvan- 
ized (on special order) to eliminate painting. 

When you're buying daylight, get your money’s 
worth. Get Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows 
—made by America’s most experienced steel 
window manufacturer. And mail the coupon for 
your’free copy of Better Classroom Daylighting 
based on a study by lighting expert R. L. Biesele, 
Jr. and his staff. 


FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS... 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. NS-6, 3405 Griffin Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
| Please send me: (_} Better Classroom Daylighting 
0 Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 








| Name. 








Griggs Skyliner Straight Chairs 


are designed and built for use in 

the finest schools wherever gen- 

uine comfort, beautiful appear- 

ance and durability are desired. ‘ 
The chairs are available in four 

sizes and are built to endure ‘ 
years of use. 


The Griggs Skyliner chair desks are available in three sizes, 17”, 15”, and 13” 
seat heights to answer the need for movable functional classroom seating 


that is attractive, comfortable, and durable at an economical price. 


For lecture rooms and study halls Griggs 
Skyliner tablet 
arm chairs pro- 
vide the finest 
in comfort, 
beautiful ap- 
pearance and 
durability. 
Available with 
or without the 
book compart- 
ment under the 
seat. 





Comfort for all ages from kindergarten 
through College is provided by the 
Griggs Skyliner straight chairs. The 
scientifically designed contours and 
proper proportions assure maximum 
comfort and encourage correct posture, 
Griggs Airliner tubular furni- 
ture is modern, practical, 
durable and comfortable. Made 
in 4 sizes for all ages from 
kindergarten through college. 


Griggs tubular furniture is 
available in a choice of five 
attractive colors on the metal 
frames. The book box affords a 
large storage space for books 
and materials. The superior 
design, materials and construc- 
tion assures a lifetime of hard 
service. 


Griggs School Auditorium Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on Classroom Seating! 
Seating 


Griggs auditorium 

chairs are built of G R I G G S * 

fine pacers materials , , oan Manufacturers of Schaal 
to provide genuine ? 3 ¢ ee 

net ae E 0 u I! VENI Church and Vheatre Seating 
and attractive ap- . ’ BELTON, TEXAS 
pearance for a life COMPANY 

time of rugged wear 

in school auditoriums. 
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2 On All Kinds of Flooring... 
Ze WHIZ CHECK-SLIP Gives Low-Cost 
Anti-Slip Protection... 


PLUS BEAUTY! 


HEN you have a variety of flooring materials 

to maintain, you’ve got a problem . . . especially 
when you want anfi-slip protection, too. The letter 
shown below testifies that WHIZ CHECK-SLIP is the 
solution. 

CHECK-SLIP was developed to give dependable anti- 
slip qualities, and to give the other important fea- 
tures that you expect from a first-class floor finish . . . 
long wear, high lustre and easy /ow-cost maintenance. 
You’ll get those qualities—and more, in CHECK-SLIP! 
Ask your supplier about WHIZ CHECK-SLIP! . 








Mr. 5, 
Hi 
a loth Strecen 
Tan, 
pit Ciseo 3, Californie 
Pr Pp, Herndon; 


14 ele, 
mh 
variety Ara A Schools 
, terns Bple, “lin 
, Barnesite, 
» and y 








Our 
preservative ast has 
maine? sbecdetshaat that find @ tio 
“aintein it utely Ron alt would ear 

We “PPearance with’, and hee ne that 

mi fo} 
preservative mate rianted Mth « 
to th ® num 
meets all ¢ 4 & Conelus io, Six 

Pe = Fequirencre: thee whiz 

al Cust, 
of — ecnasans re wu, 
fice hools ta f. roe ite 


clu, 
tf Senor in 


Very truly Yours, 


Chore 429 ae 


an R 
;- > Naeg) 
a SSistant SusT Intends ent 


The above letter testifies to CHECK-SLIP’s satisfactory 
performance on a variety of floors—under the hardest 


— CONTAINS NO WAX! ——> fi ce 


You can get WHIZ CHECK-SLIP in convenient 
sizes—1, 5, 30 and 55-gal. containers. 


INDUSTRIAL-AVIATION DIVISION | 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation ~ 
Leader in Matetonune onion 
858 Cooper St., Ca 
Canadian Offices ae 
Warehouses: Chicago, Dollas, Sen Francisco 
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SCHOOLS! 





“The ideal window fcr schools” — 
ta the words of leading architects 


$t. Bernard High School, Breda, Ia. 
Architect: James E. Loftus, A.1.A., Omaha, Neb. 


ELIMINATES “DRAFT ZONES" | WINDOWS 
Every seat in a room is equally safe ¢ ALUMINUM OR WOOD 


and comfortable...no dangerous “draft 

zones” anywhere...no “cold spots” Engineering Service 

along window walls...cuts heating costs Architects and designers all over 

to a minimum. the country call on Ludman’s 
Engineering Service to aid in 


PERFECT AIR CIRCULATION ’ \ : window planning. This service is 


yours for the asking. 
Cold gusts are deflected...no more 
flying papers or stiff necks! Air is scooped 
in and up, distributed evenly. Leave 
the vents open even when it’s raining... 
fresh air comes in, but rain cannot. 


sealed 
{ lites 


refrigerater 





NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Auto-Lok hardware requires no attention 

or adjustments...ever. For the life of your Write Today for 

school, opening or closing of Auto-Lok Our Booklet 

Windows is free and easy. They never “WHAT IS IMPORTANT 

stick or rattle. Window washing is IN A WINDOW?” WINDOWS 


implifi f sa Answers many questions 
i saiegae energy wreqpalre ebout athone ma es ALUMINUM OR WOOD 


glass is cleaned easily from the inside! for every type of building. 
LUDMAN CORP., PO Box 4541,Miam 


When you write for information, address your inquiries to Dept. NS6 
LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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Before you actually Buy 


any school bus body... 
ASK THESE QUESTIONS: 


@ How strong are the sideposts? (Wayne's are TWICE ordi- 
nary post thickness!) 
@ What is the combined shoulder-line steel thickness? 


(Wayne’s is over TWick that of other buses!) 


@ How many guard rails does it have? (Wayne has 12 
guard-rail profiles on both sides on most mode!s—never less 
than 9!) 

@ How strong are the guard rails? (Most of Wayne’s are 
13-gauge—never less than 16-gauge!) 

@ How strong is the gusset-plate steel? (Wayne's is 11- 
gauge!) 

@ Is it Bonderized against rust? (Only Wayne is Bonder- 
ized!) 


WAYNE WORKS, INC. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


World’s Largest and Oldest Manufacturer 
of School Bus Bodies —EXCLUSIVELY! 
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BRAND NEW LEAK-PROOF 
CLOG-FREE DRAIN PAN 


@ Are the seats dangerously fastened to the wall? (Wayne’s 
are safely mounted away from the wall—on 4 legs, not 
just 2!) 

@ Is it strong and flexible—through-lock-Bo.Tep like the 
chassis itself—built to FLEX wiTH the flexing chassis— 
rather than rigidly fastened with welds and rivets which 
pull loose and require expensive repair with acetylene 
torches and rivet guns? (Only Wayne has the strength and 
flexibility of chassis-matching through-lock-BOLTING !) 


@ How do the steel-gauges compare with Wayne at every 
point? (Wayne INVITES comparison!) 


Free: Write for colorful new literature—in full detaill 








| 
| 


When the Classroom is Walled with Windows 


nN a PBs 


siitti-a unit ventilators 
and convectors maintain healthful 


conditions for school children 


TRANE equipment performs superbly in today’s 
window-walled school rooms. The TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator combines fresh and recirculated air, tempers it to 
required levels, and distributes it so that cold drafts 
created by large windowed areas are eliminated. 

Likewise, the TRANE Convector supplements the 
Unit Ventilator by its clean, gentle, quiet distribution 


TRANE Unit Ventilator . . 


of heated air. Together these two TRANE units for the 
modern school maintain precisely the right air con- 
ditions in the classroom. 

For further information about TRANE heating and 
ventilating equipment for schools, consult your archi- 
tect, engineer and contractor. Data is available from 
any TRANE sales office or from La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


TRANE Convector... Quiet, compact, clean— 
answers all heating problems. Recessed, semi- 
recessed, free-standing. Flat or sloping top. 


. Filters and combines outside and 


room air, heats it, distributes it quietly. All sizes, models. 


Also available with matched shelving. 


5a 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 
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To get efficient fluorescent lighting 
.-- Insist on 


There’s more to satisfactory fluorescent lighting than lamps 
and a reflector. There’s always a ballast in the fixture... 
and the way it performs determines whether you'll get full lamp life, 
rated light output and satisfactory performance. 


Only CERTIFIED BALLASTS carry the shield that assures best lighting. 
That’s because CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made to precise 
specifications, then tested by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
which certifies they conform to these high standards. 


There's no excuse for inefficient, unsatisfactory fluorescent lighting when 
CERTIFIED BALLASTS are available. 
Be sure every fixture you get has CERTIFIED BALLASTS .. . the ones 
with the shield. 





@ Complete information on the types of CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS available from each participating manufac- 
turer may be obtained from Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., East End Ave. at 79th St., New York, N. Y. 
Participation in the CERTIFIED BALLAST program is 
open to any manufacturer who complies with the require- 
ments of CERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS. 





Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 
2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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St. Paul's School, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan. 











Will you take a tip 
from a tree? 


n the shade of a tree, even on the brightest days, 
you can read comfortably. Light coming from all 
sides is equalized—no deep shadows, no glare. 

Your schools can have classrooms designed like 
a tree—for good lighting. That’s important. be- 
cause authoritative studies show that much of our 
eyestrain is caused by (loo little daylight in school- 
rooms. People can see most comfortably when 
they have lots of light evenly distributed through- 
out the room. 

Daylight Walls come nearest to duplicating the 
daylight you find under a tree. They admit the 
maximum amount of light because they are made 
with clear flat glass, wall-to-wall, and all the way to 
the ceiling. Clear glass transmits more light than 


glass in any other formas much as 40% more than 


ee DALY 


THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 
WINDOW GLASS 
Tuf-flex* Plate & Doors Fiber-Glass 


THERMOPANE @ PLATE GLASS 
Other 1-0-F Glass Products: Vitrolite* Safety Glass £-Z-Eye Safety Plate 


24 


\i 3 


s 
\ 
5 
’ } 


« 


A « 


some forms of translucent but nontransparent glass. 
To control light when it’s too bright, flexible 
shading is used as in the classroom shown above. 
That permits reflecting bright sunlight toward the 
ceiling and diffusing it throughout the room: 
Compare the 
cost of Daylight 
Walls with any 
other type, and 





FOR WINDOW INSULATION 
Thermopane* insulating glass is 
widely and successfully used. 
Thermopane with 2'’ of dry air 
hermetically sealed between two 
panes has twice the insulating 
value of single glass. This mini- 
mizes chilliness, drafts and heat 
loss at windows. Thermopane cuts 
air conditioning costs by reducing 
the amount of heat entering dur- 
ing summer. Write for Thermopane 
literature. Libbey - Owens + Ford 
Glass Company, 4362 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


you'll see that they 
enjoy the advan- 
tage of economy as 
well as superior 
lighting. Write for 
literature on school 


design. 


Two Pones of Gloss 





Blanket of dry oir 
insulates window 





Bondermetic (metol- 
to-glass) Seol* keeps 
air dry and clean 
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“Tis a long way from the old 
black-painted boards, chalk-stone crayons, and rabbit fur erasers of my sh At 
time to today’s colorful writing walls of Litegreen chalkboard.” 7 


SLATEBESTOS 


Videoplate 
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FOR MAXIMUM 
READABILITY © LOW BRIGHTNESS RATIOS 


Litegreen chalkboards are color-engineered to provide 
better visibility, greater eye comfort, and a more 
«heerful classroom atmosphere. No special chalk or 
crayon is required, yet the machine-rubbed surface writes 
easier and erases cleaner than any other. Installation 
problems are minimized as no special wall construction or 
treatment is required. There are Beckley-Cardy chalkboards 
to meet every school need; all made in conventional black 
or the new Litegreen at no extra cost. 
SLATEBESTOS — The first VIDEOPLATE—The newest 
chalkboard of its kind. Fire thing in chalkboards. Tough, 
resistant, damp-proof cement light weight, warp-proof 
asbestos base. Permanent, panels in long lengths to sim- 
won't expand or explode. plify installation. 
Architects can supply details from Sweet’s Architectural 
File, Section 23e; or, write us for full information. 








for FAMOUS CULINARY SPECIALTIES 
in Clubs e Hotels ¢ Restaurants 


Take a look from the air at the fabulous eight square mile area of land that 
is Miami Beach and you'll get some idea of the size of the job of feeding 


more than 200,000 people daily during the season’s peak. 


How is it done? Why, with GAS of course. 


Want the proof? Just look over this list from A to Z— these are the hotels, 


restaurants, diners, cafeterias where the thousands of visitors are fed. 


They're all using GAS and Gas Cooking Equipment. 


Why is this list so long? Just ask the users—they’ll tell you why GAS is 
best for every kind of food preparation and service. If you want cost 


studies for comparison, call your Gas Company Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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HOTELS 
Abrams 
Adobar 
Alamac 
Astor 
Beacon 
Imar 
Bombay 
Calvert 
Cardozo 
tarlton 
Capri 
Charles 
Clyde 
Cornell 
Coronet 
Delano 
Devon 
Dorset 
Drake 
Duke 


Johnina 
slice 


Madrid 


Triton 
Tudor 
Victor 
Waves 
Webster 
Whitman 
Wofford 
Admiral 
An-Nell 
Atlantis 
Arlington 
Bancroft 
Belvedere 
Boulevard 
Broadmoor 
Cadillac 
Cambridge 
Claridge 
Cavalier 


Crescent 
Cromwell 
Del Prado 
Eml 


aay 


n 
Governor 
Granada 
Jefferson 
Kenmore 
Kimberly 
King Cole 
Kingston 
Lombardy 
May fair 
Monterey 
National 
Nautilus 
New Surf 
Normandie 
Plymouth 
President 
Richmond 
Sagamore 
San Juan 
San Souci 
Sea Gull 
Sea Isle 
Senator 
SI 


Sorrento 
Surfside 
Tiffany 
‘Traymore 
Walburne 
Whitehart 
Betsy Ross 


Blackstone 
Blue Waters 
Breakwater 
Broadripple 
Caribbean 
Casablanca 
Continental 
Copley Plaza 
Yoral Ree 
Delmonico 
Dorchester 
El Moroceo 
Emerald Isle 
‘leetwood 
Floridian 
Grand Plaza 
fi 
ia 

Indian Queen 
Kenilworth 
London Arms 
Martinique 
Marseilles 
Monte Carlo 
New Yorker 
Ocean Grande 
Ocean Haven 
Ocean Surf 
Ocean View 
Patrician 
Poinciana 
Promenade 
Roney Plaza 
Ritz Plaza 
Royal Palm 
Royal York 
St, Moritz 
San Marino 
Savoy Plaza 
Seacomber 
Shelborne 
Shore Club 
Shore Crest 
South Seas 


ersailles 
White House 
Wm. Penn 
Winter Haven 
Atlantic Towe: 
Barclay Plaza 
Berkley Shore 


Edgewater Beach 
rand Palace 
Grossinger Pst. 
International 

e Capri 
Lord Baltimore 
Lord Tarleton 
MeF. Deauville 
Marine Terrace 
Monroe Towers 
Netherlands 
Normandy Plaza 
Palmer House 
Park Central 
Pres. Madison 


Sherry Frontenac 
Stephen Foste' 


PRIVATE 
CLUBS 

Bay Harbor Muni. 

Bal Harbour BAT 

Bath Club 

Elks Club 

La Gorce C.C. 

Rod & Reel Club 

Town & Beach 

Surf Club 


NIGHT CLUBS 
Beachcomber 

Brook Club 
Celebrity Club 
Ciro’s 

Capa City 

Five O'clock 

Golden Slipper 
Hickory House 


Me r Kelly's 
Twenty-Two Club 


HOSPITALS 
Miami Heart Inst. 
Mount Sinai 

St. Francis 


RESTAURANTS 
Alperts 
Al's Sand. 
Asti’s 
Badones 
Buddy's 
Bureans 
lairo 
Cameo Dr. 
Chary’s 
Chin Lee 
Crossroads 
Crown Dr, 
Curry’s 
Dillards 
Embers 
Famous 
Franks 
Gatti’s 


Grotto 
Harfenist 
Henry's 
Joey's 
Juniors 


Maurice's 
Maxim's 
Maxwell's 
Mei Yin 
Oasis 

Ocean Inn 
Old Forge 
Parhams 
Paul's 
Picciolo 

Rose Sun. 
Rendezvous 
Shelly's 
Sherrards 
Star Veg. 
Tropical 
Tropp’s 
Trocadero 
The Tux 
Virginian 

W olfies—2 
Lee's 
Groover'’s 

C& 1 Lunch 
Cathay House 
Fan & Bill's 
Fisherman's Wharf 
Flamingo Rest. 
Food Center 


Pharmacy 
Howard Johnson 
Jolly Fisherman 
Hygrade D& KR 
Italian Village 
Kress 5 & 10 
Lighthouse 
Lincoln Manor 
vittle Hungary 
Little Sams 
Me I Arts Ph. 
Miami Beach Ph. 
Neil’s D. & R. 
Park Avenue 
Rest. Pavillon 
Pickin Chicken —4 
Pinny’s Rest. 
Prescription Ph. 
Public Schools —6 
Red Devil—2 
Ritz Pharmacy 
Riviera Cabanas 
Re B-B-Que 


ui YS 
Royal Hungarian 
: - " 


Won’s China Kit. 
Woolworth Stores 


CAFETERIAS 
Ambassador 

Beach 

Concord 

Dubrow’s 
Hoffman's —2 
Governor 

Times Square 
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Another *Co-ordinated Classroom” 


ye 


Elementary School, Hampton Township, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


with Clakefiikil Luminous-Indirect STARS 


a> 
U 


* The Wakefield STAR 
luminous-indirect 
fluorescent 


The Wakefield 
COMMODORE 
Juminous-indirect 
incandescent 


In this Hampton Township School class- 
room such basic elements as desks, day- 
light, artificial light, floor, paint and 
chalkboards are controlled to produce a 
*Co-ordinated Classroom”. Note that 
the artificial illumination is provided by 
luminous-indirect equipment. This is 
important. It is important because only 
luminous-indirect luminaires, whether 
fluorescent or incandescent, are capable 
of distributing light in accordance with 


“Co-ordinated Classroom” principles. 


Chosen for this 
Wakefield Star, a fluorescent unit with 
a Plaskon reflector which puts 90% of 
the light on the ceiling, making the 


classroom was the 


ceiling seemingly the principal source. 


Light is thus distributed uniformly 
throughout the room, and is free from 
shadows, sharp brightness contrasts and 
reflected glare from task or adjacent sur- 
faces. No direct glare is presented to 
the child either, since the reflector con- 
ceals the lamps and is itself only about 
as bright as the ceiling above it. 

More and more ‘educators, architects 
and illuminating engineers are recogniz- 
ing that luminous-indirect lighting equip- 
ment is basic to the “Co-ordinated Class- 
room”. For a comprehensive booklet, 
“Supplementary Lighting for the Co- 
ordinated Classroom”, write to The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 


Vermilion, Ohio. 


COlaekefielel Over-ALL Lighting 


BASIC FOR CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


NZ 
THE COMMODORE 


co ee 
\ c — zs AY 
J ——l 


THE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 
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{ VAMPCO ALL-ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


STRATFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ARCHITECT: Rhees Burket 
CONTRACTOR: Wise Contracting Co., Inc. 


/ 














Every VAMPCO all-aluminum window fits its opening exactly. Precision 
factory assembly (hardware included) saves many costly hours of fitting on 
the job. And note how those heavy ribbon windows support their load of 
glass block . .. no lintels required | 








VAMPCO aluminum extrusions retain their beauty .. . no rust, no cor- 
rosion, never the touch of a paint brush. Weather-proof, trouble-free service 
for life! 
You can earn this double economy for your own next school. VAMPCO's 
Engineering Service works closely and effectively with architects ...a 
friendly, cooperative service rendered without obligation of any kind. Write 
Dept. NS-62 for further information and money-saving suggestions. 


FOr Alt 


YPES — IN LIFETIME ALUMINUy 


THESE WINDOW T 








TAB 
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BASEMENT CASEMENT PICTURE INTERMEDIATE DOUBLE HUNG WINDOWS.FOR PSYCHIATRIC COMBINATION 
PROJECTED GLASS BLOCK ane 
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HARD 
MAPLE 


Blythe Park School, Riverside, Ill. Floor in block-patterned Northern Hard Maple. eee eC V e ry ri] / | e I 
> ae 


Perkins & Will, Chicago, Architects-Engineers. 


- 
— 





University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Floor of Northern Hard Maple. Mr. Guy. C. Fulton, Architect to Florida State Board of Control, Gainesville, Florida 


the gymnasium floor that’s 
SUPERIOR...in every way! 


The foresight of America’s school building planners 
stands out in especially bold relief in the choice of 
flooring. Northern Hard Maple is, far and away, favor- 
ite among schoolmen...and with good reason. This 
tough-grained wood has tremendous resistance against 
scuffs and scars and dents—high resiliency—cheerful 
warmth and brightness—thrifty ease of cleaning and 
maintenance. And “‘there’s always a new floor underneath” 
when long usage calls for refinishing (a simple process 
nowadays!). Readily available in all grades—look 
into the economy of colorfully grained MFMA Second 
Grade, especially in the tight-laying 114” face widths. 
See Sweet’s (Arch. 13k MA) for specification details 
on regular strip and mastic appiied blocks and 
patterned flooring, or write. . . 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Pi i 

F] i <= 

Pius XI High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Architects: Mark F, Pfaller Associctes, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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only 


Adlake 


aluminum windows 


offer these two 


weather-protection 


features: 


When you install ADLAKE Aluminum 
Windows, you can count on a perfect 
weather seal. Wind, rain and cold drafts 
are baffled by ADLAKE’s exclusive com- 
bination of snug woven-pile weather 
stripping and patented serrated guides 
—and this protection, together with 
ADLAKE’s famous finger-tip control, 
will last through the entire life of the 
building! 


Because they eliminate all mainte- 
nance costs, and keep their beauty and 
efficient operation with only routine 
washing, ADLAKE Aluminum Windows 
ultimately pay for themselves! Yes, for 
economy ... for performance .. . for 





QUALIT? 7p 
ApeRoyen 





lasting good looks . . . ADLAKE Win- 
dows set the standards, in both replace- 
ment and original installations. 


Get the whole story on ADLAKE’s ad- 
vantages today! ADLAKE Representa- 
tives are in most large cities. 


ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS GIVE 
YOU ALL THESE ''PLUS” FEATURES, TOO: 
Minimum Air Infiltration ¢ Finger-tip 
Control © No Warp, Rot, Rattle 
or Stick © Ease of Installation 
No Painting or Maintenance 


«Adams & Westlake comeay 


Established 1857 ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA ¢ New York ¢ Chicago 
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Architect: T. David FitzGibbon, Norfolk ,Va. Contractor: Virginia Engineering Co., Newport News, Va. 


Will YOUR new school be fire-safe? 


Here’s one that is! This is 

the Catholic High School, 

Norfolk, Virginia — fire- 

safe because it was built 

*with Bethlehem Open- 

Web Steel Joists, com- 

bined with concrete floor slabs and plaster ceilings. 

Your new school can have this protection against 

fire, even on the slimmest budget, if you build in this 

way, with Bethlehem Joists and concrete floor slabs 

and plaster ceilings. These joists provide sturdy, 

non-combustible floors—effective barriers against the 
spread of fire. 

In addition to fire-safety, Bethlehem Open-Web 

Joists give you other important advantages in school 


construction. Easy and economical to install, they 
simplify the work of other trades since pipes and 
wiring can be run through the open webs. Finished 
floors are stiff and solid, resistant to vibration and 
noise. Furthermore, because Bethlehem Joists won't 
sag or shrink, dirt-catching cracks can’t form between 
baseboard and floor. 

If you have a question about Bethlehem Open-Web 
Steel Joists in school construction, ask your archi- 
tect. Or get in touch with us, either at the nearest 
Bethlehem sales office, or at Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethiehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Stee! Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


* BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB JOISTS « 
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Johns-Manville 


the vinyl plastic-asbestos floor tile, 
offers advantages never before 
combined in one type of flooring 


st ple 


COLORS ARE CLEARER 

The vivid colors of Johns-Manville Terraflex 
Flooring have a clarity and warmth that add 
beauty to any interior—keep their first day 
newness for a lifetime. The wide range of 
marbleized colors in harmonious and contrasting 
shades offers unlimited freedom of design. 


EASIER TO MAINTAIN 

Terraflex is resistant to grease and oil, 
alkaline moisture and mild acid solutions. 
It is easy to clean and even caustic soaps 
which permanently damage other types of 
resilient floorings will not affect Terraflex — 
it cannot “wash out.” Many: different 
decorative inserts are available to add 
interest and individuality to floor design. 
Knife-fork and teakettle inserts are shown 
above. Moisture-resistant, Terraflex is ideal for 
laying over radiant-heated concrete 

floors in direct contact with the ground. 





WILL LAST A LIFETIME 
Although Terraflex is extremely resilient, it will 


For THE BEST there is in flooring—look outwear other types of decorative floor coverings 
two to one. With its superior flexibility it 


to Johns-Manville Terraflex. conforms to uneven surfaces and absorbs 
Send for a free brochure showing the normai floor play. It does not crack, 

full color line of Johns-Manville curl, become loose, or brittle, or shrink 

Terraflex and Asphalt Tile. Write Johns- asouad the edges. It does a become fuzzy of 

Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. scratch or lose its sheen from constant wear. 


JM 


Johns-Manville 


TERRAFLEX AND ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 











“And it gives full 
protection from fire, 
rot and weather 





“That J-M Asbestos Built-Up 


Yd” 


Roof is an eye-opener!’ 


“Right ...and it’s smooth- 
surfaced with no slag 


“i 
! 


or gravel 


Yes—it’s a Flexstone’ Roof 
Each ply is a flexible covering of stone! 


at 
The secret of a Johns-Manville Flexstone 
Built-Up Roof is in the fe/ts. They're made 
of fireproof, rotproof, weatherproof, en- 
during asbestos. 

Flexstone Built-Up Roofs won't dry 
out from the sun... need no periodic 
coating. They're smooth-surfaced, too— 
permit thorough drainage, make any 
damage easy to locate and repair. They 
are engineered to each job. . . applied 
only by J-M Approved Roofers. J-M As- 
bestos felts are perforated to make appli- 
cation easier, give a smoother job, con- 
form better to roof decks. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


For your added protection, the Johns- 
Manville Asbestile* System of Flashing 
insures proper treatment of all critical 
areas. Asbestile is a heavy-bodied plastic 
cement designed for use with asbestos 
flashing felts to give thorough water- 
tightness. Asbestile becomes hard and 
forms an integral part of the wall itself. 

Send for brochure BU-51A about 
Flexstone Roofs and Asbestile Flashing 
System. Johns-Manville, Box 158, 
Dept. SI, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In ge *geees 
Canada, write 199 Bay St., R 7 
Toronto, Ont. JM 


Peooucrs 





‘Built-Up Roofs 


DECORATIVE FLOORS © MOVABLE WALLS © ETC. 


Johns-Manville Fa 


ASBESTOS CORRUGATED TRANSITE* © ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 








Classroom lighting has a great influence on the mental 
and physical growth of students. Proper lighting elimi- 
nates eyestrain, relaxes muscles, conserves energy and 
results in better posture. This makes it easier for pupils 
to translate words into knowledge and, in many in- 
stances, improves their general well-being and health. 


After careful study of requirements for proper school 
lighting, GUTH has designed fixtures which give 
students maximum eye protection and see-ability. Yet 
they are economical in purchase, installation and main- 
tenance. 


For complete information on GUTH Precision- 
Planned School Lighting, contact your nearest GUTH 
resident engineer or write for our Catalog today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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wagnilic sound as an ollachment 


FOR VICTOR 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 
OLD OR NEW! 


FOR RECORDING VOICE OR MUSIC 
(OR BOTH) ON FILM... AT LOW COST! 
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COMPLETE MAGNESOUND 


$77 § 90 


WHAT‘A STORY FOR YOUR SCHOOL! 


If you own a Victor 16mm sound projector, you 
can easily enjoy recording voice or music (or 
both) on magnetic oxide coated film wITHOUT 
THE EXPENSE OF BUYING A NEW PROJECTOR! 
You can add sound to existing 16mm film, to 


new film, or you can enjoy both optical and 
magnetic sound on the same film. You can re- 
cord and play back immediately. Erase and re- 
record in one operation. And you're sure of 
unequalled sound fidelity, regardless of volume. 


UNLIMITED TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES! 


Now teachers can record on film either nar- 
ration or music (or both!) to fit each specific 
classroom need. The athletic department can 
make sound films to aid in coaching. Old films 
can be brought up to date with new sound 
tracks. School public relations films are within 


range of the smallest budgets. Yes, Magne- 
sound is the most important, yet inex- 
pensive, development in current 16mm 
history! And it’s another Victor 
exclusive . . . that means greater 

teaching convenience for you! 





VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA Dept. L-41 
New York @ Chicago ® 
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Distributors Throughout the World 
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miller luminaires 


—the soundest investment of lighting dollars 





miller 
leaders in lighting 
Since 1844 


factories 


¢ 
' 
| 
: 


offic es Interior shown is South Mountain Jr. High School, Allentown, Pa. 
$c h 00 KS Architects; Heyl, Bond and Miller, Allentown, Pa. 

Consulting Engineers; Eggly — Furlow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
stores Etectrical Contractor; Howard P. Foley Co., Allentown, Pa. 


public buildings Tho advantages 


Miller Luminaires offer 

are many —first they are 

built to provide good light 

for easy seeing, for best work 

and avoidance of errors and 

accidents... Easy installation 

... Low maintenance...Long, 

trouble-free service. For 108 

years Miller has pioneered in GOOD 

LIGHTING with a complete line of 

luminaires—Fluorescent, Incandescent 

and Mercury for industrial and 

commercial lighting requirements. They 

have been proven in thousands of 

installations. Light with confidence the 

proven Miller way. Don’t compromise on 

lighting that is “almost” right. When you buy, 

or specify, Miller luminaires, you are sure 

of getting all you seek—lighting equipment 
built on an exacting 8-Point QUALITY 

standard—the product of advance illumination THE m i r COMPANY xeziven conn 

engineering —the soundest investment of your ; _ ae 

lighting dollars. Miller field engineers and distributors oe eee 

are conveniently located for nation-wide service. 


SINCE 184 
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Sheldon designers aid your teaching 
efforts with specialized equipment for 
all types of vocational shop courses in- , 
cluding instructors benches and desks 


that are models of comfort and effi- 
ciency. In addition to the unexcelled 
quality and flexibility that marks each 
piece of Sheldon equipment, you will 
find a desirable workability and tech- 








nical correctness that instills a sense of 
craftsmanship in both beginning and 
advanced students. 


g. #. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


If you do not have the large and comprehensive 
Sheldon Equipment Catalog, please write for it. 














attention to lighting, acoustics, and heating and ventilating gives 
an ideal physical plant in which to carry on the learning process. 


This interior of one of the classrooms at Lynnewood Elementary 
School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, graphically illustrates the “‘de- 


sign for learning” of today’s modern schoolrooms. The proper 


THESE TESTS SHOW WHY THE LARGE WINDOW EXPANSES IN MODERN SCHOOLS DO NOT PRESENT A RADIANT COOLING PROBLEM DURING DAYTIME 
CLASSROOM USE. THIS CONCLUSION IS ONE OF MANY DETERMINED THROUGH COMPREHENSIVE TESTING OF ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN ACTUAL 
SCHOOL LABORATORIES BY HERMAN NELSON. 


A directional thermopile, calibrated to read 
actual surface temperatures, is shown mount- 
ed on a tripod and pointed at a western sky 
through classroom windows during a medium 
overcast winter morning. With the outside 
glass surface covered as shown, the indicator- 
recorder reads the actual inside glass surface 
temperature of about 51° F. 


With the glass uncovered, the actual glass 
temperature remains the same, however, 
SKY SHINE, streaming in through the win- 
dows, causes the thermopile to read over 
80° F. In relation to room comfort, the un- 
covered windows are equivalent to a wall that 
is radiantly heated to 80° F. 


The thermopile when pointed at the snow 
covered ground outside reads even higher, 
because both diffused and reflected SKY 
SHINE is received through the windows. 











best we 


@ In its schoolrooms the American future is being decided. 
Mary and her millions of classmates hold our hopes for a 
better way of life than we have known. They are more im- 
portant than our Armed Forces, our Government, our vast 
industrial plants—more important than all of them combined. 


These children of ours deserve the best we can give them and 
in America we are fortunately able to give them a great deal. 


Their schools are far superior to any our generation ever 
knew. The modern schoolroom is a pleasant, comfortable 
room —well lighted and ventilated. As a result, the school 
children of today are brighter, healthier, more alert. 


Ak ten 
ae ee 


This exterior view of Lynnewood Elementary School, Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania, shows the adaptation of colonial-style architecture 
to the modern school plant. This most modern building is com- 


SEE THE lomm 
FULL COLOR MOVIE 
“DESIGN FOR 
LEARNING” 


Herman Nelson's 
new 25-minute full 
color film on mod- 
ern school plan- 
ning will prove 
most helpful in 
your building 
plans. Your local 
Herman Nelson 
Sales Representa- 
tive will be glad to 
schedule a show- 
ing of this film. 
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ive her... 


Herman Nelson is proud to have played a leading part in 
schoolroom improvement. Herman Nelson DRAFTISTOP 
equipment makes ideal climate by providing automatic heat- 
ing, ventilation and cooling, thus creating the proper climate 
for health and learning. It has earned the name DRAFTISTOP 
by scientifically overcoming the drafts created by the big 
windows of modern schools. When you are planning a new 
schoolhouse that is to provide the best for the children of 
your community you will want to give careful consideration 
to Herman Nelson DRAFTISTOP. For further information, 
write Dept. NS-6, Herman Nelson Division, American Air 
Filter Company, Inc., Moline, Illinois. 
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pletely equipped with DRAFTISTOP to insure the finest in heat- 
ing, ventilating and cooling. Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Frank 
C. Ketler; Architects, Heacock and Platt; Consulting Engineers, 
Pennell and Wiltberger. 
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SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
VENTILATION 
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-Barlow Hardware Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Incamate Word High School, Sen Antonio, Texas 
Architects: Julion & White, Son Antonio, Texas 
Builders’ Hardwore: Dumas Hardware Co., San Antonio, Texas 


Nev vat: verter ‘cubtery” Otyma-soheion, bins messianic tie Mil iini sie 
specialties of original distinctive design. The quality built into each G-J product 
renders long, Sd sutvion: San: the guetention Gell Somteny: eater eee Te 
educational buildings. 
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HERCULES 
DOOR 
HOLDER 


Floor Type Push and Pull Action é. 3 DOOR BUMPER 
DOOR HOLDERS AND BUMPERS Dome Type 


G-J devices for all types of doors 
G Glynn- Johnson ‘Corporation in modern school buildings: 
n> Builders’ Hardy Overhead Door Holders « Wall Type Stops and Bumpers 
4422 N. Ravenswood Ave iceleeeOMmILlkmem Transom Adjusters + Floor Type Holders and Bumpers 
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Looking Forward 


Skull Practice, Please 


HERE can be no freedom of enterprise unless there 

is freedom of thought. The competition of men in 
business and industry is but an expression of the competi- 
tion of ideas. Historian Henry Steele Commager develops 
this thesis in a paper published on page 43. It’s the irref- 
utable answer to those who would kill academic freedom 
in the mistaken notion that they are safeguarding the 
“American Way of Life.” 

We say “Amen,” too, to the warning by two other 
authors this month (p. 51) that the citizens’ committee 
movement needs clarification. To be sure, lay groups have 
an important rdéle in establishing purposes and policies for 
the public school—bwt, maintain Zeno B. Katterle and 
Grant Venn, their function is advisory. 

Before some serious misunderstandings develop, let's 
have it clearly understood that the school board (as agent 
of the state) is the /egal unit through which the com- 
munity controls its schools and that the professtonal staft 
is responsible for operating the schools. There is danger 
that the team may forget its quarterback, the chief school 
administrator. 

So a little “skull practice,” please, to make sure that all 
of us know the plays and the signals! 


“New” News in Education 
ye news in education today, besides the school 
building crisis and the shortage of teachers? 

There’s a wealth of other news about education if news- 
papers are willing to depart from the narrow assumption 
that people are interested only in entertainment or in sen- 
sational conflict. If the press wishes to adopt the broader 
definition that “news is information, timely and accurate, 
of interest to a group,” it can find much in our schools 
and colleges about which the public would like to know. 
Especially is this true in the field of research. 

Public education has changed almost radically in the last 
25 years, paralleling the great changes that have taken place 
in transportation, communication, medicine and other 
sciences. Contributing to this great change, more than any 
other one factor, have been the findings of research con- 
cerning the nature of child growth and development. 

Down through the centuries in the history of education, 
it had been assumed that children of the same age were 
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more or less equal in their mental capacities. Therefore 
it seemed quite logical to set up one standard for the group, 
and to measure each member of the group according to 
that standard. Such a method was fair only for the few 
whose actual abilities were close to the hypothetical aver- 
age. The “new” news today is the continued research and 
experimentation by which schools are endeavoring to group 
children more logically, to plan instructional programs to 
keep pace with the individual child's abilities, to find ways 
of measuring such growth, and to find words and methods 
of reporting such progress to the parent. 

Other new research that has news value is in the field 
of group dynamics. Admitting that this has become almost 
a cult for some people who talk in highfalutin terms and 
broad generalities, it is possible for an alert journalist to 
boil down research findings to practical and valuable appli- 
cations, not only for the classroom but for adult life. Group 
dynamics has demonstrated that it can produce better learn- 
ing situations, better planning, and better human relation- 
ships. ¢ 

Another broad field of news about schools is the rapid 
manner in which teachers are learning to use the commu- 
nity itself in the teaching of children. The use of com- 
munity resources has news value in two ways: (1) as the 
account of an event or activity, such as when the mayor 
talks to the class or when the children take a train ride, 
and (2) as even more vital information when teachers and 
children make a study of their community's problems. 

New developments in schoolhouse planning and new 
types of materials and design open a vast, fascinating field 
of news. This also suggests a department which probably 
would be classified as “news too hot to handle’—the in- 
vestigation of antiquated and inflexible building codes 
which cause unnecessary expense and delays in the building 
of modern schools. The psychological effect of color and 
the new and better methods of lighting the classroom are 
other leads for school building stories. 

The press could do a better job of making clear to the 
public the insidious nature of organized attacks on public 
education. There always has been and should be criticism 
of education, but some of the organized attacks during 
these last two years have taken on a new characteristic, that 
of being cleverly organized by the professional propagan- 
dist whose purpose is not the improvement of schools but 
the lining of his own pocketbook. This type of propa- 
ganda has become tremendously dangerous because our new 
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knowledge of mass communication and psychology has 
placed in the hands of these propagandists new mediums 
and technics for misleading the public. 

Yes, there is a rich field of news about education, but it 
cannot be written accurately by the hit-and-miss reporter. 
Without a knowledge of the “why” of what goes on in a 
classroom, without a fundamental understanding of the 
purposes and processes of the instructional program, the 
reporter is likely to reach superficial conclusions. 

It is a happy trend, indeed, that the better papers are 
developing education specialists on their staffs, reporters 
who really see and understand the interesting news about 


today’s public schools. 


Spotlight on Textbooks 
HE Saturday Review again serves education well in a 
timely analysis of a critical problem. This time the 
publication provides a hearing for critics and defenders of 
textbooks, in its April 19 issue. Last fall the Saturday Re- 
view did an equally commendable service in presenting a 
symposium on the public school crisis. 

In bringing these textbook attacks out in the open, with 
accusations pinned down to the printed word, the magazine 
gives the school administrator an opportunity to deal di- 
rectly and specifically with what often has been rather in- 
tangible criticism. 

The first of these extremely critical aritcles was written 
by Verne P. Kaub, who is identified as vice president of 
the National Council for American Education and in 
charge of textbook reviewing. This is the organization for 
which Allen A. Zoll is the executive director. The other 
critical article is written by Kenneth W. Colegrove, pro- 
fessor of political science at Northwestern University. 
When asked to suggest someone to represent the Edwca- 
tional Reviewer's point of view, Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain 
of the Conference of American Small Business Organiza- 
tions nominated Dr. Colegrove to write the article. 

The series of articles in the Saturday Review adequately 
presents other points of view, including an encouraging 
and constructive outlook by one of the nation’s leading 
businessmen, and discussions by a textbook publisher, by 
the author of a book that has been the target of attacks, 
by a parent, by a superintendent, and by a professor. 

In the “summing up” by Fred M. Hechinger, education 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, an open-minded 
attitude is urged. Writes Mr. Hechinger: “It seems diffi- 
cult to believe that the [school] boards across the country, 
with their incredible diversity of region and background, 
could be considered party to any concerted effort to control 
the schools and to dictate textbooks. 

“As the publishers’ spokesman said, the problem is change 
and obsolescence. The outdated text can be truly danger- 
ous. That the books in the schools deal with a world in 
constant flux and change ought to be considered a truism 
rather than a dangerous or even un-American statement. 
It is set forth and documented in the article by Mr. Abrams 
{Frank Abrams, chairman of the board of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) ] which precedes the symposium. 
It is explained in a practical schoolman’s words in the 
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superintendent's argument [Gilbert S. Willey, superintend- 
ent of schools, Winnetka, IIL}. 

“Probably there are no hard and fast criteria which will 
ever solve such problems as the selection of books. Per- 
haps the atmosphere in which the selection takes place is 
at least as important as the rules which govern it.” 

The American Textbook Publishers Institute offers the 
best solution to the problem when it counsels: “If we can 
treat the public as partners in this over-all job of public 
education and give them the opportunity to participate in 
the solution of school and textbook problems, which is 
their right, much good may come out of the present con- 
troversy. Their criticisms will then be based on under- 
standing rather than on emotion and propaganda, and such 
criticisms can well lead not just to loyal support but to 
better books and better schools.” 


Kansas Sets an Example 

HIS fall the Kansas State Teachers Association will 

not accept a new member unless he has had 60 hours of 
college preparation for the teaching profession. Five 
years from now, no new member will be accepted unless 
he has a four-year degree. In adopting these higher 
professional qualifications for membership, the K.S.T.A. 
has set an example for the nation. 

The prevailing policy today in state and national 
associations is to admit anyone into active membership 
who has a certificate to teach. This policy admits to 
full membership in the organization individuals who have 
emergency certificates or substandard training. 

Kansas is the first state association to adopt college 
hours as a requirement for admission to membership. 
Its standards thus parallel the goals set by the Kansas 
State Board of Education for teacher certification. 

“The career teacher will come into his rightful place,” 
says C. O. Wright, executive secretary of the K.S.T.A., 
“when all teachers have four or five years of college work. 
When that time arrives, many of our professional problems 
will be minimized or will disappear completely, including 
the rapid entrance and exit from the profession, teacher 
insecurity, and unsatisfactory teacher salaries.” 


Experiment in Journalism 
E WELCOME to the family of education magazines 
the newcomer, Adult Leadership, published by the 
recently organized Adult Education Association of the 
US.A. 

Its first number, May 1952, announces that publication 
is “a radical departure from the conventional method of 
bringing out a publication.” It applies to “editorial plan- 
ning the same teamwork philosophy and technics that 
have worked so well in other kinds of organizations.” 

Planned and edited by a “staff team and operations 
committee,” the first number anticipates further “teamwork 
production” when “reader-editors” take over. 

Good luck in your experiment, Adult Leadership! 


at We Udttor 
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America itself is an experiment; probably 
the most remarkable experiment of all his- 
tory. Almost every particular institution 
that would take pride in itself was looked 
upon at one time as an experiment, and 
perhaps was and still is. Democracy, re- 
publicanism, the federal system, judicial 
review, the written constitution, the public 
school system—these and many others 
were experiments, audacious experiments. 


FREEDOM IS A NECESSITY 


Yet many Americans who subscribe to its 


principles are attacking its practice 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Professor of American History 
Columbia University 


Mural by Michael Newell, Evander Childs High School, N.Y. 


NEED not remind schoolmen that 

freedom is not alone a body of 
principles, it is a body of practices. 
Those documents which are enshrined 
in our constitutional documents and 
in our hearts are familiar to all of 
you. I need not rehearse or repeat 
them here. 

In passing, I would remind you that 
some other nations have such docu- 
ments and have not lived up to them. 
It is important for us at this juncture 
not merely to recall the great guaran- 
tees of freedom written into our state 
and national constitutional documents 
but to keep constantly in mind the 
contributions of history and experi- 
ence, of practice and habit, which have 
enabled us to exercise freedom in a 
responsible fashion and will, I hope, 
enable us to conduct ourselves in the 
world arena as we have in the domes- 
tic arena. . 

It is a sober thing to contemplate 
the great principles of freedom and 
to realize that when it comes to prac- 
tices they seem to mean different 


From a paper read before the seventh 
annual National Conference on Higher 
Education. Chicago, April 1952. 
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things to different people. Almost ev- 
ery normal American subscribes to 
principles of freedom, to the great 
constitutional mandates. Senator Mc- 
Carthy subscribes to them, and so does 
Senator McMahon. Senator Broyles 
subscribes to them, and so does Pres- 
ident Hutchins. When it comes to the 
application of them, the interpretation 
of them, when it comes down to the 
way they work, men differ. 

Some interpret things one way, and 
some interpret them another. Some 
consult their fears, and others consult, 
rather, their hopes. Some fall back on 
a sober and a desperate view of hu- 
man nature, and others on a more 
felicitous interpretation of history and 
of human nature. It is with the mani- 
festations, with the practices and the 
habits of freedom in our own country 
that I want to concern myself here. 


MODIFYING OUR INHERITANCE 

We have in this country over a 
long period of time experienced the 
principles of freedom and liberty and 
their various aspects and characteris- 
tics, and in a few respects we appear 
to be modifying that inheritance of 


practice and habit and conduct. Some 
things in the realm of the intangible 
are worth looking at that are not 
found primarily in written documents, 
but rather in the habits of the people. 

The first of these is the habit of 
experimentation. It seems to me es- 
sential to the American heritage and 
to the American tradition. In one 
sense, it can be said that America it- 
self is an experiment, and probably 
the most remarkable experiment of all 
history. Almost every particular insti- 
tution that would take pride in itself 
was looked upon at one time as an 
experiment, and perhaps was and still 
is. Democracy, republicanism, the 
federal system, the new colonial sys- 
tem launched with the Northwest Or- 
dinance, the practice of judicial review, 
the written constitution, the public 
school system—these and many oth- 
ers were experiments, and audacious 
experiments, when they were first 
launched. 

The westward progress of the na- 
tion was in a sense a series of re- 
markable experiments, although those 
who engaged in them were not al- 
ways conscious of that fact. The whole 
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history of the American nation, the 
making a nation out of such elements 
as existed with so large an area, was 
an experiment which the wisest per- 
sons in the Old World thought was 
bound to fail. 

The habit of experimentation is 
deeply engrained in us, in our history, 
in our tradition, and in our way of 
thinking about things and of looking 
at things and of doing things. 


ZEAL FOR INTELLECTUAL SECURITY 


We still have this habit of experi- 
mentation in some fields, but not in 
so lively a fashion as we did in all 
fields; We are coming, in the last 
decade particularly, to be more con- 
cerned with maintaining what we al- 
ready have rather than experimenting 
with new institutions. We are tending 
more and more to look backward 
rather than looking forward; we are 
tending to believe that we must hold 
on to old ideas, not find new ones. 

It is not hard to understand, not 
hard to sympathize with the zeal for 
certainty, the zeal for guarantees, the 
zeal for security that has overcome us. 
Curiously enough, it is the zeal for 
security in the intellectual field that 
is alarming, not the passion for secur- 
ity in the purely material field, which 
worries some of our more substantial 
men of property. 

In a time of flux and change and 
danger it is not hard to understand 
this passion for guarantees and secur- 
ity, but it is clear that in that way lies 
not progress but stagnation or re- 
gress. It is clear that the search for 
security itself is bound to close one by 
one the avenues that lead to experi- 
mentation, lead to discovery, lead to 
invention—in the social and political 
fields as in the technological fields. 

It is in a way a very depressing 
thing that we seem to be so assiduous 
in our search for security and in our 
demand for guarantees; we are ask- 
ing of history, we are asking of so- 
ciety, we are asking of the future that 
we have certain guarantees. 

We who have not heretofore tried 
to exact guarantees from nature or 
from providence or from history now 
want guarantees for every immigrant, 
forgetting that if we had had even 
part of the requirements in 1607 or 
1620 or 1629 that we have now the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans would 
never have passed the visa office in 
London, coming as they did from or- 
ganizations of long subversions of 
one kind or another, of discontent. 
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We want to exact guarantees of all 
our teachers that they do not enter- 
tain nonconformist ideas, overlooking 
the fact that educators have served us 
well for more than two centuries and 
that it is not in the schools we find 
failure to appreciate the nature of 
American democracy. 

We want guarantees not only of 
loyalty but of mogal fitness from all 
civil servants. We want guarantees 
of right thinking from civil servants 
and ‘from all those connected with 
them. We want guarantees making 
every association and organization so 
innocuous that there really is no need 
for them to exist at all because they 
have no function except that of hav- 
ing pleasant luncheons or reading 
Browning. 


PASSION FOR ORTHODOXY 


This search for guarantees and se- 
curity is, I submit, something rela- 
tively new in our society as a whole. 
Note I say “relatively.” We have had, 
after all, experience with the passion 
for security, for conformity, for ortho- 
doxy. We have had some experience, 
and it is well that we remind our- 
selves of the nature of this experience. 
I can remind you of it briefly. 

The South, roughly from 1830 to 
1860, was dedicated to the principle 
that slavery was a positive good and 
was the cornerstone of society. Yet 
slavers had been criticized abroad and 
from the North. In defense of the 
institution of slavery they burned 
books, they purged libraries, they 
threw out textbooks, they fired teach- 
ers, they threw out college presidents 
and administrators, they drove preach- 
ers from their pulpits, they drove edi- 
tors from their editorial sanctums, 
they interfered with the mails, they 
controlled the newspapers—they tried 
to create by all these processes an 
orthodoxy on the institution of slav- 
ery. They tried to enforce conformity 
and to silence doubt and criticism and 
misgiving. 

In defense of the institution of slav- 
ery the South closed its ears against 
criticism and precluded the possibil- 
ity of a reasonable solution to this 
most difficult problem, leaving only 
the dreadful solution of violence. 

With the best intentions men of 
wise and great learning and character 
led this section of the nation down 
the road to such ruin as no English 
speaking people has known since the 
days of Cromwell. In large part this 
was because they would not allow dis- 


cussion and criticism in a search for 
reasonable solutions; they would not 
allow the light of learning and of 
silence, of intelligence, to play on this 
most difficult question. 

We are not without experience, I 
repeat, in our history. We need not 
go abroad for examples when a society 
refuses to allow scrutiny and inves- 
tigation, criticism and consent, when 
it not only refuses to allow but fails 
to encourage it in a positive manner. 

The second practice or habit that 
has long characterized our people is a 
very familiar one—self-reliance, which 
is now popular to all private enter- 
prise. We hear day and night about 
private enterprise in one form or an- 
other. I think no one familiar with 
our history will doubt for a moment 
that the circumstances of our experi- 
ence, the invitation of the wilderness 
of environment, has encouraged the 
development of individualism and the 
application of private initiative as it 
has never been encouraged before in 
the history of modern man. 


BEHIND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


But we tend to forget that the real, 
significant reason for the development 
of private enterprise is the intellectual - 
and moral rather than the economic. 
The economic is a consequence—a 
result, not a fundamental cause. It is 
in the realm of the play of the mind, 
the application of intelligence to prob- 
lems physical, material, intellectual 
and moral, that private enterprise or 
individualism wins its triumphs. 

We must keep constantly in mind 
the fact that freedom is not a product 
of private enterprise, of the economic; 
it's a product of freedom. Freedom is 
not something we may have when we 
get certain kinds of economy. A cer- 
tain kind of economy is something we 
may cherish if we encourage origi- 
nality and independence of thought, 
encourage the creation of an intel- 
lectual atmosphere where men chal- 
lenge, as they do in the intellectual 
field, what exists and try to improve 
upon it. 

Closely connected with this long 
tradition of private enterprise, indeed 
an important part of the other side 
of the shield, is an equally ingrained 
fear of statism, fear of the leviathan 
state, fear of the interposition of gov- 
ernment in a way government has no 
business to intervene. 

The wise and far-sighted men who 
drafted our constitutions, state and 
federal, were deeply concerned with 
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this problem. It was indeed the pri- 
mary problem of that generation—the 
problem of how to limit government 
-—and the writings of the Fathers were 
concerned with that more than with 
any other single thing. 

A great deal was written and done 
about it, and it is refreshing and a 
sobering thing to turn to our Consti- 
tution and the great documents of 
American history and read what the 
Fathers concluded about the necessity 
of the practices of limited government. 

And we see at once that any place 
in which government was limited was 
in all those areas that had to do with 
intelligence, with the interchange of 
ideas. Government must keep out of 
certain areas; must keep out of the 
area of religion and out of the area 
of speech and out of the area of 


We have had some experience with the passion for 
security, conformity, orthodoxy. The South, roughly 
from 1830 to 1860, was dedicated to the principle 
that slavery was a positive good. In defense of the 
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thought—of the press and assembly, 
and of petition; must stay out of any 
area where it is essential that men’s 
minds move without hindrance and 
intimidation. 

That is where we get the limits on 
government. We can read of them in 
the Bill of Rights, the state or federal 
Constitution. It is one area where gov- 
ernment must stay out. Government 
must leave the minds of men free— 
free to criticize and free to decide and 
free to find new truths if there are 
new truths to be found, or to refind 
old ones, which are usually more valid. 

The danger that confronts us, if in- 
deed danger does confront us, is not 
so much government intervention. 
Whatever you or I may think of such 
a matter as socialized medicine, men 
differ on this matter. These matters 


are relatively inconsequential. They 
loom large, but they are consequences 
and not causes. They follow—they do 
not precede certain intellectual con- 
clusions. 

Every tyranny of modern times—I 
think it will be found true of ancient 
times too—became so by trying to 
control the minds of men. Every to- 
talitarian regime moves on to the 
press, then the universities and the 
schools, and then into the libraries 
and the book publishers; and every 
despot knows when he can control 
these things he can controi almost 
everything. Once he has control of 
those activities and institutions which 
allow the free play of intelligence and 
criticism, all else will follow. 

If you leave ideas free it is difficult 
to control the economy, society or in- 
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institution of slavery, they burned books, they purged 
libraries, they threw out textbooks, they fired teachers, 
college presidents and administrators, they drove 
preachers from pulpits, they interfered with the mails. 











stitution. The critical point is not 
some economic issue; it's the broad 
intellectual issue. We cannot have pri- 
vate enterprise in the economic field 
if we don’t have it in the intellectual 
field. It is well if our side is in power 
to write into the statute, as some states 
have, that no textbook shall contain 
anything critical of the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. But suppose 
the other side gets in and says no one 
can criticize socialized medicine. 

Once we start controlling books or 
newspapers or agencies and ideas we 
lose something. 


AFRAID TO JOIN 

The third major field has to do with 
the long, deeply ingrained Anglo- 
American practice of voluntary asso- 
ciation. Whatever is normally done 
by the state is normally done by in- 
dividuals banding together voluntarily 
in the New World. 

Our church is a voluntary organi- 
zation, so are our schools—a good 
many of them, our labor unions, our 
professional organizations, our parties; 
virtually everything that concerns our 
ordinary activities in any community 
is influenced by our voluntary organi- 
zations. But here, as with the danger 
of statism and the processes of state 
intervention, we can't have them both 
ways; we can't encourage voluntary 
organizations one place and make 
them risky some place else. 

The mandate that every association 
be judged by its individual members 
—and that origin goes back to 1935 
where everyone seems to draw the 
line—will in the long run or short run 
dry up the zeal, the energy, the pas- 
sion for voluntary association. It is 
already working this way in many col- 
leges and universities and certain other 
places where men are simply afraid 
to join anything, just as men are afraid 
to sign things. 


Those who attack associations on 
the doctrine of guilt by association are 
not deliberately trying to dry up the 
roots of democracy, but that is going 
to be the long-run effect. Voluntary 
association is the single most effica- 
cious instrument of our democracy. It 
must be encouraged. I don’t believe 
the risks are very considerable, and 
they have not been so in the past. 

Freedom is a body of practices, not 
alone a body of principles. Freedom, 
we must keep in mind, is not a method 
of indulging error. It is a method of 
arriving at the truth. It is maintained 
not out of the sentimental regard for 
eccentrics; it is maintained out of prac- 
tical regard for the welfare of society. 
We must insist, all of us, on freedom 
for the scholar, for the librarian, for 
the publisher, for the scientist. 

We have to keep clear all currents 
of criticism, all currents of explora- 
tions, all currents of discussions in 
every realm in order to find the truth, 
in order to bring up a new generation 
which will be zealous to think for 
itself. We don't tell students what to 
think. We teach them, if we can, how 
to think. We must take our chance 
with differences of opinion. We must 
take our chances with error, if it is 
indeed error. 


TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHERS 

We must take our chances with the 
sort of error that creeps into our text- 
books. If we make it impossible for 
first-rate people to write textbooks, we 
will get second-rate people writing 
them. If we make it impossible for 
first-rate teachers to go on teaching, 
we will have second-rate teachers. Fol- 
lowing such a course we will get the 
kind of generation that doesn’t know 
and doesn’t care, a generation incapa- 
ble of thinking for itself. 

I see no hypocrisy, no evil on the 
part of those who are zealous for the 


development of an American creed, 
for an American orthodoxy. They are, 
for the most part, patriotic and sincere 
men and women who mean very well 
indeed. They suffer from a sort of 
schizophrenia. They are against state 
intervention in the economic realm, 
but not in the intellectual realm. They 
admire the thinking machine, but 
deeply distrust the men thinking. They 
act and work through their own volun- 
tary organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the American Medical Association, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
American Legion, and hundreds of 
others—but are quite willing to sub- 
scribe to practices that in the long 
run will endanger all private organ- 
izations. As most Americans do, they 
extol the dignity of the individual man 
—and this is something we can all 
agree upon. If there is one thing that 
sharply differentiates our own philoso- 
phy and conduct from that of totali- 
tarian countries and the others, it is 
that we do preserve the dignity of the 
individual. Yet there is less and less 
room for individualism to function. 

It is important, I think, jthat all of, 
us keep in mind that admonition of 
John Stuart Mill who, a century ago, 
stated that “the worth of the state in 
the long run is the worth of the indi- 
viduals composing it.” A state which 
dwarfs its men in order that they may 
be more docile instruments, even for 
beneficial purposes, will find that with 
small men there is no great thinking. 

We have not heretofore in this 
country dwarfed our men, but rather 
exalted them. It would be a profound 
change in the American tradition if 
hereafter we dwarf men for the benefit 
of the state rather than exalt them. It 
would be a pronounced change in the 
whole of our practice and character if 
in the future we consult our fears, 
rather than our hopes and our faith. 
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Wanted: the interest in children 


shown by the HONORABLE SCHOOLMASTER 


yee parents! They won't make 
their children behave, they excuse 
all their faults, they take abuse from 
them, they don’t teach them reasonable 
respect, they condone all their laziness, 
1, See 

“Such courts and police! They're too 
lenient with children, they wink at 
juvenile offenses, they let the kids 
drive like wild, they...” 

“Such churches and preachers! They 
don’t teach youngsters the Bible, 
they’re only interested in sociability 
and not in religion, they don’t really 
help children know right from wrong, 
they . 

* * * 

Everybody is blamed for the short- 
comings of youth, of which youth is 
said by everybody to have plenty. Is 
no blame attached to us who teach? 

My guess is that ali groups who 
serve boys and girls share in the re- 
sponsibility for any deterioration that 
youth may have suffered, and the rea- 
son for that I see in the unfortunate, 
progressive failure of some who are 
leaders of youth to understand the 
moral obligation of duty. 

The teacher's place in this picture 
can be seen in the contemplation of 
two facets of the professional character 
of him who has borne the honorable 
title: Schoolmaster. 

1. Children came to the Schoolmas- 
ter to learn. It was their duty to get 
their lessons. He considered it part of 
his duty to see to it that they got their 
lessons, no matter what they thought 
of the matter. If they came to school 
unprepared, he had them stay after 
school with him, and, while he did his 
work, they did theirs. They were to 
be taught to work, and he would teach 
them. Usually, it didn’t take many 
such sessions to put the idea across. 

How do modern teachers handle 
this situation? Well, a lot of them do 
just as the Schoolmaster did, and youth 
is the gainer thereby. But there now 
are those who wash their hands of 
responsibility if the student doesn’t 
come up with his lessons, who say that 
they can’t be bothered for students 
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who don’t do their part, and who set- 
tle the business with an admonition, 
and maybe with a second admonition, 
and then with a failure mark. How 
such teachers miss the idea that stu- 
dents are in school to acquire habits 
and how they fail to see that, with 
their help, dilatory students acquire 
the habit of slovenly procedure! 

2. The Schoolmaster taught students 
wherever and whenever the learning 
spark was ready to be ignited. He wel- 
comed gladly those who asked to come 
in after class or after school to talk 
over an idea or to get help with an 
elusive bit of learning that seemed 
ready to jell. But I am alarmed at 
those of today’s teachers who begrudge 
students time beyond the limits of the 


class for what ought to be part of the 
teacher's pride and joy. 

How barren must be the pedagog’s 
mind that sells so many minutes to 
the student and preserves all the rest 
inviolate for himself, alone! On the 
other hand, I am grateful for the 
multitude of teachers in our schools 
who are Schoolmasters; who are teach- 
ing because they want to teach; who 
would count it opportunity lost to 
deny the request of a student for help. 

* * * 

What I am writing I could probably 
summarize thus: No ene can reason- 
ably cast blame upon others for the 
shortcomings of youth unless he, him- 
self, is discharging fully the obligation 
to youth inherent in the position he 
fills. I should like to add that I do not 
see how the potentiality of greatness 
in schools can be realized unless teach- 
ers gladly grasp every opportunity to 
help students learn and want to learn 
all that is in them to learn. 





WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR SPARE TIME? 





CORRECTING EXAMS 


CONFERENCE WITH PARENTS 





‘@ 


WELOING STUDENTS AFTER SCHOOL 


SAT 


SPECIAL 
MEETINGS 
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What Harvard's president actually said about 


PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


I SHOULD like to try to place in 
perspective certain features of our 
American system of tax-supported 
schools. As educators we may be well 
aware of the fact that our system is 
essentially unique in several respects, 
but people are inclined to take for 
granted certain assumptions that un- 
derlie the development of our public 
schools. They realize all too little what 
would be the consequences of drastic 
alterations and are, therefore, too com- 
placent about some types of hostile 
criticism; they are too little willing to 
make the sacrifices required to main- 
tain our schools as effective instru- 
ments of our democracy. 


UNAWARE OF CHALLENGES 

Those involved directly with public 
schools themselves are at times per- 
haps unaware of certain challenges and 
reluctant to make adjustments required 
by these challenges. If I appear some- 
what critical of one phase of second- 
ary education, I trust that no one will 
misunderstand me. I hope that it is 
unnecessary for me to spend any time 
reaffirming my deep conviction that 
the expansion of our free tax-sup- 
ported schools in this country has been 
an essential element in our national 
life. 

According to my view, the doctrine 
of equality of which De Tocqueville 
wrote so long ago in his report on 
America has come to mean in the 
United States not parity of status for 
adults but equality of opportunity for 
children. The vast expansion of sec- 
ondary education in this nation has 
created a new engine of democracy; it 
is of the utmost importance how this 
engine is to operate in the future. If 
we so desire, it can be used to restore 
fluidity to our social and economic life 
in each generation and in so doing 


Text of an address given at the regional 
convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Boston, April 1952. 
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make available for the national welfare 
reservoirs of potential talent now un- 
tapped. At the same time, by stressing 
the democratic elements in our school 
life and the comprehensive features of 
our organization, we can promote the 
social and political ideals necessary for 
the harmonious functioning of an eco- 
nomic system based on private owner- 
ship but committed to the ideals of 
social justice. 

We desire on the one hand to pro- 
vide through our schools unity in our 
national life. On the other we seek 
the diversity that comes from freedom 
of action and expression by small 
groups of citizens. We look with dis- 
favor on any monolithic type of edu- 
cational structure; we shrink from any 
idea of regimentation, of uniformity 
as to the details of the many phases 
of secondary education. Unity we can 
achieve if our public schools remain 
the primary vehicle for the education 
of our youth, and if as far as possible 
all the youth of a community attend 
the same school irrespective of family 
fortune or cultural background. Diver- 
sity in experimentation we maintain 
by continued emphasis on the concept 
of local responsibility for our schools. 


NOVEL IDEAS 

Both these ideas are to a consider- 
able degree novel in the United States; 
a combination of them is to be found 
nowhere else in the world. Let me, 
therefore, remind you of the other 
approaches to education found in the 
closely related cultures of other Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. 

When I visited Australia last sum- 
mer, I discovered what was to me an 
amazing phenomenon: a sharp dual 
system of education, many private in- 
dependent schools, and a centrally con- 
trolled state system of free education. 
Though we have much in common in 
our educational practices, this dual 
system serves to place in sharp contrast 


our American scheme. Let me make it 
plain I am not criticising the educators 
in the Antipodes. Education is not an 
exportable commodity. What is a good 
system for one type of society may not 
be good for another. Nevertheless, it 
is interesting to see how several ways 
of accomplishing the same objective 
may be arranged. : 

Nowhere in the world today does 
the Protestant private school flourish 
as it does in several Australian states; 
this on a continent more recently set- 
tled than North America and in a 
society famous for its labor govern- 
ments and its concern for social wel- 
fare. In two of the large Australian 
states there are more students 16 to 17 
years of age enrolled in private schools 
than in tax-supported schools. 


NO NEW PHENOMENON 

This is no new phenomenon. Quite 
the contrary, the tradition of the great 
public schools of England (public in 
the British sense, not ours) —the tradi- 
tion of Winchester, Eton, Harrow— 
was brought to Australia in the mid- 
Nineteenth Century. This tradition 
somewhat modified has flourished there 
ever since. As a consequence there is 
in Australia a dual system of secondary 
education. 

What are the factors that have 
favored this duality in education? 
From my observation there are two: 
first, the firm belief on the part of 
many Australians that secondary edu- 
cation should not be divorced from 
formal religious instruction; second, 
the fact that there are large urban 
centers in each Australian state. (In 
spite of the size of the continent and 
the statistically thin population, half 
the inhabitants live in large cities.) 
The private schools are situated with 
few exceptions in the large metro- 
politan areas (Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide); unlike the English public 
schools, they are not primarily board- 
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Are private schools divisive? Is a dual system of education a threat to 


democratic unity? Affirmative answers to these questions as expressed by 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, and other speakers at 
the recent A.A.S.A. meeting in Boston set up reverberations across the 
nation. Vigorous rebuttals to criticism of private and parochial schools were 
voiced by the National Catholic Educational Association, which adopted 
a platform stating the position of American Catholics toward the public 
school. The Catholic platform, adopted April 16, is printed on page 124. 





ing schools but rather day schools 
with a nucleus of boarders. The tui- 
tion has consequently been kept rela- 
tively low and the range of income 
groups of the families patronizing 
them is fairly broad. 

In each capital city there is a group 
of more-or-less competing schools, 
each with church connections; there 
are Church of England schools, Meth- 
odist schools, Presbyterian schools, 
Catholic schools. These schools in some 
states are attended by students who 
receive state scholarships, but for the 
most part the schools are privately 
financed. The students who go on to 
a university (about half the grad- 
uates) must all jump the same aca- 
demic hurdle. So the state to a sur- 


prising degree controls the curriculum; 
there is pedagogic uniformity coupled 
with social diversity—almost the exact 
reverse of the American situation. 


DIVERSITY ASSURED 

Diversity in American secondary 
education is assured by our insistence 
on the doctrine of local control. We 
have no restrictions on the variety of 
approaches to secondary education 
presented by our thousands of local 
boards. Indeed, to an outsider I should 
think our diversity would look like 
educational chaos. But this is a char- 
acteristic of our flexible decentralized 
concept of democracy. The time may 
conceivably come when a state or the 
federal government may jeopardize 
this concept, but as far as secondary 
education is concerned, I do not detect 
any danger signals in that direction 
now. The N.Y.A. threat, real in the 
Thirties, has almost been forgotten. 

I do believe, however, that there is 
some reason to fear lest a dual system 
of secondary education may in some 
states, at least, come to threaten the 
democratic unity provided by our pub- 
lic schools. I refer to the desire of 
some people to increase the scope and 
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number of private schools. At present 
the proponents of such a movement 
are often not outspoken in their de- 
mands, but a dual system of schools 
with tax money flowing in some form 
to private schools seems to be a pos- 
sibility in some people’s minds. 

In this connection I think it is only 
fair to insist that the critics of our 
public schools should make clear their 
stand on two important points. To 
each one who attacks our public 
schools I would ask the simple ques- 
tion: “Would you like to increase the 
number and scope of the private 
schools?” If the candid answer is in 
the affirmative, I would then ask a 
second question: “Do you look for- 
ward to the day when tax money will 
directly or indirectly assist these 
schools?” If the answer is again in the 
affirmative, the lines have been clearly 
drawn and a rational debate on a vital 
issue can proceed. 

Needless to say, 1 would find myself 
on the opposite side from this 
hypothetical candid critic of public 
education. But what I am more con- 
cerned with in the year 1952 is to 
make the hostile critics of the public 
schools in the United States show their 
colors: One of the most vocal of these 
is a Protestant clergyman who reveals 
himself when he writes: “The Com- 
munist is not, as a matter of fact, 
much of a revolutionist. The Commu- 
nist would only substitute the logical 
secularism of Karl Marx for the prag- 
matic secularism of John Dewey.” If 
this clergyman would start off all his 
attacks on modern education by stat- 
ing that for him secularism and com- 
munism are equal dangers, the reader 
would be in a better position to eval- 
uate what he was about to read—or he 
might decide to skip it altogether. 

There are many sincere Protestants, 
Jews and Catholics who believe that 
secondary education divorced from a 
denominational religious core of in- 


struction is bad education. They er- 
roneously assume that the tax-supported 
schools are not concerned with moral 
and spiritual values. This is essentially 
the point of view of the headmasters 
of the Australian private schools. Now, 
that such people have a right to or- 
ganize their own schools I do not 
question. The United States Supreme 
Court settled the law on that point in 
the famous Oregon case of 1926. But 
I do question the honesty of their 
tactics when they attack the public 
schools in an attempt to undermine 
confidence in secular education. 

I am well aware that in several Eng- 
lish-speaking nations public funds are 
used to assist church-connected schools. 
This is the practice in England, Scot- 
land and to some degree in some Aus- 
tralian states. Whether the state and 
the church or churches can develop a 
working arrangement that prevents a 
state control of the church or church 
control of the state is another story. 
My concern is with the United States. 
We do not have and have never had 
an established church. To my mind, 
our schools should serve all creeds. 
The greater the proportion of our 
youth who attend independent schools, 
the greater the threat to our democratic 
unity. Therefore, to use taxpayers’ 
money to assist such a move is, for 
me, to suggest that American society 
use its own hands to destroy itself. 


NEW SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED 

In some of our large Western cities, 
private schools are today attracting an 
increasing number of the sons and 
daughters of the well-to-do. To offset 
this, here in New England there seems 
to be a reverse tendency for fathers 
who attended private schools to send 
their children to public schools. Where 
the national balance lies no one can 
say. But I cannot help regretting that 
private schools have been established 
in the last 20 years in certain urban 
areas where a generation ago a public 
high school served al] the youth of the 
town of City. 

There is no use for us who are 
emotionally committed to public 
schools as schools for all to denounce 
or bemoan the growth of private 
schools. The founding of a new inde- 
pendent school in a locality is a chal- 
lenge to those connected with public 
education. Granted the “snob aspect” 
of some of these new independent 
schools, nevertheless,” 1 feel sure in 
many cases they would never have 
come into existence if the management 
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of the local high school had been 
wiser, 

Education is a social process. This 
is a free country and people will not 
be pushed around by educators. What 
is required is for those concerned to 
improve the high schools; public 
school administrators must recognize 
the validity of some of the criticisms 
now directed against them in terms of 
the failure of the high school to pro- 
vide adequate education for the gifted. 
The problem is especially acute in 
metropolitan areas. The success of the 
private school in Australian cities 
should be a reminder of where we may 
be headed. 


DUALITY MARKED 

In terms of numbers involved, the 
dual nature of our present system may 
seem slight—92 per cent of our sec- 
ondary school pupils are in public 
schools. In terms of a stratification of 
society on economic and religious 
lines, however, the duality is marked, 
indeed. In socio-economic terms, we 
are not as far from the English public 
school system as we sometimes like to 
think. Chancellor McConnell of the 
University of Buffalo, reporting on 
English education, notes the predomi- 
nance of public school graduates (in 
the English sense) over grammar 
school graduates in the entrants to 
Oxford in 1948. A half a dozen of the 
best known Eastern colleges in the 
United States would show a similar 
social phenomenon; they enroll some- 
thing like half their students from pri- 
vate Protestant schools, which encom- 
pass only a few per cent of an entire 
age group. But it is only fair to point 
out that the same colleges have been 
trying desperately hard in the last 25 
years to attract a larger number of 
public high school graduates, par- 
ticularly from various regions of the 
country. They aim to be national in 
terms of geography and representa- 
tive of all income groups; that they 
have to some degree succeeded in 
moving nearer their goal is, to me, a 
hopeful sign. 

What is the basic objection to a dual 
system of education, you may ask. Or 
put it the other way around, what are 
the advantages of free schools for all? 
To ask these questions is almost to 
give the answers. If one accepts the 
ideal of a democratic, fluid society with 
a minimum of class distinction, the 
maximum of fluidity, the maximum of 
understanding between different voca- 
tional groups, then the ideal secondary 


school is a comprehensive public high 
school. If one has doubts about the 
ability of secular schools to promote 
the growth of moral and _ spiritual 
values, then these doubts must be 
weighed against the democratic objec- 
tives I have just listed. 

Similarly, if a family questions the 
ability of a high school to prepare a 
gifted boy adequately for university 
work, the family will have to balance 
these misgivings against the advan- 
tages to the boy of mixing with all 
sorts of people when he is young. 

Of this much there can be no doubt. 
A society which wished generation 
after generation to perpetuate class dis- 
tinction based on hereditary status 
would certainly demand a dual system 
of schools; so too would a society like 
that in the province of Quebec which 
wishes to perpetuate two different cul- 
tural groups. A dual system serves and 
helps to maintain group cleavages; the 
absence of a dual system does the 
reverse. This is particularly true of the 
secondary schools. Indeed, I would 
plead with those who insist on sending 
their children to denominational 
schools that they might limit their in- 
sistence on this type of education to 
the elementary years. 

Our liberties will only be secure in 
the hands of the people, Jefferson 
declared, and in the hands of the peo- 
ple with a certain “degree of instruc- 
tion.” This belief coupled with the 
doctrine of equality has led to an 
enormous expansion of secondary 
school and college enrollment in the 
United States. With this expansion has 
come, by necessity, revolutionary 
changes in the curriculum of the 
schools. Unless one is prepared to 
maintain the thesis that there should 
be one type of general education for 
the well-to-do, another for the poor, 
there can be no retreat from the pres- 
ent position. And let me make it clear 
I advocate no retreat. 

Furthermore, in suggesting a greater 
emphasis on the identification of the 
scholastically gifted and their educa- 
tion in languages and mathematics, I 
have by no means repudiated the 
movement that has led to the liberaliz- 
ing of our high school curriculum. 
Quite the contrary, I believe this 
movement should spread, for there are 
far too many public secondary schools 
today that are trying to use a program 
suitable for the intellectual develop- 
ment of a few as the basis of the gen- 
eral education of the many. There is 
too little effort made to develop a 


course in what has been called “cont- 
mon learnings,” now used in some 
schools, but far too few. 

By organizing our free schools on as 
comprehensive a basis as possible, we 
can continue to give our children an 
understanding of democracy by prac- 
ticing it in school. Religious tolerance, 
mutual respect among vocational 
groups, belief in the rights of the 
individual are among the virtues that 
the best of our high schools now 
foster. An understanding of the polit- 
ical machinery of our federal union, of 
the significance of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of the common law, the dis- 
tinction between decisions arrived at 
by “due process” and those obtained 
by social pressures—by duress—all 
this is now being achieved to some 
degree in the free public schools of 
this country. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ESSENTIAL 


What the great public schools of 
England accomplished for the future 
governing class of that nation in the 
Nineteenth Century the American high 
school is now attempting to accom- 
plish for those who govern the United 
States, namely, all the people. A system 
of schools where the future doctor, 
lawyer, professor, politician, banker, 
industrial executive, labor leader, and 
manual worker have gone to school to- 
gether at ages 15 to 17 is something 
that exists nowhere in the world out- 
side of the United States. That such 
schools should be maintained and made 
even more democratic and comprehen- 
sive seems to me to be essential for 
the future of this republic. 

The false antithesis between educa- 
tion for the gifted and education for 
all American youth must be resolved. 
If this can be accomplished, then one 
demand for a further increase in pri- 
vate independent education will largely 
disappear. 

The growth of free public high 
schools in this country would indicate 
to me, that public opinion in the 
United States has been committed to a 
single, not a dual, system of education. 
The history of the rest of this century 
will prove whether or not the commit- 
ment is irrevocable. The verdict will 
depend, I believe, in no small measure 
on whether the comprehensive public 
high school can win a wide support. 
In short, can we have both uniformity 
and diversity in secondary education? 
My answer is that we can. The answer 
of this audience of school administra- 
tors, I feel sure, is that we must. 
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T= development of more than 
1500 local, county and state citi- 
zens’ committees in this country look- 
ing toward the betterment of schools 
is probably the most significant ad- 
vance in public education since public 
schools were created by citizen groups. 
The recent literature on the subject 
has covered the advantages and the 
necessity of citizen participation in an 
adequate manner. Such presentation 
has been significant, sound and needed. 

The reading of much of the material 
presented together with experience in 
the development and organization of 
local and county citizens’ committees 
leads to the conclusion that certain 
factors need further study and clari- 
fication if the citizens’ committee 
movement is to contribute as much as 
possible to improving educational pro- 
grams. 


THREE GROUPS CONCERNED 

In every school system there are 
three groups directly concerned with 
the efficiency of the educational pro- 
gram: 

1. Citizens’ committees or citizens, 
whose major function is advising. Of 
course, the final control of the schools 
rests with the people who own them 
but, after a board of directors is elected 
and a professional staff is hired, the 
citizens function only in an advisory 
capacity. 

2. The board of directors, whose 
major function is /egal or authorita- 
tive. Policy cannot be set by any group 
other than this legally constituted 
body, which is controlled or given au- 
thority by the people. 

3. The school staff, whose major 
function is the administration and op- 
eration of the school system. Someone 
must be held responsible for the 
achievement of the objectives set by 
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the people through the board of di- 
rectors. The directors authorize the 
professional staff to carry out the job 
of achieving these objectives. 

Each of the three groups has a con- 
tribution to make in the development 
of a better educational program, but 
the contribution of each is likely to 
be best made in an area of defined 
responsibility. Many school adminis- 
trators and school directors have 
looked askance at the citizens’ com- 
mittee. The rdles of the professional 
staff and the board of directors have 
not been defined or clarified. 


PLANNING STUDIED 

A recent meeting, attended by more 
than 500 school administrators, school 
architects, citizens and school direc- 
tors, was held to study community- 
school planning. After a panel discus- 
sion regarding the importance of citi- 
zens’ committees, a school director 
asked, “I'd like to know just where and 
how the school director fits into this?” 
School administrators have been ask- 
ing the same question. 

What is the réle of the school ad- 
ministrator? 

People discuss the schools in every 
community. The chamber of com- 
merce, the League of Women Voters, 
the Kiwanis Club, the Saturday neigh- 
borhood poker party, and all commu- 
nity groups function in an advisory 
capacity to the schools. People have 
ideas about their schools and they ex- 
press them to one another, to teachers, 
and to directors, as well as to the ad- 
ministrator. These groups function as 
citizens’ committees, evaluating, ap- 
praising and sometimes criticizing the 
schools. Too often the persons in- 
volved do not have the information 
and facts available. The aim of the 
citizens’ committee is to obtain the 
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best use of citizen talent, based on 
facts and study, for better educational 
opportunities. 

Is the school administrator to sit 
back and wait for a call from an or- 
ganized or unorganized citizens’ com- 
mittee, or is his réle ta provide leader- 
ship to see that a citizens’ committee 
is organized? 

If the idea of citizen participation is 
sound, and we assume we can all agree 
that it is, should not the school ad- 
ministrator be the first to assume lead- 
ership in organizing a means to foster 
citizen participation? This does not 
imply that the professional educator 
should run the show; in fact, we be- 
lieve he should act in an ex officio 
capacity. It does not seem likely that 
much change can take place in the 
classroom if the persons who are to 
carry out the recommendations of 
committees and others have not been 
actively participating in the develop- 
ment of them. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S PLACE 

The place and the responsibility of 
the professional educator ana school 
administrator need to be clearly de- 
fined and put in writing before his 
rdle in this development can become 
truly effective. The school administra- 
tor is not expected to “carry the load,” 
but he still is the chief executive of- 
ficer of the body legally responsible for 
the school operation, and this respon- 
sibility cannot be avoided. Since citi- 
zens’ committees are effective in help- 
ing to develop better schools, the 
superintendent must offer leadership 
to the community in the field of 
education. 

When large numbers of people are 
working together in developing a pro- 
gram of mutual interest, it is necessary 
that responsibilities be delegated and 














relationships be clearly defined. The 
réle of the school administrator is, of 
necessity, one of educational leader- 
ship to citizens’ committees. If the 
citizens’ committee is organized apart 
from the school, the administrator has 
not provided the leadership that is 
needed. 


ROLE DEFINED 

Where professional educational lead- 
ership is not part of the citizens’ com- 
mittee, the direction and findings of a 
lay group can be damaging to a better 
educational program. The school ad- 
ministrator's rdle can be defined by the 
following statements: 

1. The administrator should keep 
the board well informed on all activi- 
ties and developments. 

2. The administrator should pro- 
vide the leadership for the necessary 
research. 

3. The administrator or his dele- 
gated representatives should serve as 
ex officio members of all committees. 

4. The administrator or his dele- 
gated representative should keep a 
written record of all action, recommen- 
dations and reports. 

5. The administrator should receive 
reports of all committees. 

6. The administrator should pro- 


The advisory committee to the superintendent of 
schools, James A. Lewis, at Dearborn, Mich., meets 
once a month. Members of the committee are repre- 
sentatives of key organizations in town, such as civic 
associations, parent-teacher associations, and mothers’ 
clubs, and individual citizens. The group is studying 


vide, insofar as possible, necessary data, 
information and technical assistance 
to all committees. 

7. The administrator should pro- 
vide the services of staff members, stu- 
dents and other personnel when needed 
by the various citizens’ committees. 

All these jobs cannot be done by 
one man but, as the school system be- 
comes larger, responsibility is dele- 
gated to those most capable of doing 
the job. Is this load too great for the 
school administrator to carry? The 
formation of a citizens’ committee is 
likely to result in a change in adminis- 
trative duty. The individuals on such 
committees often can perform many 
of the time consuming jobs of the ad- 
ministrator, such as checking specifi- 
cations, studying working drawings, 
making some of the speeches, handling 
a special school election, and carrying 
a heavy public relations load in the 
community. 


CAPABLE PERSONS 

Oftentimes there are individuals 
available who are more capable in 
some of the areas than the administra- 
tor is. 

If citizens’ committees are to be 
useful, they must be given responsibil- 
ity and significant jobs to do. Tabulat- 


ing questionnaires and folding papers 
could better be done by less respon- 
sible individuals than by members of 
the citizens’ committee. Citizen advice 
and participation are too valuable to 
ignore. It seems, therefore, that school 
administrators must accept the oppor- 
tunity presented if this effort is to re- 
sult in better education for children. 
The purposes of the citizens’ com- 
mittee must be clearly stated and 
reported in writing to the community. 
Any organization, if it is to reach 
goals, must first define them. While this 
initial step would appear to be overly 
simple, it is nevertheless necessary in 
order that direction and community 
understanding be achieved. 


BEST THINKING 

It should be said that statements 
of goals need not be elaborate but 
they must be well thought out and 
clearly Stated. The contributions of 
all three groups—citizens, directors 
and staff—will aid in developing goals 
toward which all can work. These 
should be the result of the best think- 
ing of the community and, when de- 
fined, they should be adopted by the 
board of directors. An example of 
the broad objectives adopted by one 
community can be given as follows: 
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the secondary program, currently being reevaluated by 
the high school teachers. As part of its study of the 
school site program the committee made definite sug- 
gestions to the superintendent, so that he now has 
a better understanding of the desires of the towns- 
people in regard to the education of their children. 
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1. To provide the best educational 
opportunities for the youth of the com- 
munity 

2. To evaluate the present educa- 
tional program and facilities 

3. To plan a long-range educational 
program with the counsel and assist- 
ance of the community 

4. To keep the community con- 
tinually informed of school problems 

5. To provide an organized means 
for citizen participation in the devel- 
opment of the best educational facili- 
ties 

These purposes are broad in nature 
and serve as a guide to action for the 
community. 

Many citizens’ groups have func- 
tioned only in a crisis or in connection 
with a particular building or financial 
situation. Such programs are only the 
means to an end. The education of the 
child is the end. 

If a true improvement of the edu- 
cational program is to take place, 
citizen participation is necessary at 
the fundamental level of curriculum 
building. This would seem necessary 
for the proper planning of a building 
or a financial program. If the schools 
really belong to the people, then the 
active participation of citizens will be 
as necessary tomorrow as it is today. 
Continuous citizen participation 
through an organized and well thought 
out program of citizens’ committees is 
the answer. 


POLICY COMMITTEE 

In organizing such committees a 
policy committee or council should be 
established. This council should act as 
a permanent and continuing body 
with specified terms of service and a 
system of member replacement which 
gives it continuity. Working commit- 
tees that function on particular prob- 
lems should serve under the direction 
of the council. Working committee 
reports should be channeled to the 
council for approval before recom- 
mendations to the school board are 
made. In this manner many lay per- 
sons may serve as active members of 
the citizens’ committee. When a work- 
ing committee has finished a job, it 
should be disbanded. A member of 
the council may generally’ serve as a 
member of a subcommittee, providing 
direct liaison with the council. Goals 
or objectives of each working commit- 
tee should be defined in writing. 

If citizen participation is to be 
continuous, it must not become a front 
or a publicity organization. Good 
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Small committees may work, under the direction of the policy committee 
of a citizens’ group, on particular problems. This gives many persons 
a chance to serve as active members of a citizens’ committee. But, when 
a working committee has completed its job, it should be disbanded. 


schools are not achieved on the basis 
of a single building program or on 
the results of one or two elections. It 
takes years to improve schools, com- 
munities and people, and the funda- 
mental job is one of changing people's 
attitudes, understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the educational program. Re- 
search indicates that participation in a 
constructive activity is the best known 
procedure for changing attitudes and 
understanding. 


LONG-TERM PROGRAM 

Long-term goals must be established 
so that citizens will not feel the job 
is done after a period of activity cen- 
tered on one or two immediate prob- 
lems. The administrator and school 
staff need to be the leaders in the 
development of a long-term program 
of action. 

The réle of all participants must be 
defined and in writing. 

Certain principles and policies need 
to be established to make clear the 
duties and responsibilities of the var- 
ious participants in the planning 
program. 

‘What is the place of members of 
the board of directors? Can they be 
expected to receive a report from an 
advisory group of which they are not 
a part and then say “Yes” or “No” 
without having shared in the develop- 
ment of recommendations? The final 
responsibility for making decisions 
must rest with the board by law. 
Therefore, it appears mandatory that 
board members be regarded as ex offi- 
cio members of all committees. Of 
course, it is recognized that they 
couldn't possibly be present at all com- 
mittee meetings. 

In this situation the professional 


staff is delegated the responsibility of 
keeping the board informed of the 
work of the various study groups. The 
superintendent or his delegated repre- 
sentatives should serve as ex officio 
members of such committees. Thus, 
committee reports, information and 
recommendations would be made 
available to the directors. Board mem- 
bers would feel free to attend any 
committee meeting they desired to 
attend. 

The relationships of the school di- 
rectors must be set down in writing; 
for example: 

The school board (1) shall be the 
final authority in all school matters; 
(2) shall establish operational policies 
which all personnel shall observe until 
they are altered by the board; (3) 
shall not be committed to any policies 
or proposals that are not acted upon 
in a regular or a special meeting; (4) 
shall translate into action plans de- 
rived from cooperative thinking. 


QUICKEST METHOD 

By establishing a clear understand- 
ing of the board’s responsibility and 
authority the quickest method of 
achieving desirable action is formu- 
lated. It may be necessary for the 
board to act in a different way from 
that recommended by the citizens’ 
committee. In such case it would give 
its reasons why the recommended ac- 
tion cannot be taken. Interaction 
must be possible between the board 
and the citizens’ committee. However, 
this does not imply that the board 
must present all problems to the citi- 
zens’ committee for its recommenda- 
tions. 

The citizens’ committee should act 
within the policies agreed upon in 














establishing it. If the board of direc- 
tors fails to take proper action, the 
people who control the schools, by 
ballot, can take legal steps to correct 
the situation. Little can be gained by 
splinter action which divides the com- 
munity. When the board commits 
itself in writing to participate with 
the staff and community in the im- 
provement of the schools, a cohesive 
program can be developed. 

This is not set up so as to allow 
the board members to dominate, since 
they are ex officio committee members. 
Rather it allows and provides for their 
participation. It does not appear likely 
that sound action can be taken by the 
community unless the legally created 
body to operate the schools is an ac- 
tive participant in all of the planning 
for them. 

What is the réle of the professional 
staff? Better education in the class- 
room is the desired objective of all 
its efforts. The areas of staff partici- 
pation, the extent of its responsibili- 
ties, and channels open to it for con- 
tribution must be defined and put in 
writing for all participants to know. 


STAFF MEMBERS’ ROLE 
The réle of staff members is to serve 


ex officio on citizens’ committees. 


They are to act as consultants and in- 


formants to lay groups. The organiza- 
tion of the citizens’ committee must 
be such that staff members can partic- 
ipate as professional advisers to work- 
ing committees. Thus, the staff can be 
informed of study and action by the 
citizens’ committees. Citizens’ commit- 
tees should be able to call on staff 
members when needed, and staff mem- 
bers should know that their contribu- 
tions are desired and necessary. 
Certain jobs may best be done by 
staff committees. A definition of par- 
ticular jobs to be done by citizens’ 
committees and jobs of staff commit- 
tees needs to be made before work on 
a problem is begun. It would seem 
mandatory that citizens’ committees 
do not function in the area of select- 
ing personnel. If this be so, such an 
understanding needs to be reached. 
What is the rédle of the students? 
It must be remembered again that 
school improvement is a long-time 
process. Students in our high schools 
will soon be active voting Citizens. 
Participation in the community effort 
is an opportunity for sound citizen- 
ship training which will be of value. 
There are many ways students can 
help, both in doing the job and in 
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contributing ideas based on their ex- 
periences. The students’ rdle must be 
defined and stated. Representation on 
citizens’ committees would seem de- 
sirable. Students cannot be expected, 
any more than adults, however, to con- 
tribute consistently unless they know 
they may do so and recognize that 
their efforts receive consideration. 


COMMON GOAL 

Cooperation means everyone work- 
ing together toward a common goal 
and contributing in the area in which 
he has competency. The community 
effort must surely have a place for 
the professional educator and students. 
These rdles must be defined and stated 
so that all may understand them. 

Channels of information to the com- 
munity and all participants must be 
set up. Who reports to whom? To 
avoid duplication, misinformation and 
false starts there must be an orderly 
procedure of reporting. Oftentimes a 
public report about some aspect, of 
the school program becomes commu- 
nity property before the board, ad- 
ministration, staff or the citizens’ 
central committee has heard about it. 
This does not tend to produce feelings 
of participating in group effort and 
mutual confidence. No one likes to 
be told by somebody on the street that 
the organization he works for is plan- 
ning a new program about which he 


knows nothing. It is not enough that 
efforts and action be honest and in 
good faith; they must always appear 
to be honest and in good faith. 
Reports and recommendations 
should be channeled from working 
committees to the central committee 
or council and at the same time to 
the school superintendent and board 
members. Reports to the community 
should be released by a public infor- 
mation committee after all persons 
involved have had an opportunity to 
become informed. Reports must be 
defined as information or action re- 
ports. Resulting board policy or board 


action must be reported and the basis 
for decisions explained. 

Reports and recommendations are 
not official until the central committee 
acts on them. All reports to the cen- 
tral committee should be in writing 
to avoid misinterpretation and con- 
fusion. A definite route from work- 
ing committee to central committee 
should be specified. To become 
recommendations all reports and sug- 
gestions should conform to the pat- 
tern established. 

Planning must be implemented in 
order to be’ effective. The dynamic 
part of citizen participation in plan- 
ning for better schools is the action 
resulting. Reports of recommenda- 
tions and studies are necessary, but 
even more important is the reporting 
of action taken to implement these 
studies. Periodic reports covering the 
study of specific problems and result- 
ing action should be made to the com- 
munity and all committees. Next steps 
and new goals should be stated so 
that continuing study and action will 
follow. 


ESTABLISH PROCEDURE 


A procedure should be established 
for citizen participation in regular and 
special board meetings. Reporting of 
citizens’ committee recommendations 
to the board should be done by citi- 
zens in accordance with an orderly 
and defined method of making such 
recommendations. 

The real value to the community 
of a concerted effort such as the fore- 
going is in the participation of each 
person involved. A report of recom- 
mendations signifies a job completed. 
A report containing recommendations, 
action thus far, and next steps, implies 
a continuous need and, therefore, con- 
tinuous Citizen participation. 

Through the entire program of 
citizen participation some one person 
must understand thoroughly the rela- 
tionships between groups, see how 
different groups or individuals may 
contribute most, see that communica- 
tion channels do not become snarled, 
provide sources of data and informa- 
tion, suggest other methods of ap- 
proach, and keep the long-time ob- 
jectives before the group. No one 
person can do all these things in a 
physical sense, but one person must 
recognize the real value to be gained 
by citizen participation. The logical 
man to stand ready to assist when 
needed and give leadership when 
necessary is the school administrator. 
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If I were a teacher I would.... 


N SOLVAY, N.Y., 430 senior high 
school boys and girls were asked to 

complete this statement. Analysis of 
the 3010 statements received in the 
survey indicates, among other things, 
10 general patterns of suggestions for 
better teaching. 

Following are some selected typical 
statements. The figure with the cate- 
gory indicates the number of replies 
relating to that general area. 


Understanding Adolescents (972) 

I would respect my pupils as in- 
dividuals. 

I would try to be pleasant and ap- 
proachable at all times. 

I would encourage my pupils to 
make known their own specific needs 
and desires, and I would make a real 
effort to teach for these. 

I would always let my pupils feel 
that I wanted their ideas and expres- 
sions and that I respected them and 
was interested in them. 

I would try to have and to use a 
sense of humor, seeing the funny 
things the teen-agers think are funny. 

I would always speak to my students 
wherever I saw them outside the class- 
room. 

I would always speak in a pleasant, 
friendly voice. 

I would give encouragement always, 
praise whenever I could, and construc- 
tive, not destructive, criticism. 

I would really try to like all my 
students because they could tell if I 
didn't. 

Treatment of Subject Matter (526) 

I would realize that the subject I 
taught was not necessarily the most 
important one. 

I would make the subject matter 
the means to an end and remember 
the student is still more important. 

I would ask the pupils to help to 
set up the goals and objectives. 

I would not have a single standard 
for everyone to try to reach. 

I would use some time to show the 
students how to study better. 
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I would try to show how the subject 
matter could be really useful. 

I would let the student try to meas- 
ure his own progress with the subject 
matter. 


Controls (386) 

I would discipline, if necessary, but 
I would never use fear. 

I would never be sarcastic. 

I would threaten seldom, but if I 
did, I would follow through. 

I would keep my pupils busy doing 
something they saw the reason for and 
enjoyed doing, and then there would 
be no need for discipline. 

I would never raise my voice in 
shouting at pupils or use threats as 
discipline. 

I would keep order by letting the 
pupils set the example, democratically. 


Classroom Climate (362) 

I would have my classroom pleasant 
and attractive in appearance, using the 
bulletin boards and the wall space for 
things that would help make the room 
warm and friendly. 

I would arrange the desks informally 
in circles or groups. 

I would try to have every pupil 
realize that he could be free to con- 
verse and to move about ag much as 
was necessary in the work being done. 

I would let the poorest students con- 
tribute and feel that their work was 
worth while and due respect from all 
the class. 

I would let the students be the 
center of the work, not the teacher. 


Teachers’ Interests in Extra- 
Subject Matter Areas (223) 

I not only would be able to dis- 
cuss but also would attend as many 
athletic and other extracurricular ac- 
tivities as I could. 

I would be familiar with all the 
school activities and be willing to 


discuss them in-class sometimes, when 
they were important or interesting. 

I would remember that the extra- 
curricular activities are a part of the 
students’ lives, too. 

I would support the student council 
and the school publications. 


Group Processes (197) 

I would use much more committee 
work, special assignments and reports 
for small groups, and panel discussions. 

I would let the students tell .in- 
formally any interesting stories or 
experiences that related to our work, 
and I would follow these by group 
discussion and questions. 

I would use as much as possible of 
drama, choral work, and so forth in 
class. 


Appearance (151) 

I would make my clothes as attrac: 
tive as possible, considering my salary. 

I would try to vary the clothes I 
wore to school. 

I would fix my hair and my make-up 
as attractively as possible. 

I would not frown or have worry 
lines on my face. 

I would not sit down at the desk 
all the time I was teaching. 

I would smile as much as I could. 

I would be careful not to appear 
sloppy or be careless with my posture. 


Testing (81) 


I would let the students help decide 
about a sensible testing program. 

I would be sure the pupils under- 
stood the exact purpose of every test 
and why it was necessary. 

I would use different types of tests, 
depending on what I was testing. 

I would give short objective tests 
often, rather than long, written ones. 

I would go over the test, papers 
right away with the boys and girls and 
explain carefully about the results and 











what they showed about the work we 
had been doing. 


Health, Mental and Physical (62) 

I would try not to take myself too 
seriously. 

I would not get all up in the air 
about some little thing that did not 
matter. 

I would not be tense and on edge 
all the time. 

I would try to leave my personal 
troubles at home. 

I would have more patience. 

If I didn’t feel like teaching because 
I was sick, I would stay at home. 

If I were so tired at the end of the 
day that I became unreasonable, I'd see 
a doctor, or perhaps do some other 
easier job. 


Grading (50) 

I would take into consideration 
everything I knew about every pupil 
as a special individual before I gave 
him a grade. 

I would try awfully hard to be fair 
in marking and make sure that the 
student understood why he was get- 
ting a certain mark, whether it was 
high or low 

I would not feel that there is always 
someone who has to fail. 


IMPLICATIONS OF REPLIES 

Clearly, these replies point up some 
challenging implications for teachers. 
The two categories in which high 
school teachers generally feel adequate, 
understanding adolescents and treat- 
ment of subject matter, were hit with 
suggestions a total of 1498 times! 

All the boys and girls did not con- 
sider the question as seriously as may 
have been desired. But there probably 
is some validity in every statement, no 
matter how insincere or facetious it 
may appear to be, such as the follow- 
ing: 


Understanding Adolescents 


I would change some rules about 
teacher and student relations; times 
have changed. 

I would remember that even I had 
been a teen-ager and a pupil once, too. 

I would realize that kids will be 
kids and not be too harsh with them 
when they are doing something which 
is not wrong but which happens to 
bother me. 

I would not be out to get a pupil 
and be extra hard on him for getting 
the best of me. 

I would discuss only the good things 
about pupils with other teachers. 
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I would try to figure out what makes 
kids tick. 
I would mind my own business. 


Treatment of Subject Matter 

I would not put my pupils asleep 
with long lectures. 

I would reason and explain instead 
of commanding (except in cases of 
asinine stupidity, which do occur). 

I would give no homework and 
lengthen the periods. 

I would ask the students with blank 
expressions what they didn’t under- 
stand and then keep on explaining it 
until there were no more blank ex- 
pressions on their faces. 


Controls 

I would let pupils chew gum as it 
quiets the nerves. 

I would put the students in their 
places oftener and get rid of the wise 
guys. 

I would make sure that no one fell 
asleep in my classes! 

I would make a list of pupils who 
are bad and punish just them and not 
the whole class. 

I would shut up some of the gabby 
girls in class. 


Classroom Climate 

I would get the superintendent to 
have the walls painted, maybe a soft 
pink and blue like my bedroom, be- 
cause these are better colors. Then the 
pupils would feel better. 

I would let the kias enjoy thetn- 
selves (but I wouldn't let them get 
away with murder because it would 
upset the classroom ). 

I would believe the excuses given by 
pupils for not doing something because 
even though many of them sound silly, 
believe it or not they are true, and 
everyone feels better in a class if the 
teacher doesn’t always act as though 
you were telling a fib. 

I would let the boys talk to the girls 
once in a while so as to get used to 
them. 


Teachers’ Interests in Extra- 
Subject Matter Areas 

I would let the older boys date me 
if they wanted to. 

I would try not to bore the students 
to death with the same old subjects and 
never discuss anything outside what I 
was supposed to teach. 

I would be able to talk with other 
adults about something beside school. 


A ppearance 
I would not use too much make-up 
or have cigaret smell on my breath. 


I would shine my shoes oftener. 
I would not have a sour puss all day. 


Health, Mental 

I would be careful about not slam- 
ming books and shouting too much. 

I would never find it necessary to 
yell my lungs out and show other dis- 
plays of temper at an unattentive class. 


The Classics 

I would not come to school after a 
hard night and then take out my frus- 
trations on the pupils. 

I would try not to make everything 
I did so gruesome. 

I would demand more pay, shorter 
hours, and better equipment. 


ANALYZED BY FACULTY 

The results of this investigation 
were duplicated and distributed to 
more than a hundred teachers in the 
Solvay school system. For many days 
following the distribution they were 
the subject of much discussion, not a 
little argument, and—most healthful 
of all—a good deal of evaluation. 

The administration of this school 
system will use these results as the 
basis for one or more faculty meet- 
ings. Since this material has just re- 
cently been made available to the 
teachers, the exact form these meetings 
will follow has not been determined. 

However, the statements will be 
used, specifically, as one of the basic 
considerations of a group which is to 
begin to study the need for reorganiz- 
ing the curriculum in English. 

It is interesting, too, that while many 
teachers are accepting these statements 
as being of tremendous significance 
with respect to what the teacher ought 
to be, many others are questioning 
whether there is any validity in state- 
ments of this type from pupils. The 
latter attitude would seem to indicate 
that some teachers put little credence 
in the pupil’s ability to evaluate the 
classroom situation in terms of his 
needs and interests. 

If one may assume validity for these 
statements, the implications for teach- 
ers, supervisors and administrators be- 
come readily apparent: 

1. Teachers should continually eval- 
uate behavior in terms of these find- 
ings if they are to exemplify the kind 
of person with whom the pupils can 
have the most desirable type of learn- 
ing experience. 

2. Supervisors and administrators 
must understand and be sympathetic 
with the pupils’ concepts of the “good” 
teacher. 
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Badges and “jewels” encourage 


6 heres men sat in a huddle. They 
had just attended a meeting of the 
Orange County Associated Farmers, 
whose members were genuinely dis- 
turbed about the fact that good old- 
fashioned patriotism and citizenship 
needed a bit of polishing up. All were 
sure the schools were doing a good 
job—could they do better? These three 
were delegated to confer with me as 
county superintendent. While they 
waited in my outer office they talked: 

“An essay contest would make each 
child writer think about this beautiful 
America and how to keep it free from 
communistic ideas.” 

“We could give cash prizes.” 

“We should have one contest for 
high schools at another for the ele- 
mentary grades.” 

I welcomed the men, and they pre- 
sented their ideas. All agreed that citi- 
zenship, a sense of social responsibility, 
was something in which children can 
take a real pride. A school is a nation 
in miniature. Citizenship takes in 
everything that makes an individual a 
well integrated personality, and it is 
an individual problem. 

At my suggestion the idea of an 
essay contest was tabled temporarily 
until a group of school administrators 
could give their ideas. A number of 
businessmen and members of Asso- 
ciated Farmers were invited to a meet- 
ing, at which a list of 14 plans was 
compiled. The essay contest lost out 
in favor of a participation plan of 
citizenship. W. R. Nelson, district 
superintendent of the Tustin Ele- 
mentary School, came through with a 
plan that sounded practical. He offered 
his school as a pilot school, where the 
plan was thoroughly tested for a year. 

This was three years ago. Since the 
first year at the Tustin Elementary 
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several other Orange County schools 
have adopted the plan. 

Four schools in the county, in addi- 
tion to Tustin, are now using the plan, 
and several others are experimenting 


Tustin youngsters receive their citizenship awards at an 


with some part of the program and 
may adopt it next year. The four using 
at least a major part of the original 
plan are Laguna Beach and West- 
minster, for two years, and Olive and 
Cypress, for one year. 

In this program, each child is judged 
by his own classmates. He receives an 
award, which is a jewel in a badge. 


assembly. 











Actually, this program has sparked 
the curriculum. It has given the stu- 
dent council an important duty of re- 
viewing the qualifications of each 
candidate and the pleasant one of pre- 
senting awards. 

Parents and friends in the commu- 
nity take pride in the growing feeling 
of regard for property, new courtesy, 
and new self-respect they see in the 
children. This small citizenship in- 
noculation, they feel, will have its 
larger effects later, in the county, state 
and nation. 

The core of the program is the self- 
evaluation sheet. Children are junior 
citizens in the fourth and fifth grades. 
In the sixth and seventh grades they 
are senior citizens. The eighth graders 
are the statesmen. 

The questions were prepared by 
faculty members after they conferred 
with local clergymen and a number of 


community leaders in Tustin. Each 


group of questions covers five cate- 


gories, namely, patriotism, and moral, 
social, physical and mental growth. 


JUNIOR CITIZENSHIP TESTS 
For the junior citizenship tests, there 
are 34 questions. Typical ones are: 


PATRIOTISM 

Do | know the procedure of raising, low- 
ering and folding the flag? 

Do | stand at attention while the flag is 
being raised or lowered, or when it passes 
by in a parade? 

Do | know the Pledge of Allegiance? 

Do | know at least two stenzas of “The 
Star Spangled Banner’? 

Do | stand at attention during the playing 
or singing of the national anthem? 

Do | remove my hat while the flag is be- 
ing raised or lowered or when it passes by 
in a parade? 

Do | keep desks, books and walls of build- 
ings free from writing or marks? 

Do | take care of clothing? 

Do | take an interest in school elections? 


MORAL GROWTH 

Do | play fair and do not cheat? 

Do | control my temper? 

Do | refrain from tattling? 

Do | refrain from arguing or contradict- 
ing? 

Am | clean minded and do | use clean 
speech? 

Do | avoid calling people names? 

Can | overlook faults in others? 

Do | practice everyday courtesies? 
SOCIAL GROWTH 

Am | helpful when working with partners 
in class? (Being a good helpmate and not 
wasting time.) 

If chosen for a position, do | work well? 

Am | a member of a club? 

If not chosen on the team | want, do | 
refrain from complaining? 

Do | try to like everybody? 


SENIOR CITIZENSHIP TESTS 

For the senior citizenship tests 
(sixth and seventh grades), there are 
51 questions covering the five cate- 
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gories. Typical examples are those un- 
der “social growth” and “physical 
growth”: 


SOCIAL GROWTH 

Clubs: Have | been a member of any 
club this past year? Have | a working 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure? 

Personality: Am | well liked by classmates, 
teachers and friends? Am | polite and cour- 
teous, at school, at home? Do show re- 
spect to adults? Do | give help whenever | 
am able, willingly and cheerfully? 

Poise: Am | able to meet people easily? 
Am | able to introduce people in the proper 
manner? 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 

Exercise: Am | an active participant in 
physical education games? 

Health Habits: Do I give the proper time 
to work, play and rest? Do | eat nourishing 
food? Do | keep my teeth clean, hands and 
nails clean, hair combed? Do | bathe often? 
Wash hands before meals? Do | get enough 
sleep? Early to bed on school nights? Do 
| have good posture, standing and sitting? 


STATESMANSHIP TESTS 

The statesmanship tests are for the 
eighth grade. Twenty-six goals are 
stated positively, as, for example: 
SOCIAL GROWTH 


| maintain membership and attendance in 
a club for at least one term. 

| serve as an officer for one term in a 
club. 
| am helpful to my classmates and teach- 
ers. 

| am striving for higher ideals; | have 
stopped to think what causes people to be 
good and bad and have determined to im- 
prove the good in me and destroy the bad. 

| am thrifty and am saving for a purpose. 

| am friendly to everyone but choose my 
companions carefully. 

| have a good hobby at which | spend 
at least four hours a month. 


MENTAL GROWTH 

| have developed good study habits; | 
have learned how to study and can complete 
a task regardless of noisy surroundings. 

| have worked up to my own mental abil- 
ity for one semester. 

| have read and been interested in more 
books than actually are required by the 
school reading program. 

| have made a written contribution to 
some school function, such as P.T.A., Friday 
program, school paper. 


HOW IS A PROGRAM STARTED? 
When teachers are enthusiastic 
about the idea, this citizenship growth 
plan can enrich the everyday life of 
the classroom, encourage and reward 
extra effort, and promote a “generous 
consideration” among the various races 
in the school. The success of the pro- 
gram depends partly upon the vitality 
the teachers give it in their homerooms. 
Badges may be obtained by the 
homeroom representative from the 
principal for classroom presentation 
to new members. Jewels that may 
be permanently attached to the badges 
are: red—patriotism; green—physical 
growth; blue — moral growth; gold 
— mental growth; white — social 


growth. These may be ordered from 
the principal by the student council 
president for presentation at assembly. 

Participation is voluntary. When a 
child wants to get a badge, he signs 
this promise: “Because I 
am an. important part of my school, 
my town, my state, and my country, I 
will try, with all my heart to improve 
myself. As all great Americans have 
done before me, I shall work to grow, 
in mind, body and soul, to that end 
that my country, state and nation will 
be a better place to live in.” 

A badge is given on receipt of a 
pupil promise. 

Now the child is ready to start 
evaluating himself. When he feels he 
has fulfilled the requirements for any 
one of the jewels, he fills out a rec- 
ognition request blank, worded as fol- 
lows: 
“| ———————- am living up to 
the standards recognized by my class- 
mates and friends as being worthy of 
the jewel. I therefore re- 
quest that the student council take 
notice of my qualifications.” 

The application is carefully screened 
by two of his classmates and his home- 
room teacher. This precaution often 
eliminates rejection by the group, thus 
encouraging the pupil to try again. If 
the application is refused, the com- 
mittee must tell the applicant where 
he needs to show more growth. After 
the subcommittee passes the applica- 
tion, it is then submitted to the class. 
The class considers the application and 
casts a vote. When two-thirds of the 
class favors the application it is filed 
with the student council representa- 
tive. When the student council passes 
on the application, it is filed with the 
secretary, and the president of the stu- 
dent council makes the award at an 
assembly. 

This badge is worn on all important 
school occasions. 

The sponsoring body, the Associated 
Farmers, has always given the necessary 
backing but has left guidance entirely 
to the school. The badges and jewels 
have been paid for by the farmers as 
their contribution to a greater aware- 
ness among future voters of the re- 
sponsibilities and the benefits of 
America. 

The badges and jewels are inexpen- 
sive. The “jewels” are colored glass. 
The total cost for badges and jewels 
this year for the citizenship program 
in the Tustin Elementary School (ap- 
proximately 700 pupils) was $35, or 
less than 50 cents per badge. 
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URING the recent barrage of 

criticism that has been directed 
at public education, the schools’ poli- 
cies with regard to reporting pupil 
progress frequently have come under 
attack. The same statement applies to 
promotion practices. In Life magazine, 
for example, Canon Bernard Iddings 
Bell, an Episcopal scholar, implied that 
American education is “producing . . . 
a nation of Henry Aldriches”! and was 
highly critical of “public school sys- 
tems which promote all children at the 
end of each academic year regardless 
of whether their work has been good, 
bad or indifferent.” In view of the 
disparagement of which the previous 
quotation is but one example, it may 
be of especial interest to readers to 
know what some of our outstanding 
American schools are doing. 


STATUS OF REPORTING PRACTICES 


The use of percentage grades or 
alphabetical symbols such as “A,” “B” 
and “C” was almost universal in Amer- 
ican elementary schools a generation 
ago. There is some evidence that they 
are still commonplace since, as recently 
as 1950-51, 14 out of 15 of the largest 
cities in a Middlewestern state em- 
ployed “A,” “B,” “C,” “D” and “F” 
grades in their elementary schools.* At 
the same time there is a marked de- 
parture from the use of letter grades 
in the school systems of recognized 
excellence participating in the survey 
on which this report is based. The old 
number grades (78 per cent, 92 per 
cent) apparently have been abandoned. 

Table 2* presents a summary of re- 
porting policies that were followed in 
the 35 school systems studied. No 
schools were using number grades and 
but 3 per cent relied on letter grades 
exclusively. Letter grades (“A,” “B,” 
“C’) plus accompanying letters to par- 
ents also were rare (3 per cent). A 
number of schools no longer made for- 
mal reports. Nine per cent, for in- 
stance, set up conference schedules so 
that parents and teachers could dis- 
cuss each child’s work. In addition, 
parents received two or three letters 
during the academic year. Another 
group, 15 per cent of the total, relied 
on conferences alone save as occasional 


‘Bell, Bernard Iddings: Know How 1s. 
Know Why, Life, 29:89 (Oct. 16) 1950. 

*Ihid., p. 90. 

*Shane, Harold G., and McSwain, E. T.: 
Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum, 
New York City, Henry Holt and Company, 
1951, p. 313. 

‘Tables are numbered consecutively 
throughout this series of articles. 
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PROMOTION PRACTICES 


follow sound psychological principles 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 


letters were sent home when children 
deviated sharply from expected per- 
formance. Various combinations of 
the procedures mentioned (letter 
grades plus conferences or letter 
grades, conferences and letters to par- 
ents) accounted for 33 per cent. 

The largest single group of re- 
spondents (37 per cent) used a com- 
bination of procedures but varied 
practices from kindergarten through 
sixth or eighth grade and therefore 
could not be classified under the head- 
ings used in Table 2. As a rule, schools 
in this group made use of conferences 
and/or letters to parents for purposes 
of reporting progress during the kin- 
dergarten-primary years. They then 
switched either to letter grades or to 
some procedure more formal than ver- 
bal conferences. 

Analysis of Reporting Practices. 
There seems to be a basis for conclud- 
ing that a substantial number of edu- 
cationally interesting school systems, 
at the elementary level at least, have 
attempted to find more nearly adequate 
means than abstract symbols for con- 
veying to parents the nature of the 
progress their boys and girls are mak- 
ing in school. The trend toward more 
flexible reporting seems all to the good 
since “A,” “B,” “C” grades are, in the 
last analysis, subjective in nature and 
misleading to the degree they suggest 
to parents that precise description of a 





This month Dr. Shane presents his 
analysis of current practices in re- 
porting pupil progress and policies 
followed in p ting child The 
data are from a survey which he 
completed last autumn. A _ nation- 
wide sample of 35 educationally in- 
teresting public elementary school 
systems participated in this study. 








child’s progress (on the long road to 
maturity ) can be symbolized accurately 
with a scratch of a pen. 

At the same time, the substantial 
minority of “better” schools which re- 
tain alphabetical letters, especially in 
Grade 4 and above, probably implies 
the need for professional school work- 
ers to stress for some time to come 
means of more creative communication 
with parents than mere symbols are. 


PROMOTION POLICIES 


In the 35 school systems surveyed 
last year there was much more agree- 
ment in theory and more similarity in 
practice with regard to promotion 
policies than with regard to reporting 
pupil progress. In brief, the consensus 
among the districts sampled was that 
children should neither repeat a grade 
nor be double promoted (“skip”) ex- 
cept under rare circumstances. 

This attitude was reflected in actual 
practice. The modal (most frequent) 


Table 2—SUMMARY OF REPORTING POLICIES 
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percentage of children accelerated or 
double promoted was 1 per cent in 
the survey schools. Also, a large ma- 
jority of the schools kept “failure” out 
of the picture for children. All told, 
25 out of 31 superintendents answer- 
ing this particular query said that “as 
a general rule” they favored "100 per 
cent promotion.” 

In conversation with over half of 
the respondents, I ascertained that “100 
per cent promotion” did not connote 
a mass movement of pupils through 
eight grades in eight years. Rather, it 
was a “no failure” approach in which 
children were protected from feelings 
of incompetence and insecurity. For 
example, in the commonly departmen- 
talized upper grades an_ individual 
child's program might be adjusted so 
that he could finish the last three 
academic years in a total of four calen- 
dar years by carrying a lighter load. 
At the primary level, to cite a second 
example, the slow maturing child 
might spend a total of three years in 
an ungraded first and second grade 
situation. 

Twenty-eight of the school systems 
indicated that the child's social ma- 
turity was deemed highly important in 
deciding whether or not he was to be 
accelerated or to repeat a grade. Pre- 
sumably his adjustment and his rela- 
tionships with peers were felt to be 
more important than his academic 
record per se, particularly in early years 
in school. Only one respondent con- 
sidered social maturity “of little im- 
portance”; four felt it was important 
but not highly important. 

Analysis of Grouping Practices. The 
survey schools generally appeared to be 
in favor of program enrichment to 
meet the individual needs of children 
as opposed to double promotion or re- 
tention. These schools were consistent 
in practice, with only about one child 
in a hundred accelerated in the average 
school, and, in the most extreme case, 
only 5 per cent of the children retarded 
by the end of Grade 3. 

The practices found in the survey 
sample suggest that sound psychologi- 
cal principles are being followed in 
promotion practices. An effort is being 
made, it would seem, to challenge able 
children through rich and varied ex- 
periences which, at the same time, do 
not frustrate the slow maturing boy or 
girl. 

NEXT MONTH: Practices in ap- 
praising or rating teacher compe- 
tence in educationally interesting 
elementary schools. 
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Small schools can educate for 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


VER since my introduction to pro- 
fessional education I have been 
somewhat awed by the use of high 
sounding phrases and technical lingo. 
A few years ago we were introduced 
to what appeared to be a new phrasing 
of one of our age-old problems in the 
form of “education for life adjust- 
ment.” In Elkhart our first reaction to 
this was that education for anything 
else but life adjustment was really not 
education at all. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this might be a normal reac- 
tion to the situation and that there are 
possibly others who could say the same 
thing. However, we now find ourselves 
enthusiastic about this “new” outlook 
toward the objectives of education. 

A careful analysis of some of the 
things that we have been doing in our 
small school (enrollment of 335 or 
thereabouts) and some study of what 
we mean by life adjustment education 
has convinced us that we are and have 
been doing a lot in that field. 


SELECTING TEACHERS 


In filling faculty vacancies we have 
been careful to choose, where we had 
a choice, persons who seemed to have 
a genuine interest in boys and girls 
as human beings. We have prepared 
a brochure about the community 
which has been sent to interested can- 
didates so that they might know some- 
thing of the community that they are 
to serve. We have ensured insofar as 
possible that they will find adequate 
and acceptable living quarters so that 
they may have that much security. We 
have accepted the thesis that the most 
important factor in any educational 
program aside from the pupils is the 
teacher and that her welfare will 
eventually be reflected in the kind of 
work she will do. 

We have encouraged through ade- 
quate salary increases and public rela- 
tions efforts the kind of tenure that 
will relieve the teacher of stress and 
strain invoked by poor tenure. 

We have not set up a record system 
but rather have expanded our system 
of records to include more and more 
information about our students. We 
are still expanding this system as the 
opportunity provides and are making 


RAYMOND H. HARRISON 


Superintendent of Schools 
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the information accessible to teachers. 

We have concentrated more and 
more on the matter of obtaining infor- 
mation necessary for wise counsel and 
guidance of our students. Achievement 
and other tests pertinent to student 
needs are being given, and the results 
are being made known to those who 
teach in our schools and others who 
have a right to know. 

We have gone back to our first 
graduating class in 1917 and are trac- 
ing the graduates one by one in an 
effort to determine where they have 
gone and what they are doing. Some 
of our most recent graduates in the 
classes of 1948, 1949 and 1950 have 
filled out detailed questionnaires pre- 
pared by the state university for the 
purpose of determining how well our 
school fulfilled its responsibility to- 
ward its graduates. It is our hope to 
continue this follow-up program and, 
like goodness and mercy, follow these 
young men and women “all the days 
of their lives” or at least to the point 
where we will be able to determine 
how well we have served them. The 
necessary curriculum changes will be 
made when we have obtained enough 
informat’on to warrant a change. 

At present we are offering one 
course in home and family living and 
are studying vocations, personality de- 
velopment, and educational oppor- 
tunities in another senior class. 

For the last three years we have 
been concentrating upon the building 
up of a library suitable to the needs 
and interests of our students. They 
are encouraged to read widely and are 
taught to evaluate what they read. 

All this and more too we are doing, 
but as yet we have no program. We 
feel that we are becoming more and 
more conscious of the part we are 
playing in molding individual charac- 
ters. We are wondering whether there 
aren’t many more small schools which, 
though deprived of the opportunity to 
provide trained counselors and special 
subjects, are doing a lot in the matter 
of education for life adjustment. 
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New million dollar high school at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., occupies a city block 
and serves 600 students. Additional 
land adjacent to the school has been 
purchased for use as a playground and 
an athletic field; ultimately, it will ac- 
commodate a stadium. The school build- 
ing, which was designed by Louis A. 
Oliver and Herbert L. Smith Ill of 
Norfolk, Va., is described on page 70. 


> SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


1. High School, Oakland, Calif. 

2. Elementary-High School, Sodus, N. Y. 
3. Elementary School, Lamesa, Tex. 

4. High School, Virginia Beach, Va. 


5. Elementary School, Tallahassee, Fla. 











H / GH $ CH 0 OL planned to serve youths 
and oduts ina LOW-RENT COMMUNITY 


REX H. TURNER 
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Oakland, Calif. 


He” Oakland is planning a new 
high school to serve youth and 
adults in a low-rent community is 
described in this article. Citywide 
standards for Oakland's extensive 
building program were modified to 
meet the needs of a student body made 
up of several nationalities. 

For the last 25 years the Oakland 
public school system has been fortunate 
in having architects and engineers on 
its business staff whose first criteria for 
school building design have been how 
best to meet the educational and re- 
lated needs of pupils. The superin- 
tendent’s staff, particularly during the 
last several years, when between $15,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000 has been 
spent for new buildings, has been es- 
pecially alert to see that all building 
plans are formulated from the point 
of view of educational use, as expressed 
by committees of teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. 

Prior to the last bond issue in 1945, 
committees composed of teachers, su- 
pervisors and administrators were or- 
ganized at the elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school levels 
to develop standards for classrooms, 
administrative suites, auxiliary rooms, 
and all other portions of a standard 
school plant. Such standards, once 
formulated, were submitted to larger 
groups of teachers and administrators 
for revisions, deletions and additions. 
This process took several years and 
finally resulted in agreed-upon stand- 
ards for the various types of instruc- 
tional, auxiliary and administrative 
needs. 

There remains the further problem 
of adapting these basic standards to 
the needs of a particular school com- 
munity. Consequently, these standards 
are now made available to a committee 
from any school where a new building 
is to be constructed, and the entire 
faculty of that school has the responsi- 
bility of projecting the standards into 
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the new plant. Consultants from the 
superintendent's office are constantly 
available and regularly used. The P.T.A. 
is consulted on plans for the “commu- 
nity room” and other features. 

After the first buildings were con- 
structed, members of the citywide 
building standards committee had the 
additional advantage of visiting plants 
already constructed. They profited not 
only by this visitation but also from 
a detailed and complete report by a 
building evaluation committee. 

Staff architects and engineers served 
on the various committees that trans- 
lated educational specifications into 
concrete physical terms. The depart- 
ment of architecture and engineering 
was then able to provide the design 
architect for each school with a com- 
prehensive statement of the problem, 
based on standards that were evolved 
from educational needs, adapted to the 
particular community, and kept up to 
date by evaluation studies. 

The Oakland Board of Education has 
recently approved plans and awarded 
a contract for the construction of the 
new McClymonds Senior High School. 
The school is located in one of the 
oldest residential areas of Oakland, 
where economic values have steadily 
decreased with the years until it now 
contains about the lowest level rental 
property in the city. 

The area also has become rather in- 
dustrialized, especially on the fringes 
of the residential section. Although 
there are some Mexican families, a few 
Orientals, and other nationalities, the 
student body is approximately 83 per 
cent Negro. 

The location of the school, the na- 
tionalities involved, the different edu- 
cational experiences of the children 
before they came to Oakland, and a 
high percentage of transiency have 
necessitated the planning of this school 
plant to meet the specific needs of 
these children. This has resulted in 


some changes in the building stand- 
ards set up for other schools. Besides 
this specialized planning, a full college 
preparatory curriculum is offered, sim- 
ilar to that in other high schools. 

Teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators went over all plans for this 
building. Special groups were respon- 
sible for the development of plans for 
departments and other special rooms. 

The administrative suite of offices 
was planned to facilitate the work of 
clerical, counseling and administrative 
staffs. Clerks, principals and counselors 
were consulted at length and, as the 
sketch of the plans shows, intercom- 
munication is greatly facilitated. The 
centralization of records makes them 
conveniently available to all using 
them. The offices of the nurse and 
medical staff are near by, and the eve- 
ning school office is sufficiently close 
to benefit by this centralization. 

The library was planned to facilitate 
ease of supervision from the librarian’s 
office, through its central location and 
the provision of glass panels. The 
placing of the two conference rooms, 
the workroom, and the textbook room 
adjacent to the librarian’s office further 
illustrates this planning and super- 
vision. An adequate workroom for the 
librarian and sufficient adjustable shelv- 
ing to take care of present and future 
needs are provided. Elevator service 
opens to the textbook room. Two long 
counters with storage space give room 
for the distribution, sorting and proc- 
essing of the large number of books 
that must be handled at the beginning 
and ending of semesters. Excellent 
lighting is provided in the library and 
adjacent rooms. Soundproofing of ceil- 
ings will ensure quiet working space. 
An outside and a house telephone are 
also available. Bulletin boards and an 
exhibit case are strategically located. 

The music suite was planned for 
students from this particular neighbor- 
hood. There is a demonstrated desire 
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HOME MAKING 


for a strong band in this community, 
and considerable interest in orchestra. 
Because of the low economic level of 
the students, the school must provide 
a large proportion of musical instru- 
ments. Plans were built around this 
known interest and need. Adequate 
storage space is provided for instru- 
ments and for band and choral uni- 
forms. Choir rooms and a director's 
office also are included. 

All areas of the building are acous- 
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LIBRARY SUITE 





CORRIDOR 





ATYPICAL CLASS 


tically treated. Special attention was 
given to the acoustics of band and 
choral rooms and the auditorium. 
Linoleum floor covering throughout 
assists in noise control. 

The science program as developed 
at McClymonds is closely related to 
the present needs of students. Biology 
is required as in other schools, but 
with a somewhat different content and 
set of objectives. As an illustration, a 
good deal of attention is given to the 


CORRIDOR 


BIOLOGY LIFE SCIENCE 


care of the hair, skin and feet. A tre- 
mendous amount of sound, useful, 
scientific information can be presented 
in such units as these. In addition, 
attitudes and habits that will be useful 
throughout life can be given the 
proper emphasis. The care of the feet 
has proved to be an unusually inter- 


Floor plans an this page were prepared 
by William Yelland, a member ot the 
Oakland schools’ architecture and engineer- 
ing department. 
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HOW HOME ECONOMICS SUITE WAS PLANNED TO MEET 
SPECIAL NEEDS IN LOW-RENT COMMUNITY 


"NEEDS AT McCLYMONDS 
. Growing school with increase in size 
of classes anticipated 
need direct 


. Majority of students 


supervision 


. Students, both boys and girls, need 
experiences in all areas 


. Students at senior high need to de- 
velop special skills 


. It must be possible to have a great 
variety of activities in one room dur- 
ing the year 


. Storage for equipment, supplies and 
student projects 


. Planned space that can be used for 
all areas of homemaking * 
a. Child development 
b. Family and community relationships 
c 
d 


. Home care of the sic 
. Home furnishings 


. Home laundering 
. Personality development 
. Foods end nutrition, including se- 


lection, preparation and serving of 
meals 


. Clothing, including selection, care, 
renovating and construction 


i. Equipment 





"HOW THEY WERE MET IN PLANNING 


1. Classrooms planned for 28 students 
but can take 35 when necessary 


. No closed-off areas or. small rooms. 
Teacher can supervise all activities 
from all parts of room 


. Development of rooms in which all 
areas of homemaking may be taught 
(all-purpose rooms to be used for 
both homemaking education and fam- 
ily living) 


. Development of a semispecialized 
foods room and a semispecialized 
clothing room 


. Walk-in storage space for larger 
pieces of equipment when not in use. 
Lightweight, movable tables. All fur- 
nishings movable except ranges, wash- 
ers and driers. Entire rooms are 
open and flexible 


. Wardrobes, tote drawers, storage to 
ceiling for long-term storage, and 
storage of annual supplies 


~ &., ¢, d. 

By providing a living area with adja- 
cent walk-in storage space, it is pos- 
sible through different arrangements 
to use this area in many different 
ways. A portable work bench is pro- 
vided in an all-purpose room and a 
stationary work surface in semispecial- 
ized foods room for the construction 
of home furnishings, childen's toys, 
and hobbies for families 


. A laundry center, consisting of washer, 
drier and ironer, is in each all-pur- 
pose room and in the semispecialized 
foods room 


A rertte unit with a dressing table, 
including a lavatory and mirrors, is 
provided 


. Provided for by three U-shaped kit- 
chens across the end of the all-pur- 
pose room with refrigerator. In the 
semispecialized foods room seven 
units (three U-shaped, two L-shaped, 
and two wall) provide for food 
preparation. A dining area provides 
for special events, family living, and 
demonstrations 


. Provision for pressing, fitting, and 
construction. Wall and portable iron- 
ing tables are used to allow for sit- 
down ironing methods as well as ar- 

i + for speed 





° ba let 


r 2 
methods 


A variety of types will be provided 
to give students experience in use, 
care and selection 





esting and worth-while unit. The type 
of equipment and the arrangement of 
the room necessary for this and other 
functional units in the biology course 
indicate the kind of planning done. 
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In the language arts program atten- 
tion was given particularly to the 
relationship of rooms by- providing 
glassed-in student committee rooms 
adjacent to the classrooms, classroom 


libraries, adequate pinning board space, 
bookcases and magazine racks, unit 
pieces of furniture, and a beaded glass 
screen for daylight visual education in 
the front of every room. 

Much of the same type of planning 
that was used for language arts was 
carried out in the social studies, mathe- 
matics and foreign language rooms. 

As elsewhere in the Oakland schools, 
careful planning was given to the pro- 
gram for mentally retarded students. 
Four special classrooms were provided. 
Movable desks and equipment are to 
be used. There will be much storage 
space, hot and cold running water, and 
all the necessary equipment for handi- 
craft work of various types. One room 
is planned for a homemaking program 
for the girls. 

A special room: is provided for in- 
struction for youngsters who have sight 
handicaps and for those needing speech 
correction work and lip reading in- 
struction. The room may also be used 
for individual testing and small group 
activities. 

It was found that the art program 
planned did not vary a great deal from 
that used in other schoois except that 
activities had to be set up that would 
necessitate relatively small expendi- 
tures for materials on the part of stu- 
dents. Facilities with plenty of space 
are provided so that both arts and 
crafts may be taught at the same time 
or as separately organized classes. 

The homemaking suite is composed 
of two all-purpose homemaking rooms, 
one additional foods laboratory, and 
one clothing room. Classes in family 
life and homemaking education will be 
organized. Almost every type of mod- 
ern equipment is provided, including 
automatic washers and dryers, electric 
ironers, all types of electrical equip- 
ment for cooking, both gas and elec- 
tric stoves, and all necessary facilities 
for ironing and personal grooming. 

To indicate the careful planning 
done in all departments, the approach 
used in home economics is displayed 
in the adjoining columns. 

These examples indicate the type of 
planning that was done in all depart- 
ments. Student needs, previously de- 
veloped by all-city committees, were 
modified to fit the needs of pupils of 


this area and were used as a guide in 


planning all of the classrooms and 
other facilities. 

Community use of the plant will be 
extensive, both as a meeting place for 
community organizations and as an 
adult educational center. 
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in one building 


ODUS Central School at Sodus, 

N.Y., was planned to house chil- 
dren from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade, with the K-6 grade class- 
rooms in one wing and Grade 7-12 
classrooms in a wing at the opposite 
end of the building. Common facili- 
ties, such as the library, cafeteria, au- 
ditorium, gymnasium, offices, and 
music rooms are in the center of the 
building, accessible to both the upper 
and lower grades. These facilities also 
are available for community use and 
can be shut off from the remainder of 
the building by rolling overhead cor- 
ridor grilles. 

The two-story school provides edu- 
cational facilities for approximately 
105 pupils in the’ kindergarten, 540 
in the first to sixth grades, 175 in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and 260 in 
the ninth through twelfth grades. 

The building site of 24 acres is 
located on a dead end street one-half 
mile from the main village. There is 
sufficient room for parking, play- 
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ground facilities, recreational activities, 
and an athletic field. 

The building is at the end of a 
street, and the street becomes a private 
road when the school property is 
reached. Therefore, the only traffic in 
the vicinity of the school grounds is 
that concerned with school affairs. A 
circular drive at the rear of the build- 


SODUS CENTRAL SCHOOL, SODUS, N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN through HIGH SCHOOL 


F. S. HUNGERFORD 
Supervising Principal 
Sodus, N.Y. 


ing provides an adequate area for the 
loading and unloading of children 
from buses and of merchandise from 
trucks. No child has to cross a park- 
ing area or driveway when he ap- 
proaches or leaves the school build- 
ing. 

The library is centrally located on 
the second floor of the building. Ic 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


CONSTRUCTION: Salmon colored brick 
with limestone and greenstone trim. Win- 
dows are steel ribbon sash and glass block. 
Interior walls are plastered cinder block 
or gypsum block; corridor walls are struc- 
tural glazed tile wainscot and plaster on 
block backup. Stairways are steel with 
terrazzo filled treads and terrazzo land- 
ings. Ceilings in the corridors, stairhalls, 
auditorium and music department are 
suspended acoustical tile; other ceilings 
are suspended plaster. Floors are terrazzo, 
asphalt tile, rubber tile, quarry tile and 
wood. Structurally fire resistive. 


HEATING: Low pressure vacuum system 
with stoker fired boilers. 

VENTILATION: Classroom unit ventilators. 

LIGHTING: Incandescent in corridors, li- 
brary, gy i h king depart- 
ment, band room and cafeteria. Fluores- 
cent in classrooms. 

COMMUNICATION: Public address system. 
Dial intercommunication phones in all 
rooms. 

COST: Total cost, not including fees and 
cost of land and equipment, $1,254,000. 
Cost per cubic foot, 76 cents; cost per 
square foot, $14.41. 

















consists of three rooms: a high school 
library, with seating for 75 students, 
a grade school library, with seating for 
30 pupils, and a workroom in which 
supplies are stored and books and 
magazines are repaired. A conference 
room adjacent to the library is used 
by groups of pupils authorized to work 
on various activities, for teacher-pupil 
conferences, and for pupil committee 
meetings. A large study hall, seating 
110, has a direct entrance to the 
library. 

The science department consists of 
two Classrooms, one for junior high 
science classes and the other for ad- 
vanced science classes. The rooms are 
separated by a common storage and 
supply room. Adjacent to the supply 
room is a small darkroom equipped 
with a work counter, a sink, and stor- 
age drawers. 


DIVIDED GYMNASIUM 

The gymnasium has a seating Ca- 
pacity of 700. Rolling stands can be 
folded against the wall when they are 
not in use and then occupy only 18 or 
20 inches of space. 

Folding doors are used to divide the 
80 by 78 foot gymnasium into rooms, 
one for boys and one for girls. Each 
half is directly accessible to locker 
rooms. Adjoining the locker rooms 
are the physical education instructors’ 
offices, which are large enough to be 
used for individual instruction. A cor- 
rective exercise room is included in 
the physical education department. 
This room is equipped with showers, 
lavatory and lockers so that it can be 
used by visiting teams during the bas- 
ketball season. 

The auditorium is 70 by 70 feet 
with a stage 25 by 55 feet. Its seating 
capacity is 637. The self-rising seats 
are upholstered in wine colored cor- 
duroy; aisles and the floor in the rear 
of the room are covered with green 
rugs. 

The music department includes an 
office, three practice rooms, a band 
room, and a classroom used for har- 
mony and rudiments classes and for 
small choral groups. The entire depart- 
ment is surrounded by double walls, 
which help to keep the sound from 
reaching the remainder of the build- 
ing. 

Located near the rear main entrance 
are the cafeteria and kitchen. The cafe- 
teria, which seats about 275 pupils, has 
a U-shaped serving unit in one corner, 
which provides for a double line of 
service, A dishwashing room, equipped 
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with an electric dishwasher, is directly 
accessible to the dining room. and 
kitchen. A small office has lockers and 
lavatory facilities for workers in the 
cafeteria. 

The 70 by 23 foot homemaking 
suite is divided by three-quarter height 
partitions into three rooms. In the 
kitchen area three working units each 
contain a sink, a stove, a working-serv- 
ice table, cupboards and a refrigerator. 
The fourth kitchen unit is a dinette 
but can be converted, if necessary, into 
a working unit. The center room of 
the homemaking suite is a living- 
sewing room furnished with Colonial 
maple furniture. The third room in 
the suite is a utility room in which 
students may do washing, ironing and 
painting and repair furniture. 

The vocational agriculture depart- 
ment consists of a 22 by 22 foot class- 
room and a 28 by 60 foot shop, 
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equipped for milk testing, woodwork, 
metalwork and repair of farm ma- 
chinery. 

In the industrial arts department 
are a 26 by 52 foot room and a 22 by 
8 foot storage room. The equipment 
consists of two wood lathes, a table 
saw, a jointer, a band saw, several jigs, 
a melting furnace, two bench fur- 
naces, an electric forge, and a ceramic 


kiln. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

The health department has three 
adjoining cubicles, a, lavatory, and a 
main office. One cubicle, used by a 
dental hygienist, has laboratory equip- 
ment; the other two cubicles contain 
folding cots for pupils who become 
ill. The office is used for health ex- 
aminations and for the school nurse's 
routine work. 

The commercial room is slightly 
larger than a standard classroom and 
is divided into two parts by a glass 
partition. The front part is used for 
recitation and dictation classes; the 
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back part, which is acoustically treated, 
is used for typing and transcription 
classes. 

Kindergarten rooms are finished in 
light wood, with matching furniture. 
Each has its own lavatory and booths 
and shelves for the children’s outdoor 
clothing. The rooms vary in size to 
accommodate from 25 to 40 pupils. 

The art room is equipped with sev- 
eral easels and with high and low 
desks so that students may either stand 
or sit while they work. A 16 by 8 foot 
room containing metal storage cabi- 
nets adjoins the classroom. 

Offices of the building are located 
near the main front entrance. Adja- 
cent to the main office are the prin- 
cipal’s office, the guidance office, the 
room for the public address system, 
and the vault. Storage rooms for office 


supplies and a room for duplicating 
machines are located across the hall 
from the offices, and other storage 
rooms are conveniently placed through- 
out the building. 

Also near the main office is the so- 
cial room, furnished with Colonial 
maple living room furniture and used 
as a waiting room and for board meet- 
ings, faculty meetings, committee meet- 
ings, faculty-student meetings, student 
council meetings, and small commu- 
nity meetings. 

The garage included in the school 
plan contains nine stalls for buses, a 
small office, a locker room, and a heat- 
ing room. One stall is equipped as a 
washing room, and another has a hy- 
draulic lift for bus repair and greasing. 

Architect for the school is Duane 
Lyman of Buffalo, N.Y. 


Each grade school room, although it occupies no more floor space than 
the standard classroom does, is planned to include a reading corner, 
a dressing corner with lockers that open into the room, and a work 
corner with storage cases, sink, drinking fountains, and work bench. 











HANDICAPPED CHILDREN nce torgotten 


in this Texas elementary school building 


JOSEPH J. PATTERSON 


Wilson and Patterson, Architects 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


CHOOL construction in Texas is 
in a period of rapid expansion. 
This is because of many factors, 
among which may be noted a great- 
ly increased industrial development, 
greatly expanded exploration for, and 
production of, oil and other natural 
resources, and the addition of many 
military installations within the state. 
In some communities the school 
population is increasing more rapidly 
than‘ facilities can be provided. Such 
a condition places a serious obligation 
on school officials and architects alike 
—the obligation to build with due 
regard to the most rigid economy con- 
sistent with good construction. 

The principles of contemporary de- 
sign lend themselves to the achieve- 
ment of such economy. When super- 
intendents and boards of education 
have been made to understand these 
principles, they have become, almost 
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universally, enthusiastic about the mod- 
ern trend and have given unreserved 
support to the architect. This team- 
work has resulted in the erection of 
many fine schools in Texas which em- 
body the latest thought in educational 
design and are a source of pride to 
the communities in which they are 
located. Such a school is the new ele- 
mentary school built recently at La- 
mesa. 

The Lamesa school does not require 
community facilities because it is lo- 
cated directly across the street from a 
high school that provides for these 
needs. 

Almost all enclosed corridors have 
been omitted in the Lamesa school. 
Instead, wide play porches have been 
provided. A large, sunny room, with 
a stage at one end and a kitchen at 
the other, combines assembly, lunch 
and indoor play facilities, assuring 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


CONSTRUCTION: Face brick with light- 
weight aggregate concrete tile back-up. 
Interior walls have common brick wain- 
scots with painted, exposed lightweight 
aggregate concrete tile above. Ceilings 
are vermiculite plaster and, in the execu- 
tive offices and auditorium-cafeteria, 
acoustical tile. Floors are concrete slab 
oh fill covered with asphalt tile, with ter- 
razzo in the vestibules and toilet rooms, 
and with quarry tile in the kitchen. 


HEATING: Natural gas-fired system con- 
sisting of warm air unit heaters, furnaces, 
wall heaters, and ducts with controls and 
grilles. 


VENTILATION: Exhaust system provided for 
visual education room. 


LIGHTING: Concentric ring type fixtures 
with silvered bowl lamps. 


DECORATION: Color schemes determined 
by orientation and usage. Lower grade 
rooms painted restful colors, with cabinets 
in brilliant hues. Upper grade rooms 
have less contrast. Study rooms are 
painted in quiet colors, those for recrea- 
tion and group activity in more stimulat- 
ing colors. 


COST: Total cost, not including fees and 
cost of land and equipment, $514,604. 
Cost per cubic foot, 80 cents; cost per 
square foot, $10.26. 
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full use of the space with a resulting 
economy in construction cost. 

The library has been reduced to a 
stack room as it is the policy in this 
school to have a library and reading 
center in each classroom. Books are 
rotated from one room to another once 
a month so that a fresh selection of 
volumes is always available. Only the 
surplus books are kept in the stack 
room. This makes for a highly active 
library program. 


VISUAL EDUCATION ROOM 

Visual education is provided for in 
a windowless room just large enough 
for about two classes at a time. This 
keeps the projection equipment in a 
central location and precludes the 
necessity for darkening individual 
classrooms. 

The classrooms for all grades are 
square and are lighted from both sides. 
The higher grades have community 
toilets in place of individual ones. 
The aforementioned reading center is 
located in the northwest corner of 
each lower grade classroom. Each has 
a round reading table and eight chairs 
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so that small groups of children may 
become accustomed to library use and 
discipline. 

Perhaps the most challenging fea- 
ture of the school is its provision for 
the care and education of exceptional 
children. Most of these youngsters 
are crippled or deformed; hence, there 
are special rest, exercise and treatment 
facilities so that bodies may be de- 
veloped simultaneously with minds. A 
room for speech cotrection and small 
recitation rooms for intensive, special- 
ized classes have also been included 
in the plans. The entrance to this 
department is by ramps for the use 
of children in wheel chairs. Finally, 
there is a separate play area for these 
pupils so they will not be subjected 
to the thoughtless cruelty of the nor- 
mal children. This department will 
be staffed by competent nurses and 
special teachers. 

An additional facility is contem- 
plated for the future, namely, quarters 
for the care and training of mentally 
retarded children. 

Much thought has been given to 
the proper use of color. In general, 


color schemes for the individual rooms 
have been determined by orientation, 
use of room, and age of occupants. 
Classrooms for the younger children 
are painted in restful colors with 
cabinets in exciting, contrasting hues. 
Classrooms for the older children show 
progressively less contrast. Rooms for 
study are painted in quiet colors while 
those for recreation and group activity 
are decorated with more stimulating 
tones. The aim of the architects, in 
general, has been to provide an en- 
vironment which will make the chil- 
dren enjoy going to school. 


TWO DIVISIONS 

The Lamesa school was actually built 
under two contracts, the second por- 
tion being started subsequent to the 
first. The first division, which in- 
cluded only the classroom wings, was 
finished and occupied at the beginning 
of the second semester of school. The 
second portion, which includes the 
facilities for handicapped children, the 
auditorium-cafeteria-playroom, and the 
offices is just now being completed 
and will be occupied shortly. 














HIGH SCHOOL 


to serve fast growing community 


FRANK W. COX 


District Superintendent of Schools 
Princess Anne County, Virginia 


HE new million-dollar high school 

now under construction at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., will serve the needs 
of a fast growing resort community. 

By act of the state legislature the 
town of Virginia Beach became a city 
in February. As such it will be, under 
Virginia law, an independent school 
division. Since 1928 the town has had 
its own school board, which has ad- 
ministered schools on the elementary 
level, and, through the cooperation of 
the Princess Anne County School 
Board, has received facilities on the 
secondary level from the county. An 
unprecedented growth of the resort 
community in recent years has occa- 
sioned the need for additional school 
facilities on both the elementary and 
the secondary level. 

The new high school will occupy 
a city block and will house 600 stu- 
dents. The instructional and auxiliary 
spaces will permit a comprehensive 
offering, including academic instruc- 
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tion in all branches, trade and indus- 
trial education, music (both vocal and 
instrumental), physical and health 
education, distributive education, busi- 
ness training, and home economics. 

Additional land adjacent to the 
school has been obtained for an ath- 
letic field, playground spaces, and, ulti- 
mately, a modern stadium. 

We expect the building to be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy in 
September. A photograph of a model 
of the school appears on page 61. 


Architect's Description 
LOUIS A. OLIVER 


and 


HERBERT L. SMITH III 
Architects, Norfolk, Va. 


N THE two classroom wings of 

the new high school at Virginia 
Beach, Va., are eight standard class- 
rooms, two special classrooms, and 
laboratory facilities for science classes. 
The administrative offices include a 
clinic, a conference room, a teachers’ 
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room, and a records vault. The library 
facilities include a workroom, an 
audio-visual room, and an ‘office. 

Classrooms west of the library will 
be used for commercial education. 
South of the library will be the health 
classrooms, which will be used in con- 
junction with the gymnasium facilities. 

The domestic science unit will in- 
clude a model apartment, two do- 
mestic kitchen units with instruction 
space, a sewing room, and a utility 
room with laundry equipment. 

Facilities for art instruction will 
contain special sinks, storage space 
and electric devices. 

The shop will provide complete in- 
struction facilities for mechanical 
drawing, woodwork, metal work, spray 
painting, and related work. 

Students will be served in the cafe- 
teria in two shifts. A dual cafeteria 
line has been planned to shorten the 
serving time. The kitchen storage area 
will be large enough to hold supplies 
of government subsidized foods. 

The auditorium will seat 500 peo- 
ple. It will be fully equipped with 
lighting controls for dramatic presen- 
tations. A full size projection booth 
for movie equipment will also be pro- 
vided. A system of gates will permit 
the auditorium and toilet facilities to 
be opened to the public for commu- 
nity events while the remainder of 
the school is closed. No other audi- 
torium is available at Virginia Beach. 

The gymnasium and corrective gym- 
nasium will provide facilities for a 
well rounded program in health and 
physical training and for a school 
sports curriculum. It will be possible 
to close off the gymnasium from the 
remainder of the school when the gym- 
nasium is used for community events. 
Balcony seating and fold-away bleach- 
ers on the main floor will accommo- 
date 1000 spectators. The gymnasium 
will provide a community sport facil- 
ity which Virginia Beach and Princess 
Anne County have long needed. 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
CONSTRUCTION: Exterior walls, face brick. 


Walls of corridors, toilet rooms, and 
kitchen, ceramic tile; other interior walls, 
painted masonry block. Floors, concrete 
slab on grade, covered with asphalt tile. 
Construction, fire resistive. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION: Twin boil- 
ers; hot water system. Unit ventilators 
in classrooms; gravity and forced ventila- 
tion in other areas. 

LIGHTING: Incand t, 


tric louver 





type. 

COST: Total cost, not including fees, land 
and equipment, $847,722. Cost per cubic 
foot, 75 cents; cost per square foot, $13. 
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LO W- COs I $ CH 0 Ol can expand with its community 


Bn: school population of Leon 
County, Florida, is approximately 
5500 white pupils and 5000 Negro 
pupils. 

The Negro population of Leon 
County has gradually shifted from the 
rural districts to Tallahassee and its 
suburbs, and more particularly to the 
northwest section of Tallahassee. This 
has made it necessary for the Leon 
County Board of Public Instruction to 
embark upon a program of consolida- 
tion, eliminating many of the small 
rural schools formerly used in the 
outlying sections of the county, and 
to acquire suitable sites on which to 
construct school buildings to meet 
the needs of this newly concentrated 
population. 

The board was fortunate in being 
able to purchase 15 acres of land ac- 
cessible to the residents of the heavily 
populated northwest section of the 
city. This is a most advantageous lo- 
cation, because it is situated in the 
heart of a desirable subdivision which 
has recently been opened up and will 
in all probability develop rapidly. 

In addition to being conveniently 
located, the 15 acre site provides 
enough land on which to expand the 
building, now under construction, as 
needed and as funds become available 
for such expansion. There is also 
enough land here for extensive recrea- 
tion and physical education purposes. 
We believe that the plan of the 
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PRENTISS HUDDLESTON 


Prentiss Huddleston and Associates 
Architects and Engineers 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


building will assure the carrying out 
of a broader curriculum, which will be 
much more expansive than that which 
could previously be offered in the 
many small rural schools. 

The utmost in efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation is expected because 
of the physical facilities of the build- 
ing. For example, the lighting and 
ventilation arrangements are improve- 
ments over those in any of our other 
buildings, even those constructed in 
the last few years. Corridors, which 
are economical and practical in the 
South, will eliminate congestion within 
the building. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE 


We are facing the future with the 
knowledge that provisions and plans 
are being made for a school building 
that will grow as the community grows 
and that the boys and girls of this 
county, because of such planning, 
will be provided with the necessary 
space and facilities for a well rounded 
education. 

In planning for this project we 
found that eight classrooms, together 
with administrative, lunchroom and as- 
sembly facilities, were needed. A 


AMOS P. GODBY 


Superintendent 
Leon County Schools 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


small budget of $110,000 only was 
available for construction. As a result, 
the building had to be as simple and 
direct as possible. Minimum facilities 
were planned. Total cost of the build- 
ing, excluding fees and cost of land 
and equipment, was $107,831. Cost 
per square foot was $8.87.‘ 

Light weight aggregate concrete 
block was used for the exterior and the 
crosswalk between the classrooms with 
Roman brick panels around the en- 
trance and cafetorium wing. Most 
block was laid in stack courses. The 
concrete block was waterproofed and 
painted a cool green color outside. On 
the interior the walls received a thin 
slurry coat of mason’s mix and paint 
and then were painted with oil paint 
for wainscots and with water paint 
above. Color schemes for the north 
exposure were used, as all classrooms 
face in this direction. 

The roof structure consists of lam- 
inated wood beams on approximately 
8 foot centers and 2 inch T & G V- 
joint decking, all of western fir. A 1 
inch rigid insulation board and a 20 
year bonded built-up roof finished 
with white marble chips were applied 
over the decking. 
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The north walls of all classrooms are 
simply a battery of aluminum awning 
windows with pipe columns to support 
the wood beams. All classrooms have 
bilateral lighting. All main windows 
face north. Top panes are hammered 
glare-reducing glass. The south clere- 
story windows, above the covered 
walks, are protected by a wide over- 
hang, so that no direct sun enters the 
room, thus eliminating the need for 
shades. Audio-visual lightproof shades 
may be added later. 

Each classroom contains green chalk- 
board, plenty of tackboard, a plastic 
covered work counter with sink and 
bubbler, wardrobes, a teacher's cabi- 
net, a storage cabinet, and a bookcase. 
All woodwork is fir, finished with a 
driftwood finish. Each room contains 
a clock. 

The floors are concrete slab over a 
sand fill and waterproof vapor barrier, 
finished with light tan “D” color 
asphalt tile. The floor slabs contain 
radiant heat piping of wrought iron. 
Heating is by fuel oil. 

Because of the limited budget, the 
cafetorium was the only answer for 
both lunchroom and assembly pur- 
poses. It was designed to seat 330 
pupils in three shifts for lunch and to 
seat 225 for assembly. It can easily be 
expanded to the east. The cafetorium 
floor is red concrete scored in squares. 
The wainscot is of brick and walls 
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above are of block. The stage floor is 
maple. The wood beams in this loca- 
tion are tapered both ways from the 
center. The beams and fir deck are ex- 
posed and seem to provide good acous- 
tical properties. 

The kitchen was designed on the 
basis of 11 square feet per meal load, 
and 14 square foot per meal load was 
allowed for the food storage room. The 
kitchen contains all electrical equip- 
ment, a preparation and cooking cen- 
ter, serving counter and aisle, dish- 
washing and dish storage area. Also, 


The kitchen, as well as 
other departments in the 
school, can be expanded 
in the future if an in- 
crease in enrollment 
should make such an ex- 
pansion necessary. The 
kitchen has electrical 
equipment, a preparation 
and cooking center, a 
serving counter and aisle, 
and a dishwashing area. 




















a toilet for employes, janitor's closet, 
and garbage-can room are off the 
kitchen entrance, with hot and cold 
water washing fittings. The kitchen 
has a ceramic tile floor and wainscot, 
and a plaster ceiling. 

A small office and bookroom are 
included in the plan; these can be ex- 
panded later. Both boys’ and girls’ 
toilets have been placed in each wing; 
they have ceramic tile floors and wain- 
scots. A large storage room is provided 
just off the stage. The program system 
is regulated by push button. 
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Parkers Chapel is a consolidated 
school in Union County, Arkansas; 
it takes a back seat to no rural 
school in its guidance program. 
Here a freshman discusses her edu- 
cational plan with the counselor. 


P= Chapel, a rural school 
center in south Arkansas, began 
in 1943 to develop a guidance pro- 
gram. Since that date the school has 
evolved an effective and practical pro- 
gram for a small school. Such services 
as individual inventories, occupational 
and educational information, personal 
interviews, placement and follow-up 
are extended to all pupils. This pro- 
gram has been aided by special in- 
service training of the faculty, summer 
workshops, the enlisting of the interest 
and cooperation of the community, 
use of community resources, and 
pupil participation in all phases. 

The success of the guidance pro- 
gram is due in part to: 

1. A small student body, which al- 
lows time for considering individual 
problems. 

2. Contacts with business and in- 
dustry of the region. 

3. An in-service training program 
for teachers. 

4. Student participation in plan- 
ning. 

5. Community interest and coopera- 
tion. 

6. A well trained and sympathetic 
counselor. 

7. A stable, well trained and co- 
operative faculty. 


NOT A PROSPEROUS AREA 

Parkers Chapel*is a consolidated 
school, located in Union County, Ar- 
kansas, 5 miles from the county seat, 
El Dorado, which has a population of 
some 23,000. The school enrollment 
in 1951-52 is 261, with 136 in Grades 
1 through 6, and 125 in Grades 7 
through 12. Enrollment has varied 
but little in the last 15 years. There 
are 10 faculty members. A commercial 
department offers the only organized 
vocational work in the school. The 
school has the lowest assessed valua- 
tion per pupil in the area but has 
maintained a full term and a fully 
accredited rating for many years. There 
are some farming and cattle raising, but 
the community is composed largely of 
workers in near-by oil refineries and 
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Rur al School has effective 


Guidance Program 


HUGH LOVETT 


State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance Services 
Arkansas State Department of Education 


MILDRED H. WILLIAMSON 


Counselor, Parkers Chapel School 
Union County, Arkansas 


chemical plants. The population is 
fairly stable. There are six churches 
in the area served by the school. 

The guidance program, as an organ- 
ized part of the school, began in 1943. 
Dr. Dolph Camp, then state supervisor 
of occupational information and guid- 
ance service, taught a class, sponsored 
by Henderson State Teachers College, 
under the direction of O. E. McKnight, 
in occupational information and guid- 
ance in the county as part of an in- 
service teacher training program. Four 
teachers from the Parkers Chapel 
School enrolled, and all of them have 
done additional work in the field of 
guidance. 

An individual inventory folder is 
maintaine@ for each child in school. 
In the lower grades this includes a 
Wetzel grid growth measurment chart 
with at least two measurements per 
year charted. Mental maturity and 
achievement test results, health records, 
and samples of the pupils’ work are 


also included. These permanent records 
are passed on with the pupil and added 
to each year. In the ninth grade an 
educational plan is prepared by the 
pupil. Other significant data gathered 
and recorded include personal informa- 
tion, family background, health and 
physical condition, results of eye and 
ear tests, scholastic record, survey of 
interests, recreational interests, activity 
record, sociometric studies, personality 
rating, and a community service plan. 
The vocational survey includes a list 
of work experiences and a proposed 
plan of action. The folder also con- 
tains an autobiography and results of 
tests of personality, of mental maturity, 
of vocational preference, and of read- 
ing ability. 

A sales portfolio containing a sum- 
mary of the pupil's experiences (for 
prospective employers) is included in 
the folder. Personal information, such 
as name, date of birth, height, weight, 
address, telephone number, and photo- 
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graph, is included. Educational train- 
ing, experience in extracurricular activ- 
ities, letters of recommendation, and 
a letter of application are included. A 
report of counseling conferences and 
other miscellaneous information that 
may be considered of value are placed 
in the individual file. 


GUIDANCE MATERIALS ON HAND 

The school maintains adequate ma- 
terials on occupational information 
and education, such as: 

1. An occupational file with 500 
pamphlets classified according to the 
Dictionary of Occupation Titles 
(D.O.T.) with a cross reference file. 

2. Occupational envelopes in alpha- 
betical order with 300 pamphlets 
giving detailed information not lend- 
ing itself to the occupational file. 

3. A vocational shelf in the library 
with 100 books, the county library 
books being changed periodically. 

4. College, business, trade and spe- 
cial school catalogs. 

5. Current information on scholar- 
ships and student loans, one being a 
small scholarship fund started by the 
senior class of 1949 and former pupils. 

6. A number of trips for all groups. 
(During the first semester this year 
the elementary school pupils visited 
a bakery, the fire station, and the city 
hall and made a train trip to a near-by 
town. High school groups have visited 
a pottery plant, a paper mill, a refinery 
a chemical plant, the post office, a 
funeral home, a newspaper office, and 


a broadcasting station, where six pupils 
broadcast talks on chosen vocations. 
Pleasure trips are made periodically 
to such places as Little Rock, Petit 
Jean State Park, and Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Natchez (garden 
pilgrimage) and Shreveport, La., and 
New Orleans. Student groups also 
visit at least one college each year. 
Future Teachers of America groups, 
4-H clubs, and similar groups partici- 
pate in area and state meetings. ) 

7. An adequately equipped visual- 
aid room. (Student operators are used 
for all equipment. Sixteen occupational 
films and 18 filmstrips have been used 
this first semester. Slides, posters, 
charts, photographs and bulletin board 
materials are used. Some filmstrips are 
obtained from the county supervisor's 
office, and some are school owned. 
Films are obtained from the state de- 
partment of education and from com- 
mercial companies. ) 

8. School activities, such as the 
camera club, which has a darkroom 
and photographic supplies; the art 
club, which works on textile painting, 
china painting, decal work, weaving, 
knitting and other handicrafts; 4-H 
club projects, and the Future Teachers 
club, with members doing substitute 
teaching, thus gaining the chance for 
some vocational exploration. 


HOW PROGRAM OPERATES 
Each student in the upper 

grades is interviewed at least once a 

year and more often if this is thought 


four 





Seniors are the most frequent visitors at the vocational guidance shelf. 


necessary by the counselor or requested 
by the student. Some of these inter- 
views are informal or casual, and some 
are scheduled conferences. These in- 
terviews are held only after rapport is 
established, and the student is made 
familiar with the program. Confer- 
ences with parents are held when 
necessary or desirable after the inter- 
view with the student. Interviews deal 
with personal and educational problems 
and vocational decisions. The last in- 
terview before the student's graduation 
leads, if possible, to a definite plan for 
the next step after graduation. 

The counselor and other faculty 
members help in placement work. An 
effort is made to see that every senior 
has a job by the time school is out 
each year. For the last five years more 
that 90 per cent of the students have 
completed their plans before gradua- 
tion. Each senior is allowed, on school 
time, to visit places of business in 
which he is interested. Schedules are 
arranged to allow students to have 
time away from classes for experi- 
mental work. 


WORK EXPERIENCE PROVIDED 

All seniors and juniors who desire 
it are given two extra weeks for 
Christmas to work as sales clerks. The 
school aids students in finding part- 
time work, when necessary, during 
school and vacations. Students are em- 
ployed by the school as bus drivers, 
janitors, lunchroom aides, and clerical 
and maintenance workers. All seniors 
who plan to enter college are given a 
day on the college campus to make 
reservations and to fill out work ap- 
plications if necessary. Aid is also 
given to all students, including drop- 
outs, in obtaining permanent employ- 
ment. 

A close followup is made of all 
graduates and former pupils. In 1945 
a questionnaire was sent to all graduates 
asking for suggestions, in view of their 
experience, about how their school 
work had helped and how it had failed 
to meet their needs. The questionnaire 
also asked for suggestions for changes 
for more efficient service. Birthday 
cards, Christmas cards, and notes are 
sent to graduates and former pupils. 
Packages are sent to those in service. 
This year the pupils sent Christmas 
cards to all who have been graduated 
since 1925. Information is obtained 
from colleges on the progress of gradu- 
ates enrolled with them. Counseling 
interviews are continued with many 
drop-outs and graduates. 
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There are few drop-outs. During 
the 11 year period from 1940 to 1951 
there were 48 drop-outs; 18 of these 
were from the upper six grades. Three 
were girls who married, one boy be- 
came employed, and others transferred 
to other schools. In the lower grades 
all drop-outs moved with their families 
from the community. 


AN ALERT FACULTY 

Agencies and individuals have cor- 
related their work to make guidance 
effective. The administrator is trained 
as a counselor and qualified to provide 
leadership and is willing to provide 
equipment and services. All teachers 
have participated in in-service work, 
and all except two have had special 
college training in guidance. Voca- 
tional work is correlated with regular 
class work. The English classes pre- 
pare material for the personal file, 
such as autobiography, business letters, 
letters of application, sociograms and 
sales folio. The civics class studies 
occupations, and the science class helps 
in planning industrial trips. The 
librarian has a constantly changing 
display of vocational material and in- 
formation. Seniors attend the annual 
Career Day at Southern State College. 
The community is interested in the 
work, and the P.T.A. has an annual 
program on vocations in which pupils 
participate. 

The faculty has for five years en- 
gaged in a voluntary study of child 
growth and development. This was 
an outgrowth of the program started 
by an elementary supervisor in the 
state department of education and by 
the elementary council. Initial work- 
shops were held at the University of 
Arkansas, where various faculty mem- 
bers have since served as consultants 
for the study. This study has been an 
invaluable aid in awakening interest 
and changing values of the teachers. 
More thought is given to the indi- 
vidual, the causes of his behavior, his 
cultural background, his potentialities. 
The teacher endeavors now to discover 
abilities, awaken interest and direct 
activities better, to ensure the right of 
each child to realize his potentialities. 
This aids in showing each teacher the 
need of guidance and counseling and 
serves to bring each teacher into the 
guidance program—not as a counselor 
but as a helper who can direct the 
individual and at the same time bring 
pertinent ifformation to the counselor. 
A united effort is made to help each 
child make better adjustments to his 
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Parkers Chapel boys are the first in Arkansas to take a home nursing course. 


family, his peer group, his school, his 
community and his church or spiritual 
relations. 

An outgrowth of this program is a 
school visitation program. Each teacher 
visits, on school time, the homes of 
the pupils in her room. This aids the 
teacher in understanding the child and 
his problems. With all the faculty par- 
ticipating, there is no program which 
can offer more in quickening an in- 
terest in the child, deepening the con- 
cept of the school’s duty, and culti- 
vating a desire to read and study to 
find the answer for a better way to 
help the individual. This, then, is 
near the core of the guidance program. 


AID FROM THE STATE 

Arkansas has reimbursed guidance 
programs in 60 schools (1951-52). 
All but seven of these schools are rural 
or transport a large percentage of their 
pupils from rural areas. 

The state occupational information 
and guidance service is a part of the 
vocational division of the department 
of education. Local schools are reim- 
bursed for a part of the counselor's 
salary on the same basis as they are 
reimbursed for vocational programs. 
To ensure quality programs, counsélors 
must be certified teachers with a mini- 
mum of two years’ teaching experi- 


ence in public schools; a minimum of 
one year's work experience other than 
teaching, and 15 semester hours of 
professional guidance training dis- 
tributed in the areas of occupational 
and educational information, adminis- 
trative relationships, counseling tech- 
nics, analysis of the individual, and 
principles and practices of the guid- 
ance program. Nine of the 15 semes- 
ter hours must be taken on the grad- 
uate level. 

The local school provides the neces- 
sary physical equipment and guidance 
materials, such as a private office for 
personal interviews, filing cabinets for 
cumulative records, other necessary of- 
fice furniture, professional books and 
current occupational and educational 
materials. 

It is our philosophy that quality is 
of prime consideration and should not 
be sacrificed for quantity. We do not 
subscribe to the idea that all teachers 
are counselors. We do not believe 
in superimposing guidance services on 
a school. If the service is to function 
properly, it must stem from a felt 
need by the administrator, faculty, 
community and student body. 

The state supervisor and counselor 
trainers provide in-service training for 
administrators and teachers upon re- 
quest, whether they are rural or urban. 
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Lack of facilities needn't keep 


an elementary school from having a 


Physical Education Program 


JAMES H. HUMPHREY 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Michigan State College 


ACK of facilities has been a chiet 

reason for inadequate programs 
of physical education at the elemen- 
tary school level, and often persons 
delegated the responsibility of setting 
up organized programs have become 
discouraged because of an apparent 
lack of facilities. Although complete 
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programs may be carried on in places 
that have the finest facilities, it is en- 
tirely possible to develop a program 
regardless of the limitations. 

It is most desirable for a program to 
take place out of doors whenever pos- 
sible. If there is sufficient space avail- 
able it may be developed as seems nec- 


RELAY ACTIVITY IN A CLASSROOM 


_ essary for the best possible use. It is 


not uncommon to find elementary 
schools with adequate outdoor space, 
but at the same time this space may 
not be developed for optimum use. 
For example, such things as cutting 
down a few trees, grading and provid- 
ing drainage could convert unused 
space into a play area to be used 
for outdoor physical education ac- 
tivities. 

Numerous schools, particularly some 
in the larger metropolitan districts, 
find it well nigh impossible to conduct 
outdoor programs because of the ab- 
sence of a play area. However, in some 
instances schools have been able to use 
sections of city streets adjacent to the 
school during a part of the school day. 
This entails the cooperation of city 
officials. 

With respect to indoor facilities, 
the ideal situation would be for every 
elementary school to have a gymnas- 
ium. Since relatively few elementary 
schools do have gymnasiums, it is 
necessary to carry on the program by 
other means and not to abandon hope 
because a school is not one of the 
fortunate ones with a gymnasium. 
Some schools without gymnasiums 
carry on effective programs by making 
use of vacant rooms or by converting 
storage rooms into play space. How- 
ever, with the present overcrowded 
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conditions many schools are utilizing 
all available area for classroom space. 

In the absence of a gymnasium or 
vacant room, it is sometimes possible 
to use corridor space for the indoor 
program. This space does not lend 
itself readily to certain aspects of the 
program because the noise involved 
in some activities might be distracting 
to pupils and teachers in near-by class- 
rooms. Nevertheless, this part of the 
building may be used for certain types 
of activities. 


USING CLASSROOMS 

When all other possibilities have 
been exhausted, it is necessary to op- 
erate the indoor program in the reg- 
ular classroom. At first glance this 
might appear to be impossible. Nev- 
ertheless, with wise planning and or- 
ganization, it is entirely possible to 
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conduct a satisfactory program. It is 
more advantageous when the class- 
room has movable seats so that the 
room can be cleared for activity. How- 
ever, even in rooms in which seats 
are of the stationary type the pupils 
many engage in a number of worth- 
while activities. 

While chasing and fleeing games 
may not be adaptable to school cor- 
ridor and classroom, games of circle 
formation, stationary relays, and quiet 
types of games that require little space 
afford much enjoyment for children. 
Also rhythmic activities, such as folk 
dancing, may be used to advantage 
where space is limited. For primary 
children, story plays, mimetic activi- 
ties, and singing games are excellent 
activities that may be conducted in 
the regular classroom. 

Although some of these activities 
have little to offer in the way of vig- 
orous physical activity, they provide 
relief from the stress and tension of 
the school day. In addition to the 
games program, certain self-testing ac- 
tivities may be used where there is a 
minimum amount of space. These ac- 
tivities, which are important in the 


Left: Although the furniture in this 
classroom is stationary, these fourth 
grade boys use space in the back of 
the room for tumbling activities. Be- 
low: First graders take part in a relay 
in a classroom in which chairs and 
tables have been placed to one side. 


development of skill and agility, may 
be used in the form of group work, 
with each group engaging in a differ- 
ent activity. Activities of this nature 
that have been used successfully in- 
clude ball handling, balance beam ac- 
tivities, rope skipping, target throw- 
ing, and the performance of numerous 
stunts. 


CONDUCTING RELAYS 

In classrooms in which furniture is 
stationary, the extent to which these 
activities can be carried on will be 
dependent upon the size of the room 
and the number of pupils in the class. 
If the room is of sufficient size, many 
self-testing activities can take place 
in the corners of the room. It may be 
necessary in large classes to have some 
pupils observe while others partici- 
pate. 

However, regardless of the class 
size, various kinds of games can be 
played with pupils remaining in their 
seats. In this situation relays may be 
conducted, with the children in each 
row of seats comprising a relay team. 

While the recommendations set 
forth in this article are not useful for 
all types of elementary schools, they 
may be applied in certain specific sit- 
uations and are submitted with that 
purpose in mind. In the final analysis 
the way in which the physical educa- 
tion program ,is adapted to available 
facilities will be dependent to a large 
extent upon the resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of the person responsible 
for carrying out the program. 











STUDY TOURS to northern and 


southern neighbors — MEXICO 


FRANCIS A. ROBINSON 
Assistant Professor of History 
Central Michigan College of Education 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Michoacan, Mexico: 
Fishing in the lake 
at Patzcuaro, one 
of the highest and 
most beautiful lakes 
in the world. Below, 
left: Scene on island 
of Janitzio. This 
province is the cra- 
dle of Mexico's 
intense nationalism. 


- 


AMILIARITY” with the mechanics 

of conducting a travel study tour 
has bred a contempt at Central Mich- 
igan College for any and every ob- 
stacle that may be placed in the way 
of such a conducted tour. With this 
confidence, C.M.C.E. this year will con- 
duct two transborder study tours, one 
deep into Mexico and the other to 
French-speaking Canada. 

The Mexican study tour has been 
dusigned to supply the requirements 
for intense and practical work, inas- 
much as most of the students making 
the trip are already prepared by a 
six-hour sequence in Latin-American 
history. Housing and transportation 
problems have been minimized by the 
experience already gained in 1950 
during a United States travel tour 
conducted by this school. This per- 
mits greater emphasis on the collateral 
aspects of travel. 

Preliminary studies and wide refer- 
ence readings will be required prior 
to leaving Michigan, which will per- 
mit the tour leader to commence in- 
tegrating American-Mexican national 
relations just as soon as the bus leaves 
Michigan. 

The tour will move through the 
American Southwest, exploring and 
analyzing the causes of conflict in the 
development of Mexican and Amer- 
ican nationalism. It will be possible 
for the students to observe and sense 
the apparent American complex rela- 
tive to the Mexicans as they travel 
through Oklahoma and Texas. 

Then across the border itself and 
through the 150 miles of desert in 
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North Mexico to the modern, indus- 
trial city of Monterrey—the Chicago 
of Mexico. The students will com- 
mence soaking up statistics, observe 
machinery for higher production, 
sample living in the noise and con- 
fusion of a Mexico madly trying to 
emulate the United States. A beau- 
tiful industrial pattern will be ob- 
served here. American technics have 
moved in on Spanish towns, vitalizing 
modern business as it lies in the 
shadow of Saddle Back Mountain, 
which is west of the northward surge 
of Mexican culture as it once streamed 
into Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana 
and the American Southwest. It is 
the advance of machinery and now 
the retreat before American indus- 
trialism. 

Going even deeper into Mexico, 
tour members will sense with every 
mile that the Mexicans whom they 
meet have great pride in what they 
are doing. Now the trail leads past 
a tropical sugar plantation, then cold, 
rain drenched mountains, deep into 
jungles, and over more mountains to 
the great central plain on which 
Mexico City lies. Again there is 
modernity, yet peculiarly dominated by 
the great indigenous cultures of the 
past and the great cathedrals of 
Colonial Mexico. 

Here in a period of intense study 
the travelers will commence to crys- 
tallize their observations and read- 
ings. There will be lectures by 
eminent Mexican historians, econom- 
ists, artists and labor leaders. Dis- 
cussions afterward by the instructor 
will correlate new attitudes and new 
ideas into a better understanding of 
modern Mexico. Each student will be 
given time to follow individual study 
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projects, in political, economic or 
other fields of interest. 

Sightseeing, in the tourist sense of 
the word, will be subordinated to the 
studies. Mexico City will serve as 
the work center for each trip. The 
pyramids, an object lesson on the 
greatness of the Toltec Indian culture, 
are a sight to remember and worthy 
of many trips. The students will stay 
a week in Mexico City before moving 
to Morelia, Michoacan, in western 
Mexico, and during that week one 
of the dominant influences that will be 
felt will be the national election just 
completed, bringing in a new Mexican 
president for a six-year term. 

Morelia, a large provincial city, will 
serve as a contrast to modern Mexico 
City as it has largely expressed its 
Nineteenth Century ideas in buildings. 


It is also the area of the secondary 
Indian culture, the Tarascan, and the 
seat of Mexico's second greatest uni- 
versity, San Nicolas. This city will 
serve as a natural point from which 
to depart into the study of Mexico's 
national development, as the area con- 
tributed during the national period 
of Mexico's development to the in- 
tense nationalism felt in the modern 
political scene. 

The journey out of Mexico from 
Morelia will sidestep Mexico City on 
the west and will leave in the minds 
of the students the feeling of what 
Old Mexico is like as they move north 
once more to the border. The instruc- 
tor will use the public address system 
in the bus on the return trip. A final lec- 
ture will tie in the various elements es- 
sential to an understanding of Mexico. 


French-speaking CANADA 


RACHEL LOUGHRIDGE 


Head, Department of Foreign Languages 
Central Michigan College of Education 


UR first travel class in French 

will leave Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
August 5 and will travel directly to 
the province of Quebec, where the 
activities of the course will center in 
the cities of Montreal and Quebec. 
From Montreal a trip will be made 
through the colorful French-Canadian 
resorts, of the Laurentian Mountains, 
as far as Sainte-Agathe-des-Monts. 

The group will spend a half day 
at Trois-Rivieres, an early French 
settlement on the St. Lawrence River 
between Montreal and Quebec. Visits 
will be made to the shrine of Sainte- 
Anne-de-Beaupre, a few miles beyond 
Quebec, and to the Ile d’Orleans, the 
island near by where Cartier landed 
more than 400 years ago. 

In Montreal, Trois-Rivieres and the 
city of Quebec are many buildings, 
streets and institutions established by 
the early French settlers. Students will 
have an opportunity to visit these and 
to talk with guides and other residents 
about them. Stops will be made in 
some of the French-Canadian villages 
so that students may see something of 
village life. The persistence of many 
French ways of living and the modi- 
fication of others by regional influences 
or contacts with the English and 
American civilizations will be dis- 


cussed as they appear during the trip. 

Some time before the tour begins 
reading lists of books of travel and 
history, of novels and short stories, in 
both French and English, will be sup- 
plied, and French vocabulary lists and 
maps of the province of Quebec and 
of the cities of Montreal and Quebec 
will be distributed. Students will be 
asked to do a certain amount of read- 
ing and to comment on it in written 
French before leaving on the tour. 
En route there will be opportunity for 
conversation in French, with the help 
of the instructor, so that students who 
have not spoken much French recently 
may become accustomed to the use 
of the language. 

As much as possible during the 
trip, students will be lodged in homes 
or motels managed by French-speaking 
persons. Numerous restaurants where 
little or no English is spoken will be 
available. French-speaking guides will 
be provided for tours of Montreal, to 
the Ile d’Orleans, and through insti- 
tutions established by the French, such 
as the Hotel-Dieu and the Convent 
of the Ursulines in Quebec. There will 
be free time for students to find their 
own opportunities for conversing with 
shopkeepers, public employes, and 
others. 

















CHALK DUST 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS FOR PRINCIPALS 
The Pen Pal Project 

A SCHOOL PROJECT for June which is particularly 
delightful (that is, June, not the project) is the Pen 
Pal Project, wherein the little kiddies swap addresses 
with similar misguided moppets in far away places and 
enter into correspondence thereby. The Project is ap- 
propriate for June because of the imminent summer 
vacation, when the whole idea can be quietly buried 
and forgotten. Better yet, if the project can be confined 
to kindergarten age, before the little ones learn how 
to write, it may have great educational values. 

The Pen Pal Project was probably thought up orig- 
inally by the Post Office Department to encourage the 
sale of stamps. Maybe the Stationers Association had 
something to do with it, too, for it creates a felt need 
for envelopes and paper. The project ranks high among 
worth-while out-goes and out-comes. It correlates read- 
ing, writing, spelling, geography, stamp collecting, and 
a lot of other subjects that will occur to the wary teacher 
as the whole thing mushrooms. 

It was with an overflowing heart and a weak mind 
that I embarked on the Pen Pal Project with my eager 
little charges. The pre-planning was a wee bit vague. 
Little Mabel wanted to send Bibles to the Hottentots, 
whereas Junior, who has a keen business eye, suggested 
that the entire class put the bee on Santa Claus. 

Names of correspondents were obtained from an 
eager agency, and the class forthwith wrote intimate 
descriptions of their homeland and life. In the cause 
of democracy, the letters were uncensored until I dis- 
covered that several of the little ones had given rather 
exact quotations made by the bus driver the day they 
had, as an innocent childish prank, deflated all the tires 
on the school bus. 

The real trouble did not start until answers to the 
letters began to pour in. Most of the replies suggested 
a one way exchange of gifts, and this twanged an im- 
mediate chord. in all hearts. A gift collection emphasiz- 
ing the American way of life included bottles of hair 
oil, knobs from radio cabinets, home made cookies, and 
even a case of dog food supplied, under class pressure, 
by a near-by grocer. We also sent some beautiful art 
photos of Rheims Cathedral to the children of Belgium. 

Everything considered the Pen Pal Project was a great 
success. Fortunately the largest boat load of letters got 
caught in a storm and foundered before it reached the 
three-mile limit. 


DEFINITION from W. Shakespeare, formerly of Strat- 
ford: Cunning in music and the mathematics (“Taming 
of the Shrew,’—Act 2, Sc. 1), tutor both to good and 
bad ("Rape of Lucrece”), this schoolmaster is exceed- 


ing fantastical; too, too vain, too, too vain (“Love's 
Labour’s Lost”—Act 5, Sc. 2). 
THE POW-WOW 
Now the merry summer solstice 
Brings the Feast of the Commencement, 
The Beginning and the Ending, 
When the sheep and goats are parted. 
Now the tribe unites in tribute 
To the young men and the maidens 
Who will soon go forth to battle 
Or begin to raise papooses. 
(There is joy and merrymaking, 
There is capering and whoopie, 
And the apple juice flows freely 
As the oldsters stage reunions.) 
From the hills and from the valleys 
In their jeeps and station wagons, 
Garbed in shining paint and feathers, 
Come the gift beladen kinfolk. 
They have left their pleasant wigwams, 
Left their bridge and their canasta, 
Given up their TV wrestlers 
To attend the ceremonies. 
They will sit and sweat and swelter 
Gazing fondly at their offspring, 
Wondering how their dumber neighbors 
Ever won a place of honor. 
Then a Sachem from afar off, 
Battling the P.A. system, 
Will expound his words of wisdom 
To the wilting youths and maidens. 
He will give them weighty counsel, 
How to build a better wigwam, 
How to shape a cunning arrow, 
How to shoot the bull when cornered. 
Glibly will he read the omens, 
Scaring half the population, 
Till the littlest papooses 
Quickly raise a counter-clamor. 
Then the prizes will be given 
To the ablest of the young folk. 
(No one knows what cunning figures 
Entered in the computations.) 
Then, at final length, the Wise Man 
Will bestow the gift of wisdom, 
Giving to each brave his sheepskin 
To each maiden her diploma. 
And in mutual admiration 
Neighbors will applaud each other 
As the Wigwam slowly empties 
And the Feast of the Commencement 
Sinks into the summer doldrums. 
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Curbing Subversive Activities 


in the Public Schools 


URING this period, when our 

national security is being threat- 
ened, a number of state legislatures 
have taken steps designed to keep 
subversive influences out of the pub- 
lic schools. They have passed laws 
prohibiting the employment of teach- 
ers who advocate, or who hold mem- 
bership in organizations that advocate, 
the overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment by force and violence, and they 
have passed so-called “teacher-oath 
laws.” 

Needless to say, the passage of such 
laws has generated a great deal of 
feeling both within and without the 
teaching profession. On several oc- 
casions state courts have ruled on the 
constitutionality of such statutes, but 
it was not until recently that the 
United States Supreme Court passed 
on the constitutionelity of one of the 
most widely discussed laws of this 
type, the Feinberg law, passed by the 
New York legislature in 1949.! In 
a 6 to 3 decision the court upheld 
the constitutionality of this law, which 
makes membership in any organiza- 
tion listed by the state board of regents 
as subversive, prima facie grounds for 
dismissal of public school teachers. 

By some this decision was en- 
thusiastically received; by others it was 
thoroughly regretted. While it is deci- 
sive of the law, for the time being at 
least, it will result in convincing few 
people who question the wisdom of 
this sort of legislation that the cause 
of national security is advanced by 
such statutes. 

Justice Minton wrote the majority 
opinion. Justice Frankfurter wrote a 
dissenting opinion as did also Justice 
Douglas—one in which Justice Black 
concurred. The decision apparently 
reveals conflicting, or at least differing, 
philosophies. This is, no doubt, be- 
cause of the nature of the case. It in- 
volved abstract or speculative issues 
and was not, in the words of Justice 
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Frankfurter, based “on the concrete- 
ness afforded by an actual, present, 
defined controversy . . . between ad- 
versaries immediately affected.” Con- 
sequently, he was prompted to say: 

“But as the case comes to us we 
can have no guide other than our own 
notions—however uncritically extra- 
judicial—of the real bearing of the 
New York arrangement on the free- 
dom of thought and activity, and espe- 
cially on the feeling of such freedom, 
which are, as I suppose no one would 
deny, part of the necessary professional 
equipment of teachers in a free so- 
ciety.” 

Because of this he took the stand 
that the court should decline jurisdic- 
tion and dismiss the appeal. 


DANGEROUS INFLUENCES 


The majority opinion was based on 
the idea that while teachers have the 
right of freedom to assemble, speak 
and believe as they see fit they have 
no right to become employes of the 
state on their own terms and that the 
state has the right to protect the minds 
of the children from dangerous in- 
fluences. Dissenting Justices Douglas 
and Black based their position on the 
argument that the law constituted an 
infringement of academic freedom and 
a denial of freedom of thought and 
expression to teachers. 

To understand the controversy one 
must first understand the educational 
laws, particularly that law upon whose 
constitutionality the court ruled. 

In 1917 the state legislature passed 
an act providing for the removal of 
superintendents, teachers and employes 
in any school district “for the utterance 
of any treasonable or seditious word 
or words or the doing of any treason- 
able or seditious act or acts while hold- 
ing such positions.”* In 1939 it passed 


"New York Education Law, Sec. 3021. 


another act that provided, in part, for 
disqualifying from public employment 
those who teach, advocate or advise 
the overthrow of the government of 
the United States or any of its sub- 
divisions by force or violence or who 
belong to organizations that so ad- 
vocate.* 

This law provided for hearings for 
those affected when demanded. Ap- 
parently no action had ever been taken 
under these laws against any teacher 
in the state. Probably because of this, 
in part, and because it became aroused 
over charges and countercharges leveled 
at subversive influences purported to 
be at work in the public schools, the 
legislature passed the so-called Fein- 
berg law in 1949.4 This was designed 
to implement the laws previously men- 
tioned. The preamble to this law is 
important because it evidences the 
attitude of thinking of the legislature. 
It reads as follows: 

“The legislature hereby finds and 
declares that there is common report 
that members of subversive groups, 
and particularly of the Communist 
party and certain of its affiliated or- 
ganizations, have infiltrated into public 
employment in the public schools of 
the state. This has occurred and con- 
tinues despite the existence of statutes 
designed to prevent the appointment 
to or the retei.tion in employment in 
public office and particularly if the 
public schools of the state of members 
of any organization which teaches or 
advocates that the government of the 
United States or of any state or of 
any political subdivision thereof shall 
be overthrown by force or violence or 
by any unlawful means. The conse- 
quence of any such infiltration into 
the public schools is that subversive 
propaganda can be disseminated 
among children of tender years by 
those who teach them and to whom 
the children look for guidance, author- 
ity and leadership. 

“The legislature finds that members 
of such groups frequently use their 
office or position to advocate and teach 
subversive doctrines. The legislature 
finds that members of such groups are 
frequently bound by oath, agreement, 
pledge or understanding to follow, ad- 
vocate and teach a prescribed party 
line or group dogma or doctrine with- 
out regard to truth or free inquiry. 
The legislature finds that such dis- 
semination of propaganda may be and 
frequently is sufficiently subtle to 


"New York Civil Service Law, Sec. 12-a. 
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escape detection in the classroom. It 
is difficult, therefore, to measure the 
menace of such infiltration in the 
schools by conduct in the classroom. 

“The legislature further finds and 
declares that in order to protect the 
children in our state from such sub- 
versive influence it is essential that the 
laws prohibiting persons who are 
members of subversive groups, such as 
the Communist party and its affiliated 
organizations, from obtaining or re- 
taining employment in the public 
schools, be rigorously enforced. The 
legislature deplores the failure hereto- 
fore to prevent such infiltration, which 
threatens dangerously to become a 
commonplace in our schools. To this 
end, the board of regents, which is 
charged primarily with the responsi- 
bility of supervising the public school 
systems in the state, should be ad- 
monished and.directed to take affirma- 
tive action to meet this grave menace 
and to report thereon regularly to the 
state legislature.” 


THREE SUBDIVISIONS 

The main part of the law consists 
of three subdivisions, the first of which 
requires the board of regents to adopt 
and enforce all necessary rules and 
regulations for the disqualification 
and removal of school employes who 
violate the provisions of the law or 
who are not eligible for appointment 
to, or retention in, any position in the 
public schools because of Section 12-a 
of the Civil Service Law. 

The second subdivision of the law 
requires the board of regents, after in- 
quiry, notice and hearing, to make a 
list of organizations considered sub- 
versive. It further provides that the 
board may utilize any similar listing 
promulgated by a federal agency under 
authority of federal law. Likewise, it 
provides that the board's rules and 
regulations, mentioned in the first sub- 
division, shall make membership in 
any organization included in its listing 
prima facie evidence of disqualifica- 
tion for, or retention in, office. 

In the third subdivision the law re- 
quires the board of regents to make 
an annual report to the legislature 
concerning the measures taken under 
the authority of the law. 

As is already known, this law was 
received by the teachers, especially, 
with mixed emotions. Shortly, an ac- 
tion was brought in the supreme court, 
Kings County, to test its constitution- 
ality.© The court held that the law 

*196 Misc. 873, 95 N.Y.S. (2d) 114. 
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and the rules developed thereunder by 
the board of regents violate the due- 
process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It held that the law is, 
in reality, a bill of attainder—an act 
inflicting punishment without judicial 
trial—and declared it unconstitutional. 

On appeal this decision was reversed 
by the appellate division of the 
supreme court,® whose decision, in 
turn, was affirmed by the court of ap- 
peals.* 

It was on an appeal from the deci- 
sion of the court of appeals that the 
United States Supreme Court obtained 
jurisdiction of the case in which it 
upheld the constitutionality of the 
Feinberg law. To the contention that 
the law and the rules promulgated un- 
der it by the board of regents con- 
stitute an abridgment to the right of 
free speech and assembly of public 
school employes, the court said: 

“It is clear that such persons have 
the right under our law to assemble, 
speak, think and believe as they will. 
.. . It is equally clear that they have 
no right to work for the state in the 
school system on their own terms. . . . 
They may work for the school system 
upon the reasonable terms laid down 
by the proper authorities of New 
York. If they do not choose to work 
on such terms, they are at liberty to 
retain their beliefs and associations and 
go elsewhere.” 

The court went on to point out that 
there are two ways in which public 
school employes might be denied the 
privilege of working for the school 
system: (1) by advocating overthrow 
of our government by force and vio- 
lence, and (2) by unexplained mem- 
bership in some organization found to 
be subversive in character, after due 
notice and hearing, and “known by 
such persons to have such purpose.” 

‘In this case the constitutionality of 
only the second proposition was in 
question. The court said: 

“A teacher works in a sensitive area 
in a schoolroom. There he shapes the 
attitudes of young minds toward the 
society in which they live. In this, the 
state has a vital interest. It must 
preserve the integrity of the schools. 
That the school authorities have the 
right and the duty to screen the offi- 
cials, teachers and employes as to their 
fitness to maintain the integrity of the 
schools as a part of ordered society, 


°275 App. Div. 527, 96 N.Y.S. (2d) 
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cannot be doubted. One's associates, 
past and present, as well as one’s con- 
duct, may properly be considered in 
determining fitness and loyalty.” 

It also was contended that the law, 
which requires the board of regents to 
provide in its rules and regulations 
that membership in those “organiza- 
tions listed by the board after notice 
and hearing, with provision for review 
in accordance with the statute, shall 
constitute prima facie evidence of dis- 
qualification, denies due process, be- 
cause the fact found bears no relation 
to the fact presumed.” This the court 
refused to accept on the ground that 
“disqualification follows . . . as a rea- 
sonable presumption from such mem- 
bership. . . .” It pointed out that the 
presumption is not conclusive, and the 
person against whom it might arise 
has the opportunity to rebut it—that 
the presumption remains only so long 
as it is not challenged by substantial 
evidence. It further pointed out that 
the term as used implies a hearing at 
which the accused has the right to 
present evidence to rebut the presump- 
tion “ ‘sanctioned by the prima facie 
evidence for which . . . Section 3022 
makes provision.’ ” 


“SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS” 

Justice Douglas took exception to 
the opinion of the majority in a dis- 
senting opinion in which Justice Black 
concurred. He interpreted this law as 
one in which the state attempted to 
“place its employes in the category of 
second-class citizens by denying them 
freedom of thought and expression.” 
This, he held, was a law that had no 
constitutional basis. He pointed out 
that the Constitution guarantees to all 
freedom of thought and expression 
“and none needs it more than the 
teacher.” He added: 

“The present law proceeds on a prin- 
ciple repugnant to our society—guilt 
by association. A teacher is disqualified 
because of her membership in an or- 
ganization found to be ‘subversive.’ 
The finding as to the ‘subversive’ 
character of the organization is made 
in a proceeding to which the teacher 
is not a party and in which it is not 
clear that she may even be heard. . . . 
The mere fact of membership in the 
organization raises a prima facie case 
of her own guilt. She may, it is said, 
show her innocence. But innocence in 
this case turns on knowledge; and, 
when the witch hunt is on, one who 
must rely on ignorance leans on a 
feeble reed . . .” 
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“The very threat of such a procedure 
is certain to raise havoc with academic 
freedom. Youthful indiscretions, mis- 
taken causes, misguided enthusiasms— 
all long forgotten—-become the ghosts 
of a harrowing present. Any organiza- 
tion committed to a liberal cause, any 
group organized to revolt against an 
hysterical trend . . . becomes suspect. 
These are the organizations into which 
Communists often infiltrate. Their 
presence infects the whole, even 
though the project was not conceived 
in sin. A teacher caught in that mesh 
is almost certain to stand condemned. 
Fearing condemnation, she will tend to 
shrink from any association that stirs 
controversy. In that manner freedom 
of expression will be stifled.” 

In his dissenting opinion he argued 
that school systems need not become 
Communist cells, but a teacher should 
be judged only on the basis of overt 
acts. As long as she is an efficient 
teacher and a law-abiding citizen “her 
private life, her political philosophy, 
her social creed should not be the cause 
of reprisals against her.” 


“PUBLIC MASTERS” 

While Justice Black concurred in 
Justice Douglas’ dissenting opinion, 
he amplified it somewhat. He argued 
that laws such as the one under con- 
sideration rest on the belief that the 
government should “supervise and 
limit the flow of ideas into the minds 
of men” and that the result of this is 
to “mould people into a common in- 
tellectual pattern.” Instead, he argued, 
government “should leave the mind 
and spirit of man absolutely free.” He 
felt that public officials vested with the 
power to choose groups with which 
teachers might associate “are not pub- 
lic servants; they are public masters.” 

The arguments on both sides of 
this case were, more or less, for- 
mulated in vacuo and not in response 
to a given state of facts. Had a teacher 
who had been removed by a school 
board following a hearing brought a 
case with certain stipulated facts in 
which she questioned the constitu- 
tionality of the law one can only sur- 
mise what the arguments and decision 
might have been and what alignment 
there might have been on the part of 
the court.* 


*For a complete treatment of the ques- 
tion of judicial interpretations of so-called 
“subversive activities laws,” see: Bolmeier, 
E. C.: Judicial Interpretations of Legisla- 
tion Designed to Prevent Subversive Activ- 
ities in the Schools, Yearbook of School 
Law, 1951, pp. 73-89. 
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Montana court clarifies position of 


High School Districts 


if Bers position of high school dis- 
tricts in Montana was finally clari- 
fied by a state supreme court decision 
handed down on February 14. The 
decision resulted from an appealed 
case, brought by a taxpayer in the 
Browning High School district, which 
questioned a bond issue voted on the 
high school district. All five justices 
of the court concurred in the decision, 
declaring high school districts legal 
entities but limiting bonding on them. 

An article in The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS for November 1951 reported 
that high school districts appeared to 
be outlawed in Montana. This deduc- 
tion was based upon a supreme court 
decision handed down in July 1951, 
which seemingly held that high school 
districts were unconstitutional. 

High school districts had originally 
been permitted in Montana by the 
legislative assembly of 1933-34. This 
legislation provided for the grouping 
of common school districts in order 
to form a larger tax base for bonding 
purposes for high schools. In 1946 
the attorney general declared this law 
inoperative as the purpose for which 
it had been originally devised was no 
longer valid. In 1947 the legislative 
assembly reenacted the high school dis- 
trict law, giving high school districts 
a much broader status with authority 
as separate corporate legal entities 
to be bonded upon up to the maxi- 
mum, independent of any indebtedness 
on the component common school dis- 
trict. This legislation was upheld by 
the Montana state supreme court in 
1947. In 1949 the law was amended 
to provide that the high school district 
could be used as a tax base for op- 
erational and maintenance levies for 
current support of high schools. 

The supreme court decision of July 
1951 reversed the 1947 supreme court 
ruling and appeared to state that high 
school districts were unconstitutional 
on the grounds that the legislative as- 
sembly had no right to go contrary 
to constitutional provisions which lim- 
ited the establishment of new districts 
and the indebtedness of any school 
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district. High school districts contin- 
ued to be used as a basis for operation 
and maintenance levies by virtue of 
an attorney general's opinion that they 
could be used for this purpose. 

Several school districts had been 
caught by the July decision in the 
process of selling bonds already voted 
on the high school districts. Bonding 
houses refused delivery on these issues. 
To clarify the situation, a taxpayer in 
Browning brought suit to prevent the 
district from selling its bonds. The dis- 
trict court held that the Browning 
district was within its rights to bond 
on the high school district just as long 
as the total of such bonds, when added 
to the outstanding bonds of any com- 
mon school district, did not exceed 
the maximum of 5 per cent. The case 
then went to the supreme court, which 
finally held in February 1952 that high 
school districts were legal corporate 
entities and that as such they could be 
used for bonding purposes as long as 
the total of the bonded indebtedness 
on the common school district and the 
high school districts did not exceed 5 
per cent. 

This supreme court decision clarified 
the uncertainty concerning bonding 
and levies for high schools in Mon- 
tana. It was fortunate that the people 
in a referendum vote in 1950 had 
approved a measure which raised the 
maximum allowable limit of indebt- 
edness from 3 to 5 per cent. With this 
increase in bonding capacity and with 
valuations on the rise in Montana, 
limitations which were due to the su- 
preme court's decision to limit bond- 
ing to 5 per cent on both districts was 
lessened. The bad part of the situa- 
tion, and one that will have to be 
remedied, is that some high school dis- 
tricts vote bonds for the entire 5 per 
cent, thereby leaving no portion for 
bonding for elementary schools of the. 
component common school districts. 
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Cleveland 


JAMES B. CAMERON 


During one TV 
program a 
teacher explained 
decisions being 
made by a sten- 
ography student 
as she transcribed 
notes for a letter. 


citizens meet their schools via TE LE Vi $ | ON 


Production Director for Junior and Senior High Programs 


O SCHOOL system can have too 

much good will. The life and 
progress of education in the commu- 
nity depend in part upon the public's 
belief in the schools. Simple merit 
alone will not produce this condition. 
It, therefore, becomes incumbent upon 
school officials to make thoughtful use 
of all available media—radio, news- 
papers, public appearances, and now 
this new and wonderful medium, tele- 
vision—to reveal the schools to their 
owner, the community. 

When the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation contemplated sponsoring _ its 
own television program, it was recog- 
nizing this requirement. Television is 
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Radio Station WBOE, Cleveland 


a mass medium and is here to stay. 
The housetops are luxuriant with an- 
tennas. The audience is at hand, sets 
tuned, already beginning to complain, 
characteristically, of much of the fare 
available for viewing. 

The opportunity for channeling a 
ready-made interest toward a new and 
different type of program was easy to 
envision. A regular weekly visit to a 
classroom! Painless! No dressing up, 
no hurrying through dinner. Just turn 
a knob and actually see and hear what 
goes on in school classrooms, halls, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums and offices. 
Here was an exciting prospect for 
school officials, and a potentially in- 


teresting one for parents and taxpayers. 
Air time was available. WEWS, 
Cleveland's Scripps-Howard television 
stration, had offered 15 minutes of ex- 
cellent time, 7:45 to 8 p.m. every 
Tuesday. No strings attached. The 
board of education could have that 
time as long as it wished to use it. 
The Cleveland board owns and op- 
erates its own radio station, WBOE. 
Thus it had at command a trained 
staff, teachers on special assignment 
whose duty it was to write and broad- 
cast educational programs for use in 
the schools. From this staff a writer- 
coordinator and a producer could be 
selected. (Cont. on p. 86) 
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Even small schools with limited budgets find 
the Revere Tape Recorder a worthwhile edu- 
cational investment. Besides saving valuable 
teacher-time, it pays off in added efficiency 
and interest for almost every class. 


Students of all ages enjoy hearing their own 
voices played back with Revere’s incompara- 
ble fidelity, respond enthusiastically to this 
new study method. They learn faster and 
retain what they learn more thoroughly. 


In addition, Revere broadens the scope of your 
entire teaching program. With it, you can pre- 
serve important lectures for future use . . . 
build your own musical library without pur- 
chasing expensive record albums . . . bring the 
voices of outside experts into any classroom or 
study group. 


See this versatile equipment at your Revere 
dealer now, or write for further information. 


New! Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Records two full hours on each five-inch reel— 
using only half the ordinary amount of tape. 
Reproduces every sound with incomparable 
fidelity. Especially suitable for school use 
because it is the lightest weight and most 
portable of any automatic long play recorder 

. and is extra-economical and simple to 
operate. 


Revere 


A Sound Investment 
for Every School 





MODEL T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. 


MODEL TR-600— Deluxe, with built-in-radio. 
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MODEL T-100—Standard, !-hour play. Complete with microp 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. 
MODEL TR-200— Standard, with built-in-radio. 
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REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Various classroom scenes are shown on television. 
For an elementary language arts program, primary 
pupils dramatized the story of “Peter Rabbit." 


The schools also operate an audio- 
visual aids department, the equipment 
of which includes cameras, both still 
and motion picture, as well as facilities 
for printing and slide-making. The 
help that this department could offer 
would keep costs at a minimum and 
widen the scope of programming. 

The board decided to accept the op- 
portunity. A planning and guidance 
committee was selected. A writer-co- 
ordinator, Leo Battin, and myself, a 
producer, both of us from the staff of 
WBOE, were chosen. The committee 
was made up of Supt. Mark C. Schin- 
nerer; two assistant superintendents, 
Dr. William B. Levenson and Dr. 
Harry E. Ritchie; two visual aids ex- 
perts, Leslie E. Frye and John Borza; 
the supervisor of English, Evan Lodge, 
and the WBOE station director, J. J. 
Stillinger. This committee, with a 
subject consultant, now meets every 
week for approximately two hours. Its 
functions are to review the preceding 
program critically and to guide the 
writer-producer team on matters of 
policy for any script being planned. 

It was at once decided to present 
classroom lessons, taught as they are 
taught every day. They were to be 
honestly presented, with no attempt to 
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Levels 


“dress them up” except to organize 
their presentation for effective tele- 
viewing, Occasionally special subjects, 
such as football, Christmas, Lincoln's 
birthday, would be exceptions to the 
over-all plan for the series. 

This plan was frankly experimental. 
There was little precedent to guide us, 
so we proceeded to develop our own 
ideas, making mistakes, finding advan- 
tages in certain methods, disadvantages 
in others, generally feeling our way in 
a field that gave us some of the de- 
lights of explorers. 

There are undoubted advantages as 
well as disadvantages in using school 
personnel in all phases of a project 
such as this—program planning, writ- 
ing, production and casting. The dis- 
parities between programming for 
radio and television may not be ap- 
parent, however real they are, but 
they must be understood. Programs 
must fit the medium. The experience 
and knowledge of the TV expert are 
awe-inspiring, but his facility in the 
use of his medium is more than offset 
by the teaching experience and know!- 
edge of educational procedure and 
purpose of the school staff member. 
The purpose of a school classroom 
program can be throttled by the expert 


from kindergarten to senior high— the 
pictorial opening for the first five programs, each 
an overview of the 


five levels of instruction. 


unless he is an unusually understand- 
ing and responsive person. 

Of course, it is necessary for the 
writer and producer to spend some 
time at the TV station, meeting the 
personnel, conferring with the art, 
technical, traffic and program depart- 
ments. There are things for them to 
learn, many things, but, granted care- 
ful selection of this team, the use of 
school personnel is advantageous. 

As for casting, the use of pupils and 
teachers was implicit in the planning 
of “Meet Your Schools.” Even though 
teachers and pupils are not actors or 
actresses, to capture them at work in 
class, as they are, assures a spontaneity 
that cannot be approximated if metic- 
ulously rehearsed actors are used. 
There is audience interest of the keen- 
est sort in the face of a child thinking, 
trying to find the answer, solve the 
problem, arrange the blocks, or fill a 
test tube. Actors cannot do the same 
job. This is the real thing, real teach- 
ing, and the television audience can- 
not help knowing it. 

The actual material used on the 
telecast is new to the student group, 
insofar as that is possible. There is 
rehearsal of a similar unit of learning, 
but these rehearsals are for the purpose 
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Educationally Superior Films 


Made by educators for educators, EBFilms can greatly 
improve the quality of instruction in your classrooms! 


Margaret Rutsvold, Learning becomes a fascinating experi- 
Indiana University, ence with EBFilms! Much more can be 
CoBuhereter on teary Story absorbed in the same period. Teachers and 
ee ee students save up to one hour a day—a tre- 
mendous saving in time and cost. 
EBFilms have greater teaching power 
because they are produced under the close 
supervision of outstanding authorities in 
both education and subject matter. Such 
as Enrico Fermi, Arthur Gates and Wallace 
W. Atwood, 
And since Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer you the most extensive library 
of al!, you have your choice of not just a 
single film on a subject but a complete 
series of films. This gives you far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 
Whether you own your films or rent 
them, your school deserves this education- 
aliy superior audio-visual material. A sin- 
gle classroom showing of EBFilms proves 
their greater power to hold interest, vital- 
ize learning and increase retention. 


See these recently released EBFilms! 

Drug Addiction Laplanders . Alcoholism 

People Along the Life Along the New Tools for 
Mississippi Waterways Learning 

Hindu Family Morning Star Insurance Against 

Our Community Tippy —the Town Dog Fire Losses 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > 


@eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


1 die fri . 


Dept. 16, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [ipeaeiormeckortans 
FILMS INC. dk ig tO LEED SE Na RARE | 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 
New York * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas City 


__._one : 
Hollywood + Birmingham, Mich. * Portland, Ore PLEASE PRINT 
eeeveeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee sees 


Films, Inc. 
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of fixing a pattern of procedure. Alert 
teaching is necessary, for, with free- 
dom of response, it is never certain 
what will happen during a telecast. 
However, the errors made are useful. 
They help to enforce the honesty of 
the situation, as well as present an 
opportunity for correction, for teach- 
ing. Not only can this be a revelation 
of the teacher, his class, and therefore, 
the school, but it can also be a decided 
factor in developing respect for an ex- 
tremely difficult job, teaching. 


PROBLEMS AROSE 

Once our programs were started, 
problems arose, of course. One of the 
first was the problem of elimination 
versus compression of program con- 
tent. The subject supervisor helps to 
plan each program. He is naturally 
eager to present a fairly complete pic- 
ture of the teaching of his subject. His 
eagerness grows out of a wish to be 
honest, a feeling that neither the sub- 
ject nor the televiewer has been fairly 
treated if only one or two methods 
are shown. This problem hasn't been 
completely solved as yet, although one 
approach has worked fairly well and 
is worthy of note. 

Before a selection of program con- 
tent is made the subject supervisor, 
the writer, and the producer visit 
classrooms in which the subject is 
being taught. They see many teaching 
methods and devices being used in the 
normal, everyday way. After this, selec- 


One program showed viewers how junior high school pupils learn French. 


tion of materials and methods can be 
made, with an eye to program unity, 
effective telepictures, and interesting 
teaching. This method provides the 
planners with a common frame of ref- 
erence and makes it easier to see that 
detailed viewing of fewer things can 
be better than a sketchy overview of 
the subject. 

Then there was the problem of for- 
mat. Should a standard physical set 
be used? A standard opening and 


‘ closing? Should the movement of the 


program follow a fairly regular pat- 
tern so that the viewer might get used 
to it and know what to expect? The 


Upper elementary pupils rehearse for a language arts program in which 
they used puppetry and music to present their favorite characters. 


solution to one facet of the format 
question was easy to solve. Our super- 
intendent, Mark C. Schinnerer, agreed 
to be the master of ceremonies, open- 
ing and closing the program, introduc- 
ing guests, occasionally being guided 
through the intricacies of a classroom 
situation by a supervisor or teacher. 

The use of the same master of cere- 
monies, a standard opening and clos- 
ing with music, and studio cards for 
visual credits were the only contribu- 
tions to the standard format idea, The 
committee feels that each program 
should be a unit and be treated accord- 
ing to its demands. 

The committee feels, too, that no 
sequence of programs should be at- 
tempted. To permit the success of a 
program to hinge in any way upon 
the preceding or following program 
presupposes a continuing audience, a 
presumptuous thought. 


FILMS NOT USED 

The use of motion picture film 
brought an unexpected problem. Ex- 
perience soon revealed that, unless 
film was prepared for television, it 
usually was unprofitable to use. Tele- 
vision employs a searching and close 
examining eye, peering at subject and 
division of subject from the closest 
vantage point. Just as the TV camera 
does, film for television must par- 
ticularize, use medium and tight close- 
ups, take the televiewer right to the 
table of the embryo scientist or mathe- 
matician, show the small hand pouring 
the chemical into the beaker or reduc- 
ing improper fractions to proper ones. 
Not much of this kind of film is ready- 
made. It is expensive to make. Unless 
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with Amazing RCA “Thread-Easy Projector” 


With this new RCA projector, you can actually thread 
the film in only 30 seconds. Thread it while you're lectur- 
ing. Thread it in the dark. Even a child can thread it. 
It’s that simple. 
Every operation easier with RCA ‘‘400” 

Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to use that a 
12-year-old child can be the projectionist. So simple you 
can set it up with pictures and sound on the screen 
in only 2 minutes. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 minutes to pack up 
the Junior model. And easy to carry. Single-case Junior 
weighs only 33/4 lbs. Women appreciate its narrow 
case, rounded corners, proper balance. 

Schools Prefer the RCA “400” 
In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools bought 572 
RCA “400’s”. Baltimore schools bought 156. Washing- 
ton, D. C., schools bought 81. Already many thousands 
of RCA **400’s” are in schools . . . making film projection 
easier .. . for busy teachers just like you. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMOEN, H.J. 


EZOUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
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Operate it! Convince yourself! 
If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you owe it to 
yourself to find out about this revolutionary easy-to-use 
projector. The new “‘Thread-Easy” design is the culmi- 
nation of 23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives you such outstanding ease of operation, plus a 
brilliant picture and superb sound. 


RCA “400” Junior. Handsome 
blue-green spatter finish. Single case 
weighs 334 Ibs. 7-watt amplifier, 
8-inch speaker. Excellent for me- 
dium to large rooms. 





Educational Services, Dept 80F 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me complete information 
on the RCA “400” Projector. 


























the activity can best be shown on film, 
live presentation is better. 

Except for superimpositions, or pos- 
sibly a fast overview of a department 
or subject area, slides are to be 
avoided. They are too static. This is 
the television age. The magic lantern 
has lost its magic. It is better to use 
pictures, charts, maps and other visual 
material in the studio, where demon- 
strative use can be made of them, than 
to narrate behind slides. 

Learning to arrange and move ma- 
terials and persons to obtain the best 
possible televiewing still presents the 


. 


most difficult problem. The mobility 
of TV cameras may seem unlimited to 
the neophyte, but it doesn’t take long 
to discover that placing and movement 
are sharply conditioned by technical 
limitations. The solution we found 
was to have a weekly conference with 
Gerald S. Marans, the camera director 
assigned to “Meet Your Schools.” He 
did not hesitate to come to work early 
if a conference could not be arranged 
during his working hours. His help 
was invaluable, as well as cheerfully 
given. It was a minor triumph for 
the producer when Gerry said, after 
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IN EVERY SCHOOL...EVERY CLASS 


it’s 


teacher’s choice 


THE NEW MULTI-USE 


FOR 
EVERY SUBJECT 
Language 
Speech 
Stenography 
Music 
Drama 
Many Others 


J) eS 


2-HOUR 
TAPE 
RECORDER 


Model 9T-3C $1 7950 Complete 


MULTI-SPEED 


COMPARE 844. }ba te), | 


TAPE RECORDER 


FEATURES « PERFORMANCE 


examining the original floor plan for 
the elementary handcrafts program, 
“J. B., I don't think any changes are 
necessary.” 

The pleasant relationship of the 
production team with the TV station 
personnel deserves especial comment. 
We have been welcomed into all de- 
partments of the station, encouraged 
to ask help from anyone, permitted to 
attend rehearsals of other programs; 
in short, we are treated as members of 
the WEWS family. James C. Hanra- 
han, vice president of Scripps-Howard 
Radio and general manager of WEWS, 
has been as friendly and hospitable as 


| a favorite uncle. He has reported the 
| pulse ratings of “Meet Your Schools” 
| with unsimulated glee, rejoicing when 
| they rise, rationalizing with us when 


they drop a point or two. Such a so- 
cial situation is without price, for we 


| come to the TV station using excellent 
and valuable air time and are made 
to feel like old friends. It makes the 


continuation of the venture pleasing 
in prospect and, therefore, possible. 


AVOID PITFALLS 
Nor all of our experiences can be 


| discussed. A few suggestions may be 


of help to those who may wish to try 
a similar venture. Pitfalls can be 
avoided by effecting definite under- 


| standings between the schools and the 
| TV station before final commitments 
| are made. Also, adequate time should 
| be allotted to all persons who work on 


any program. A regular and continu- 
ing program of promotion and pub- 
licity, using all mass media, is neces- 
sary. 

The results of the Cleveland experi- 
ment have been gratifying. “Meet 
Your Schools” hasn't been spectacular. 
It couldn't be. It didn’t set out to be. 
It has nevertheless provided some 
sober satisfactions, for there is evi- 


Here’s the answer to your school’s exacting demands for a low priced 
recorder with all the professional features needed for your varied re- 
quirements. Only the versatile MULTI-SPEED offers two full hours of 
true-as-life recording and playback on one standard 7” reel . . . erasable, 
re-usable tape . . . push-button control for two speeds, plus fastest 
rewind and forward . . . “Edit-Ear” control for corrections while playing 
.. . lightest weight . . . simple, automatic and dependable operation. 
See! Hear! Compare . . . and your choice will be the new PENTRON 
MULTI-SPEED TAPE RECORDER. 





dence that it is making progress to- 
| ward its goal. There have been many 
| comments, generally favorable, about 
| the programs and the series. Two of 
| the three large daily newspapers reg- 
ularly place “Meet Your Schools” on 
their television selections for Tuesday 
evening. Pulse ratings for the program 
have consistently averaged more than 
12 points, never falling below 11. This 
means that there are more than 150,- 
000 viewers in our area. The Cleve- 
land Board of Education has much 
evidence that its program, “Meet Your 
Schools,” is helping to improve rela- 
tionships between the school system 
| and the community. 


THE PENTRON CORPORATION 


FREE Booklet Helps Teache, 
s 


RY 


221-n EAST CULLERTON ST., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
[ Send free booklet 


NEW PENTRON 
TAPE PLAYER 


Plays back any standard tape 
Positively no erasing. Fast 
rewind, forward speeds. 
Model PBI plays back 
through any amplifier. $99.50. 
Model PBA2 with amplifier 
$119.50 


[) Arrange a demonstration 
Name 
School 
Street 
ee 


and speaker. a 
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FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, INDUSTRIALS, INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Auth Clock and Program Systems feature the famous 
Telechron self-starting synchronous movements, requiring 
no master clocks, relays, rectifiers or other auxiliary devices. 
They keep the right time all the time, operating directly 
from a 115 volt 60 cycle regulated frequency power supply. 
Designed for perfect performance with even the most ad- 
vanced methods of time signaling, they are economical. 
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FOUR SYSTEMS AVAILABLE 


1. MANUAL RESET CLOCK SYSTEM 
consisting of dual-motored clocks and a 
manual resetting device. 


-2. AUTOMATIC RESET CLOCK SYSTEM 
consisting of dual-motored clocks and an 
automatic resetting device with uninter- 
rupted time on from one to three clocks. 


3. CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 
consisting of dual-motored clocks; a 


resetting device (either manual or auto- 
matic as desired): a single circuit or 
multiple circuit program instrument, as 
required; and audible signals. 


4. CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 
WITH SIGNAL CONTROL BOARD 
consisting of the same equipment as the 
Clock and Program System with the 
addition of a manually operated Signal 
Control Board. 





For complete details and specifications, write for Bulletin No. 150 to 
AUTH ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 34-20 45th Street, Long Island City 1, New York 


Intercommunicating Telephone 
Systems and Fire Alarm Systems 


Also available: 
5) ncE le 9 


FOREMOST IN THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 
SIGNALING, COMMUNICATION AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
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The School Lunch 


Hoosier experiences valuable to those 


PLANNING WORKSHOPS 


SYLVIA M, HARTT 
Assistant Professor 
School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


MARGARET WARNER 


Health Education Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 


MARGARET DUNHAM 


Chief Nutritionist 
Indiana State Board of Health 


N INDIANA 1356 schools have 

qualified to receive federal reim- 
bursement for their school lunch pro- 
grams this fiscal year; many others 
operate school cafeterias or lunch- 
rooms independently. Ten thousand 
children eat at least one meal a day 
at school. Hundreds of people are 
employed in school lunch projects. 
The school lunch is big business and 
a big educational venture. 

Its problems are many; they include 
budget, equipment, sanitation, per- 
sonnel, administration, nutrition, food 
preparation, and storage problems, 
besides the many physical and emo- 
tional problems associated with eat- 
ing. All of these confront school lunch 


personnel and school administrators 
at one time or another. There is need 
for a sharing of experience and in- 
formation in the school lunch field. 
This sharing of experience and in- 
formation is what the Indiana work 
conferences have attempted to achieve 
as cocks, lunchroom managers, home 
economics teachers, P.T.A. sponsors, 
school administrators, and others con- 
cerned with school lunch operation 
have gathered on the Purdue Univer- 
sity campus the last three summers. 
Though these conferences have been 
conducted by the institution manage- 
ment department of the Purdue Uni- 
versity School of Home Economics, 
they resulted from the joint effort of 


Jay Mertz, prin- 
cipal at Free- 
mont, Ind., tastes 
a green salad 
made by Evamae 
Habig (in white), 
an instructor in 
institution man- 
agement, at a 
work conference. 
Margaret Dur- 
ham watches. 


Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


the school lunch and home economics 
divisions of the state department of 
public instruction, the state board of 
health, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s extension and production 
and marketing services, several schools 
and departments of Purdue Univer- 
sity, the Indiana Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, local school administra- 
tors, and a number of consultants. 

Forty persons made up the con- 
sulting and operating staff for the 
1951 conference. Purdue University 
supplied a coordinator, an assistant 
teacher, a laboratory assistant, and 
janitorial service and physical facili- 
ties for the conference. The state 
board of health gave the services of 
four nutritionists, a sanitarian, and 
a health educator. Many other agen- 
cies and individuals made time avail- 
able on a consultant basis to round 
out the staff for the conference. 

Careful planning for the physical 
arrangements was found to be essen- 
tial. Clearance with the residence 
halls regarding meals and housing had 
to start early and be checked fre- 
quently to be sure space was suitable 
and available. Meeting places had to 
be selected and scheduled. Comfort- 
able seating, tables where each person 
could take notes easily, and light and 
ventilation control were supplied so 
that attention would be centered on 
the program and not on physical dis- 
comfort. Easy access to drinking 
fountains and restroom facilities was 
necessary. 

Microphones were provided for 
speakers whose voices did not carry 
to all seats in the meeting room. 
Movable tables and chairs were used 
so that all the members of the con- 
ference could see and hear the speaker 
or demonstrator easily at all times. 

In planning the program each mem- 
ber of the committee was chosen 
for the unique contribution he could 
make because of training or experience 
or both. Suggestions for the program 
were based upon observations made 
during the current year, upon new 
procedures to emphasize during the 
coming year, and upon ways and 
means to improve child nutrition. 

Applicants qualified for graduate 
and undergraduate college credit and 
school lunch personnel not qualified 
for credit were admitted. The first 
year joint meetings were held most 
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Red Star Inn, Chicago, Illinois 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 


a customer! 


Folks who know Chicago, know the Red Star Inn on 
the near north side, as one of its better eating places. 
This famous gustatory landmark has been serving 
Sexton foods for half a century, being joined in that 
discriminating taste by thousands of public eating 
places, old and new, large or small, the country over. 
A pioneer in the distribution of foods to those who 
serve the public, Sexton has made a tradition of its 
selection of fancy canned sea foods. From the seven 
seas to the Red Star Inn or any eating place any- 
where, we can and do deliver the finest of these 
marine delicacies. 














of the time and extra problem solv- 
ing, reading and research were re- 
quired of those working for credit. 
The length of this first work confer- 
ence was three weeks. The second 
year the two groups were separated, 
and each group attended for one week. 

After two years’ experience, the 
planning group decided to offer for 
the third year two five and one-half 
day sessions with identical subject 
matter and to give no college credit. 
The sessions were open to school 
superintendents, principals, home eco- 
nomics teachers, school lunch man- 
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MODEL F 40 (Cap 40 Ibs.) 
$379.00 
MODEL F 60 (Cap 60 Ibs.) 
$479.00 
F. 0. B. Factory 


~AAAAA 





UNIVEX ALSO AVAILABLE IN PORTABLE MODELS- 
No Installations — No Extras — 
No bee Necessary. Because of the 
gentle abrasive action of its exclusive 
peeling disc, the Portable Univex may 

mounted directly on the sink 
board; pulverized peelings will flow 
down standard drain without clogging. 





MODEL D (Cap. 20 ths.) 
> $139.95 


‘ 


agers, cooks, sponsors and others in- 
terested in school lunch operation. 
This period proved to be adequate, 
and it was felt that the shorter period 
resulted in the maintenance of a 
higher level of interest on the part 
of the participants. All those attend- 
ing received attendance certificates. 
The previous years’ experience 
served as a guide to the most effective 
ways to present the material. A wider 
variety of technics was used. To men- 
tion a few, there were lectures, par- 
ticipation, demonstrations and both 
small group and panel discussions. 


|WHEN YOU INSTALL A 


UNIVEX 


stainless steel 


VEGETABLE PEELER 


Hand peeling wastes upward of 35% 
of a vegetable; takes about 1 hour 
per 40 pounds. With a Univex you 
can peel the same amount in one 
minute and waste practically nothing. 
So, you win first in switching to 
mechanical peeling. 


In selecting a Univex, you win 
again, for Univex is not only the 
best peeling machine on the market, * 
but the lowest priced as well. 


Ideal for Hotels, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Restaurants requiring 
large, fast output and perma- 
nent installations. Automatic 
Timer controls operation and 
prevents overpeeling. Heavy, 
rugged construction assures 
long life. 


See your Food Service Equipment Dealer Today 


NIVERSAL 
NDUSTRIES 


378 MYSTIC AVENUE —SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 


Movies, charts and slide films were 
used to advantage. Participants took 
home an abundance of printed refer- 
ence material. Best of all, they knew 
how to use it. 

One of the outstanding needs for 
the 1951 conference was felt to be 
information on low-cost protein foods. 
To meet this objective, four hours of 
demonstration on how to meet the 
protein requirements for a Type A 
lunch were planned. Top demonstra- 
tors from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior and from the American Dry 


_ Milk Institute prepared more than a 
| dozen practical low-cost protein dishes. 
| Two small group discussion periods 


were given over to the subject of 
planning low-cost adequate menus. 
Members of the group planned a 
week's menus, which were evaluated. 
Many problems concerning menu 
planning and food preparation were 
brought out in the discussions. Nu- 
tritionists sat in each group to pro- 
vide guidance and consultant service. 


COST CONTROL 
Since food costs and protein re- 


| quirements are closely related, two 


hours of discussion was given over 
to cost control by one of the members 
of the institution management staff 
who ‘could speak from both experi- 
ence and study. Preparation, selection 
and care of vegetables were demon- 
strated by nutritionists from the home 
economics department and marketing 


| specialists from the horticulture and 


the agricultural economics departments 
of the extension service. These dem- 


| onstrations ably supplemented each 


other. The marketing specialists 
showed what to look for in buying 
fruits and vegetables and what to ex- 
pect from proper or improper care 
after purchase. Nutritionists demon- 
strated how to prepare vegetables 
without loss of vitamins and minerals 
and ways to make vegetables appealing 
to the school child. 

Equipment, large and small, is a 
problem in many school lunch pro- 
grams. Selection, care and arrange- 
ment of equipment are often the 
result of trial-and-error methods in 
use and purchase. Experts in the field 
were on hand from the institution 
management staff and the production 
and marketing service of the U.S.D.A. 
to demonstrate what to buy and how 
to use small equipment. Large equip- 


| ment was observed, discussed and op- 
| erated in the kitchen of the institution 
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a Libbey. Heat-Treated Tumblers 


STRENGTH .. . These Libbey Heat-Treated 
Tumblers are specially processed to stand up 3-5 
times longer than ordinary tumblers under the 
heaviest service conditions. 


ECONOMY . . . Through reduced breakage, 
you'll need fewer glassware replacements, smaller 
inventory, less storage space. And you get addi- 
tional savings through Libbey’s chip-resistant 
rims, guaranteed: “A new glass if the rim of a 
Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips!” 


UTILITY . . . The Governor Clinton line offers 
a matched tumbler service for every institutional 
use. And the double bulge makes the tumbler 
easier to hold . . . offers a surer, safer grip even 
when outsides of the glasses are wet. 





You can bring this same strength, economy, and 
utility to your glassware service. Ask your near-by 
Libbey supply dealer . . . or write direct to Libbey 
Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY GLASS Bone tonslou. @ 


esTrasiisuend 1818 
LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-illinois Glass Company, Bin ost |, Ohio 
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management department. Kitchen 
arrangement for work simplification 
was tackled through problem solving. 
A problem situation common to all 
lunchrooms was worked out by the 
participants. It wasn't necessary to 
talk about time and motion principles 
after this experience. 

The importance of sanitation in 
food handling is something not always 
understood by employes new in the 
food service field. A sanitarian from 
the state board of health demonstrated 
the ease with which contamination 
can be spread and then showed how 


it can be checked through following 
accepted procedures. He discussed 
technics in the storage and preserva- 
tion of foods as an aid to taking care 
of surplus supplies. 

The importance of records and 
specific questions about school lunch 
records were handled by an adminis- 
trator from the Indiana school lunch 
division. A panel called “You Too Are 
Teachers” brought in school adminis- 
trators, nurses, parents and cooks to 
show how the school lunch is a learn- 
ing experience of great importance 
and joint responsibility. 











You can roast, bake and do general oven cookery in a Blodgett oven 
because of its flexibility and capacity. Each section is 
for proper heat. Foods requiring different temperatures are cooked in 
different decks at the same time; meat might be roasted in one section at 
300°F; baking done in another at 425°F; and general oven cookery in 
still another at 350°F. A Blodgett is continually producing for you because 
it can take care of as much as 70% of the cooked food items on your menu. 


Blodgett makes ovens from its ‘‘Basic Three” design which provides 


Twa G. 5. Fee BLODGETT Sd CO. INC. 


$0 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


BLODGETT FLEXIBILITY Om 
PROVIDES : 


tel trailed 
y 





One deck holds twelve 
10 in. pie tins or two 
18 x 26 bun pans. 


One deck holds as many 
as 116 casseroles or 


To 





id bed - 


One deck has capacity 
for five 25 Ib. turkeys or 
equal capacity. 


All at the Same Time! 


the units to make 24 models. 








The planning committee could not 
foresee the particular questions of par- 
ticipants. To draw out questions and 
to create an atmosphere of informality 
and friendliness, the work conferences 
began with a general discussion, fol- 
lowing group “buzz sessions.” 

Here are some of the questions 
asked: “Should we give the children 
seconds in milk? If so, how much 
should they be charged?” “How do 
you keep a running inventory?” 
“What can we do to get children to 
eat in the lunchroom instead of at 
the corner grocery or drugstore?” 
“Could we have a weekly menu ex- 


| change?” “What personnel is required 


to serve 250 lunches?” “How can we 
make ends meet?” “What about serv- 
ing chocolate milk?” “How often 
should food workers have physical 
checkups?” “Who should serve on a 


| lunchroom committee?” “What is the 
| best way to dispose of garbage?” “Is 


it practical to use plastic dishes for 


| the school lunch?” 


| QUESTIONS CONSIDERED 


A list of all questions brought out 
by the small groups was given to par- 


| ticipants. Those not discussed at the 


beginning session were covered in the 
small discussion groups or during one 
of the general sessions. All questions 
were considered at some time during 
the work conference. 

A two hour evaluation discussion 
brought the conference to a close. The 
question, “What did you find most 
helpful?” brought forth 24 separate 
answers with duplication in many 
fields. Group discussions and demon- 
strations were high on the list, with 
small group discussions leading all. 

In answer to the question, “Did 
you get some suggestions at this con- 
ference that you may put into use in 
your own lunchroom program?” 30 
ideas were listed; among them, equip- 
ment was the item named most fre- 
quently. Using dried milk and serving 
more fish were close seconds, with 
other ideas ranging from using stand- 
ardized portions to developing nutri- 
tion programs in lower grades and 
planning a city or county lunchroom 
workshop. 

Thirty-three specific suggestions 
were listed for future conferences, 


| with a request for more conferences 


leading the list. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the participants wanted 
more of everything. Several suggested 
that a special day be held for admin- 
istrators and trustees. 
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Gear your kit 





: 


SLICER with Quick-Weigh 


Portion Estimator 
\ 


4 


“Double Action’ 
PEELER 


: Today it’s 
DISHWASHER 


—Your choice, 
9 models 
® 


Factory Wainge all the way! 


SERVICE DISHWASHERS, PEELERS, SLICERS, CHOPPERS 
es. nearct your bnous SAWS, STEAK MACHINES, RECEIVING and PORTION SCALES 


Offices in more than 





200 cities ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 1 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Without obligation, send me li ¢ on “Toledo All the Way” 
in modern restaurant kitchens. 





Name. 
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Maintenance 
Operation 
Supplies 


Loan-free visual aids for 


CUSTODIAL TRAINING 








eam you mark these state- 
ments right or wrong? 

“Larger school districts are the only 
ones that can provide training pro- 
grams for their custodians and main- 
tenance men.” 

“Smaller school districts have few re- 
sources they can call upon to upgrade 
their custodial personnel.” 

You are right if you marked both 
of these statements wrong, according 
tO a survey just completed of custodial 
training programs now in operation 
in the United States and of the proved 
ways in which such personnel can be 
helped to do a better job. All 48 
States participated in the survey, with 
experienced operators of custodial 
training programs willingly sharing the 
information they themselves have 
found valuable. 


PROGRAMS REPORTED 

Twenty-two states report individual 
communities conducting their own 
formal and informal custodial train- 
ing programs. Fourteen states, usually 
under the auspices of the state depart- 
ments of education, hold area or county 
workshops—generally for a short 
period during the summer—for inter- 
ested and eligible custodial personnel. 
Another nine states provide an itiner- 
ant-teacher training program, and four 
more are in the process of setting up 
such a plan. At least nine colleges 
and universities have planned 1952 
summer workshops, open to custodians 
from all over the country. Fourteen 
states, however, report a complete lack 
of known training programs within 
their boundaries. 

Thus, custodial training programs 
appear to be based not upon school 
district size but rather upon a desire 
for upgrading on the part of custodial 
personnel, coupled with the opportu- 
nity to satisfy that desire through the 
organization and operation of suitable 
training programs. 

A wide variety of other ways 
through which custodians and mainte- 
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EDNA-JEAN HERSHEY 


Coordinator of Business Education 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School 


Denver 


nance men might be helped to im- 
prove themselves also came to light 
as a result of the survey. All sugges- 
tions made have been verified as to 
accuracy, completeness and availability. 
Collectively they form a gigantic help- 
ing hand, at the fingertips of which 
are the following up-to-date sugges- 
tions that can be put into practice by 
any school district. 


COMMUNITY CONTACTS 

Seeking the advice of competent 
persons within the community, as 
more and more school districts are 
finding, results both in better school 
programs and in improved operation 
of the buildings that house those pro- 
grams. 

For example, the purchasing agenv 


of a local company can help the cus- . 


todian become a more astute selector 
of supplies; a downtown building 
manager or representatives of manu- 
facturing and sales organizations can 
show him how to use those supplies 
more efficiently and effectively. Local 
architects, building council members, 
and lighting specialists can make 
worth-while repair and maintenance 
recommendations. 

Representatives from the fire de- 
partment, the engineer from the fire 
insurance rating bureau, and a physical 
plant safety engineer can give valuable 
safety information. A _ bacteriologist, 
a member of the local health depart- 
ment or of the Public Health Service, 
and a sanitation expert from a large 
industrial plant can help improve the 
school’s sanitary conditions. A land- 
scape artist or a botanist from a near- 
by botanical garden can give pointers 
to the school groundsman. Represen- 
tatives from the state highway patrol, 
from a trucking association, from the 
local public transit company, or from 


an interindustry highway safety com- 
mittee can help the school bus driver 
become a safer operator. 

Community members from all these 
particular classifications, which were 
mentioned across the nation, may not 
be present in any one school district, 
but other persons, equally able, can 
be called upon to share their experi- 
ence and expertness. The important 
point to keep in mind is that most 
community members consider it a dis- 
tinct compliment to have their advice 
sought, for such requests enhance both 
their pride and their prestige. 

As might be expected, the survey , 
brought to light a considerable num- 
ber of recommended text materials, 
including study guides, manuals, text- 
books and magazines. It also showed 
that private industry (especially manu- 
facturers and suppliers) has provided 
a wealth of material in the form of 
charts, booklets and leaflets giving 
technical information of real value to 
school maintenance men. Usually these 
are available in small quantities with- 
out cost. No attempt is made to list 
these large groupings here. 


FILMS PREPARED 

However, a more recent develop- 
ment has been the preparation of films 
and filmstrips. The table on page 
100 lists the wealth of help to be 
found in the loan-free visual aids that 
were recommended in this national 
survey. For ready reference, the list 
is divided according to purpose: 
health and sanjtation, human relations, 
maintenance and care, principles and 
theory, and safety. Many of these 
visual aids also are suitable for regu- 
lar classroom instruction and when 
obtained could be used to serve a two- 
fold purpose. 

School systems that are able to place 
a dollar-and-cents value on the up- 
grading of their custodial personnel 
estimate budget savings of 5 to 20 per 
cent, with the average running around 
15 per cent. 
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Here’s a timely answer to the need for conserving manpower and 
reducing labor costs —a single cleaning unit that completely mecha- 
nizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber-Vac applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) —all 
in one operation! Maintenance men like the convenience of work- 
ing with this single unit... the thoroughness with whieh it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine simple to operate. It’s self- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no switches to set for 
fast or slow—slight pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed 
to desired rate. The powerful vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Model 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch brush 
spread, and cleans up to 8.750 sq. ft. per hour! 
(Powder dispenser is optional.) Finnell makes 
Scrubber-Vac Machines in a full range of sizes — for 
small, vast, and intermediate operations — and in 
self-powered as well as electric models. From this 
complete line, you can choose the size and model that’s exactly 
right for your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). Ws also 
good to know that you can lease or purchase a Scrubber-WVac, 
and that there’s a Finnell man nearby to help train your main- 
tenance operators in the proper use of the machine and to 
make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, consultation, or 
Applies cleanser literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 206 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the United States and Canada, 





scrubs, rinses 
and picks up sin 
ONE operation! 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. grr te On 


PRINCIPAL 
Orucginators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing WMachines ae a ranals; 
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Loan-Free Visual Aids Helpful to School Custodians and 


TITLE 
HEALTH AND 
SANITATION 
Keep ‘Em Out 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; U.S. 
Public Health Service; 
10 minutes 
Our Health in Your Hands 
Set of 4 sound slide 
fllms; U.S. Public 
Health Service 
Scrub Game 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; spon- 
sored by Proctor & 
Gamble; 30 minutes 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
The Easier Way 

16 mm. sound motion 

picture; 8/ Ww; 

13 minutes 
Experiment 

16 mm. sound motion 

picture; B/W; 

12 minutes 
Strange Interview 

16 mm. sound motion 

picture; B/W; 

55 minutes 


MAINTENANCE AND 
CARE 
The ABC of Hand Tools 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; color; 
Part |-—-18 minutes; 
Part i!--15 minutes 
Beauty for Keeps 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; spon- 
sored by S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc.; 29 minutes 
Bristies to Brushes 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; spon- 
sored by Fuller Brush 
Co.; 35 minutes 
The Cleaning and Main- 
tenance of Soft Floors 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; color; 
22 minutes 
Dusting 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; color; Bell 
System training film; 
19 minutes 
Facts About Floor Care 
Asphalt and Rubber Tile 
Sound slide film; 
color; 20 minutes 
Facts About Floor Care 
Wood 
Sound slide film; 
color; 20 minutes 
lawn Care 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; color; 
20 minutes 
Scientific Floor 
Maintenance 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/ WwW; 
20 minutes 
Scientific Floor Sealing 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 
20 minutes 


PRINCIPLES AND 
THEORY 
Basic Principles of 
Lubrication 


PURPOSE 


Rat control 


Restaurant sanitation 


Functions and charac- 
teristics of skin; health 
and hygiene 


How the science of mo- 
tion study makes a 
worker's job easier 
and more productive 
Human relations and 
fundamentals of 
getting along with 
others 

Personnel problems 
and the relationship 
between employe and 
employer 


Use and care of com- 
mon everyday hand 
tools 


Multiple uses of wax 
in modern house- 
keeping 


How brushes are made 


Tools, materials, and 
methods for efficient 
dusting 


Floor care 


Some of the steps to a 
better lawn 


Cleaning and waxing 
various types of floors; 
intended for school 
custodians 


thod. 


Modern of 


WHERE OBTAINED 


Your own State Health 
Department 


Your own State Health 
Department and U.S. 
Public Health Service 
regional office 
Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc. 

45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc. 

45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 


United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29 


National Sanitary 
Supply Assn., Inc. 
Suite 1105, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 2, 
or member firms 
Local Bell System 
telephone office 


S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., Racine, Wis., or 
from local branch or 


from local branch or 
distributor 

O. M. Scott and Sons 
Company 

Marysville, Ohio 


Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., Huntington, 
Ind., or from repre- 
sentative in own 
community 


Mantinat, 


t Labora- 





preserving and 
beautifying wood 
floors; 


tories, ‘Ine., Huntington, 
Ind., or from repre- 





tative in own 





Importance of lubrica- 
tion as a protection 


T 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


TITLE 


16 mm. sound motion 


13 minutes 
Fundamentals of Gas 
Controls 

Filmstrip; 90 frames; 

No. 206 


Harnessing Liquids 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 
12 minutes 


The Inside of Arc Welding 


16 mm. sound motion 


picture; color; 6 parts; 


each part 10 minutes 


Installation and Service 
Fundamentals of Gas 
Controls 
Filmstrip; 77 frames; 
No. 207 
Installation and Service 
Fundamentals: Oil 
Burner Controls 


35 mm. silent slidefilm 
with script; 61 frames; 


No. 203 
King Cotton 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 
17 minutes 
Lever-Age 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/ Ww; 
20 minutes 
Moulders of Progress 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; color; 
30 minutes 


Oil for Aladdin's Lamp 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 

24 minutes 

Sand and Flame 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 

20 minutes 


SAFETY 
Approved by the 
Underwriters 

16 mm, sound motion 
picture; B/W; revised 
1948; 30 minutes 
Control of 
Flammable Liquids 
16 mm. silent motion 
picture; B/W; pri- 
marily for industrial 
use; 18 minutes 
On Two Wheels 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 
14 minutes 
Priceless Cargo 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 
18 minutes 
Safe Exit 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 
17 minutes 


Safety Patrol 
16 mm. sound motion 
picture; B/W; 
10 minutes 


Maintenonce Men 


PURPOSE 
against friction and 
wear 


How petroleum is re- 
fined by the simplest 
of refining processes 


Explanation of MH 
code system, control 
systems, and those de- 
vices used in gas-fired 
controls systems 
Principles of hydraulics 
made understandable 


Fundamentals; flat 
position; horizontal 
position; Alternating 
current; vertical posi- 
tion; over-head 
position 

Practical tips on install- 
ing and servicing MH 
gas controls 


Practical demonstra- 
tion of service tips for 
oil burner controls 


Part cotton and its by- 
products play in mak- 
ing modern life safe 
and comfortable 

How the crowbar 
principle gove rise to 
the machine age 


Manufacture of 
enamel cast iron and 
vitreous china plumb- 
ing fixtures and brass 
goods 

The creation of chemi- 
cal miracles from 
petroleum ” 


Production of all kinds 
of glass 


Actual tests in Under- 
writers Laboratory of 
products upon which 
everyday safety de- 
pends 

Wrong and right 
method of dealing with 
flammable solvents 


Safe bicycle riding for 
girls and boys 


Safe operation of 
school bus 


Need for adequate 
exits from buildings 
where people gather 


Right and wrong way 
to cross streets; 
school safety patrol. 


WHERE OBTAINED 


Shell Oil Company 


Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
2753 4th Avenve 
South, Minneapolis 8. 


Shell Oil Company 


General Electric Com- 
pany, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 

1 River Road 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
2753 4th Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis 8 


Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
2753 4th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 8. 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


Shell Oil Company 


Eljer Company 

Ford City, Pa., or from 
distributor in own 
community 


Shell Oil Company 


of 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


Underwriters Labora- 
tory, Inc., 207 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11 


The Protectoseal Com- 
pany, 1920 South 
Western Avenve 
Chicago 8 


General Motors Cor- 
poration 


Superior Coach Cor- 
poration, Lima, Ohio 


Von Duprin Division, 
Vonnegut Hardware 
Company, 402 West 
Maryland Street 
Indianapolis 9, ind. 
General Motors Cor- 
poration 
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.- . MEETS ALL 6 BASIC 
REQUIREMENTS OF GOOD 
SCHOOL LIGHTING! 


Long a_ number one favorite for school installations, the 
Smithcraft Eye-Q has been installed in literally thousands 
and thousands of schools across the country. Here is a 
truly outstanding two-light fluorescent lighting fixture that 
has been carefully engineered and scientifically developed 
to meet all school requirements . . . and to meet these re- 
quirements with economy in initial cost, installation and 
maintenance! Available for Slimline and Bi-Pin lamps in 
4’, 6’ or 8’ lengths for individual or continuous row 
mounting. 


+ + + and ask about the new 
SMITHCRAFT FEDERAL 

another outstanding, low cost 
Smithcraft fixture for schools! 


Available with either steel or plastic side reflectors. A 
sturdy dependable unit for years of trouble-free service. 
The new Smithcraft Federal comes in 4 and 8 ft. length: 
for Bi-Pin or Slimline lamps. 


Write for folders showing the Eye-Q and Fed- 
eral ond other Smithcroft school fixtures shown 
below, which meet every requirement of 
good school lighting. 
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dy, all-steel con- 
ion. ..an excellent 
-term investment, yet 

to meet the over- 


efficient! Provides 
ibundance of down- 
light te working 
and soft illumina- 
upword and ovt- 
te reduce glare. 


sive Smithcraft in- 
ion time-savers cut 
i costs! Fost, effi- 
t mounting ond 


vers hinge from 

side; side refiect- 
ivel upwards. Easy, 
efficient relomping 
cleaning. 


in rigid, sturdy 
truction| Louvers 
ond stability. 














For teacher organizations— 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


AS 100 years of public education 
crossed the stage in a two-hour 
revue, audiences viewing an M.E.A. 
pageant saw rather convincing evi- 
dence that the first hundred years 
were the hardest. The occasion was 
the formal celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the organization 
of the Michigan Education Association. 
The time and place: Detroit, April 
14 to 17. 

The dramatic presentation was 
viewed by thousands of teachers and 
laymen on two consecutive evenings. 
It was one of the several highlights 
of the three-day celebration. Other 
features were exhibits, music and a 
banquet for 1500 teachers and dis- 
tinguished guests. 

The pageant had significance for all 
of the nation’s teachers, for it typified 


The pageant took its title, “An Apple for the Teacher,” from this 
scene of 1852. The bashful boy brought his teacher a bright red 
apple, while the narrator observed that an apple for the teacher 
has been a symbol of gratitude throughout the years. 


had arrived in a freezingly cold room; 
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some of the older boys 


the history of the teacher education 
movement. The story of the first 100 
years of the Michigan Education As- 
sociation parallels the struggles of 
teachers in other regions of this nation 
to make teaching truly a profession. 

Schoolmen who are harassed today 
by unjust criticisms of modern edu- 
cation might find some comfort in the 
pageant’s vivid dramatization of at- 
tacks on education in years gone by. 
One of the scenes of the pageant de- 
picted the sewing circle of 1875, where 
the teacher was criticized for making 
school too interesting. In fact, the 
teacher's personal life was the favorite 
topic for the sewing circle’s afternoon 
gossip, including the startling observa- 
tions that she read novels, wore a 
peek-a-boo blouse, and even had been 
seen walking home with the principal. 


The teacher 


As did all the other scenes in the 
pageant, this one, too, illustrated an 
achievement of teacher organization, 
in this case the legal protection of 
the teacher's job today through con- 
tinuing contracts and tenure. 

The 10 year period just preceding 
the War Between the States saw the 
organization of fully a score of state 
teacher associations and also the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The historical background for the 
beginnings of the teacher organization 
movement are described in apt phrases 
by Edwin Wintermute, editor of the 
Michigan Education Journal, in a vest- 
pocket history of the M.E.A., a me- 
mento of the 1952 centennial banquet. 


HISTORY OF ORGANIZATION 

The Michigan association had its 
origin Oct. 12, 1852, writes Winter- 
mute, “in the year when Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ 
was first published. The year was also 
that of the passing of Friedrich Froebel 
and of the birth of Henry R. Patten- 
gill, and the era was that of Pestalozzi, 
Spencer, Herbart, and yes, Darwin, 
and of Rousseau reevaluated.” 

It was the era, too, of the great 
work in public education by Horace 


helped her stort a fire, while the girls filled the water bucket. 
But soon the stove got too enthusiastic; the group nearly suffocated. 
Said the norrator: “While other pioneers were building the farms, 
cities and the industries of a new country, the teacher of the one- 
room school pioneered in the realm of the mind and the spirit.” 
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all of Chicago's large 
downtown theaters have 


RIXSON 


to control these heavily used doors. 
Firmly embedded... CONCEALED in the RIGID FLOOR... 


RIXSON Closers are controlling the closing action of 


all these theater doors (some for over 30 years). 


For modern appearance, convenience, 
safety and long trouble-free service . . 


SPECIFY precision-made RIXSON. 











THE OSCAR C. €2- 9 COMPANY 
4450 west carroll ave. - chicago 24, ill. 








“Sokes alive, the way she lets those children carry on in school. 
Why | understand they play bean-bag every morning.” 
the ladies of the sewing circle had just made this remark when 
the teacher (standing) appeared. The setting is 1875, in the days 


Mann and Henry Barnard. Both of 
these leaders were speakers at the 
first independent meeting of the 
Michigan Education Association in 
Detroit in April 1854. 

Only a handful of administrators 
and teachers first caught the vision of 
an organized teaching profession. In 
fact, the organization of the Michigan 
Education Association was the work 
of some 200 teachers who had been 
attending the dedication of Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, 
the first normal college west of Albaay, 
N.Y. 


FUTILE EFFORTS 

Earlier efforts to form a state as- 
sociation, dating as far back as 1838, 
had failed. Likewise, efforts to form 
county organizations had been futile. 

During the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century, vigorous personal 
leadership kept teacher organizations 
alive and beneficial to the few who 
participated. The great majority of 
teachers ignored the movement. 
Leadership of state associations in those 
early days and for a few generations 
to follow came principally from the 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion and from the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Following the War Between the 
States, teacher associations emerged 
under a different leadership. The 
growth of city school districts contrib- 
uted to the rise of the school superin- 
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One of 


tendent, who became the dominant 
figure in state associations. 

The early part of the Twentieth 
Century saw the major interests 
shifting to problems of the structural 
organization of school districts, ques- 


tions of public school support, de- 
mands for improvement of teacher 
welfare, and more determined efforts 
to raise the professional qualifications 
of teachers. 

It was the teacher shortage during 
World War I and the resulting im- 


provement in teacher salaries that 
really set the stage for large member- 
ships in teacher organizations. Within 
a relatively few years the membership 
of state groups had increased so rapidly 
that a majority of all the public school 
teachers were represented on its mem- 
bership rolls. 


NEED CREATED 

But the necessity of providing meet- 
ing places and official publications for 
a much larger membership created a 
need for professional  secretariats. 
Within a decade, most of the state 
associations had found it necessary to 
hire executive secretaries and to estab- 
lish permanent headquarters from 
which to administer a continuing pro- 
gram, which included a great deal of 
attention to school legislation. 

With the influx of a great number 
of classroom teachers came also teacher 
control of policies of the organization. 
Administrator versus classroom teacher 


when the teacher's job was at the mercy of the gossipmongers. In 
this scene, however, justice triumphed for the teacher, who told the 
troublemakers that she had signed a contract, for a better job 
in a different school system and wanted to say good-bye to them. 


became a pointed controversy in some 
states, but fortunately much of such 
bitterness has been resolved. 

The pageant also reminded today’s 
citizens of services and sacrifices by 
teachers during both world wars and 
of their heroic struggle to keep schools 
open during the depression years. 


GRAND FINALE 

The finale was grand, indeed, in its 
presentation of the variety and rich- 
ness of the modern curriculum, but 
even greater testimony to the effective- 
ness of today’s schools was the pro- 
fessional excellence of the music, the 
dancing, the acting, and the directing 
of the entire production. Virtually 
every phase of the planning and pre- 
sentation of the drama was the work 
of the public school system of Detroit, 
under the general direction of 
Kathleen N. Lardie, manager of 
WDTR, the FM radio station of De- 
troit’s schools. Hundreds of high school 
students made up the choral group and 
the orchestra and joined with teachers 
as members of the pageant cast. Three 
new songs were introduced, including 
“My Cap and Gown,” with lyrics 
giving credit to the teacher for de- 
veloping the nation’s leaders in the 
professions, the arts, business and in- 
dustry, and government. 

Reminiscence and jubilee at the 
three-day celebration were balanced 
with preparation and planning for the 
next hundred years. The philosophical 
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NOW! Here, at last, is the 


COMFORT-BRIGHTNESS 
BALANCE 


long sought by Educators. 


no forest of fixtures...no annoying glare 
econo disturbing brightness... 


The dream of every educator... more useable illumination with greatly improved 
comfort-brightness balance—is now brought to realization through Benjamin’s newest 
engineering advancement ... the “Grid-Lite” Lighting System. 


“Grid-Lite”, through its translucent louvers, literally creates an entire ceiling of light... 


yet without involving excessive cost. 


The translucent louver not only provides proper shielding... but imparts a unique 
quality to the light that makes for ease of seeing ...a complete unawareness of high level 


lighting ...a sense of comfort which promotes attention and concentration. 


“Grid-Lite” triumphs over cost. It puts the entire system into a single package ... ready to 


install. A descriptive bulletin is ready for 


your inquiry. Write Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., “" 
Dept. NS, Des Plaines, Illinois. e 
% 
A COMPLETE LIGHTING SYSTEM IN A PACKAGE 


READY FOR ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 


sold exclusively through electrical distributors 











ONE GALLON 
OF PAINT FOR 
YOUR INSTITUTION 


Value ® 5 40 Retail 


(slightly higher in some areas) 


It’s SATIN LUMINALL! 
the Rubberized Paint 


Sensation for Walls, 
Ceilings, Woodwork. 


This advertisement (if you have read this 
for) is part of a school & institution 
market survey to determine (a) reader- 
ship of paint advertising and (b) interest 
in testing paint brands. 


All we ask is that the Satin Luminall be 
applied somewhere in your institution 
buildings and that after testing or ob- 
serving its performance you write us 
your candid opinion of Satin Luminall. 


As soon as we receive your coupon, we 
will mail a color card for your selection 
...and when you tell us your color 
choice, the free gallon will be delivered 
promptly. 


ATTACH THIS FREE COUPON TO 
YOUR OFFICIAL LETTERHEAD 


Schoo!-Institution Survey 
LUMINALL PAINTS 
3617 S$. May Street 
We want the free gallon of Satin Luminall 
without obligeting us in any way. Send color 
cord for ovr selection 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


institution 

By Title 

City.. Zone Stote__ 

(if you now have a Satin Luminall Color 
Chart, simply state the color desired) 

Color ernee 
PLEASE DO [) DO NOT [) HAVE A REP- 
RESENTATIVE CALL. 


outlook was keynoted by T. V. Smith, 
Maxwell professor of citizenship and 
philosophy at Syracuse University and 


| principal speaker at the centennial 


banquet. He described education's 
role as “perpetual pioneering.” Said 
Professor Smith: 

“The frontier is gone in space but 
ever reappears in time. Each genera- 
tion fresh material shows up at every 
schoolhouse door to be transformed 
into a finished product through the 
process called education. The teacher 
is always at a venture, for each. child's 


| hopes are fresh and each child's prob- 


lems are new. Material pioneering but 
sets the stage for turning this bio- 
logical material, ever raw, into cul- 
tural fulfillment, ever enlarging. 

“The Spiritual Life is a perpetual 
pioneering, and as we turn entertain- 
ment to disciplined education, we 
deepen and broaden the life of the 
spirit. This is our pedagogical task, 
never completed; this is our splendid 
vocation, never done. The first hun- 
dred years are honorable; ,may the 
second hundred years be glorious.” 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Arthur Dondineau, superintendent 
of Detroit public schools, was honorary 
chairman of all centennial committees, 
with Mrs. Mary C. Schulz, principal 
of the Ann Arbor Trail School, De- 


Today we talk and dream about the com- 
munity school. Historians remind us that 
the school as the center of community life 
was more than a plan or o dream a century 
ago. The box social (depicted here) and 
the school dance that followed were the 
great social events of the community, and 
the school was the favorite meeting place. 


board of directors, as chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Presiding officer at the banquet was 
Russell H. Wilson, president of the 
M.E.A. and superintendent of schools 
at Alpena, Mich. Among the guests 
were: James E. Pease, superintendent 
of schools at LaGrange, Ill., and presi- 
dent-elect of the Illinois Education 
Association, and Irving F. Pearson, 
executive secretary of the Illinois state 
group, which will celebrate its hun- 


troit, and a member of the M.E.A.dreth anniversary in 1953. 


The scene shifts to the year 1900. Three teachers and the principal started out from 
Detroit in the principal’s new automobile to attend a teachers’ convention in Ypsilanti, 
some 20 miles away. Again there were obstacles that had to be overcome. The parents 
of these young women considered the ride much too dangerous and too audacious. 
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Here is Ceco-Sterling Double-Hung 
Aluminum Window, 
Series 200-B with Hopper Vent. 


Here are 9 reasons you'll prefer 


Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Windows 


1 
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Made of ageless aluminum — won’t 
rot, rust, rattle, stick, warp or swell 
All climate, weather-tight seal; 
completely weather stripped 

Easy to install—simplified 
anchorage 

No painting necessary —minimum 
maintenance 

Wipe-easy cleaning 

Rigid, rugged long-life construction 
Feather-light, friction-free, 

raised or lowered with finger tip 
Smart styling——with a look 

of the future 

They last and last—offer 

long haul low cost 


There’s a new member in the family of Ceco better engineered products 
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Here is Ceco-Sterling Double-Hung 


, Aluminum Window, 


Series 200-B without Hopper Vent 


CECO-STERLING 
aluminum 
windows 


Adding a new member to our family of building 
products is something we do with a great deal 
of thought here at Ceco. Thought of you... 
the school administrator, architect, engineer, 
and contractor. 

So painstaking research guided us in deciding 
on the new member of our family. 

Today we offer you Ceco-Sterling Double-Hung 
Aluminum Windows because you’ve stated 
your preference for such a product. 

And since there was immediacy in your desire 
we acquired a product already 

in manufacture . . . the Sterling Aluminum 
Window ...a leader in the field since 1937. 


Here’s a window built for permanence .. . 
made to outlast any structure . . . handsome 
and then some . . . with clean graceful lines .. . 
slender muntins allowing a generous glass area 
letting in more light . . . more view. 

When you specify Ceco-Sterling 

Aluminum Windows you know you specify 
the very best... you’re sure of savings, too. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING makes the Lig difference 
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Television Proposed as Means 
of Alleviating Teacher Shortage 


CLEVELAND school administrator 
and an official of United Paramount 
Theaters propose television as a means 
of alleviating the teacher shortage. 
Speaking at two of some 30 special 
interest and three general sessions at 
Ohio State University’s Institute for 


Education by Radio-Television, which 
convened April 17 to 20 in Columbus, 
William B. Levenson, assistant superin- 
tendent of public schools in Cleveland, 
and Irvin Paul Sulds, theater-TV con- 
sultant for Paramount Theaters, pre- 
sented their ideas to an audience of 


"They'll give you 
twice the wear’ 


Chalkboard Erasers 


Can't mar or scratch the board 


Here's a chalkboard eraser that erases with amazing effi- 
ciency, is easy to clean, and built to give you twice the wear. 


The DANN'’S erasers are noiseless and sanitary. Made of 
the finest firm, dense, wool felt that cleans better. Sewed 
throughout with two-thread, double-locked stitches that 
assure you longer wear. 


Next time... 


try a DANN'S Eraser! You'll like them. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


; dren 
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some 800 commercial and educational 
broadcasters. 

Mr. Levenson spoke at the general 
session arranged in cooperation with 
the American Council on Education and 
devoted to “What the Educational Ad- 
ministrator Expects From Television.” 

Although “. . . no one is thinking of 
television as a way of replacing teachers 
or even as a substitute for those that 
cannot be employed,” Mr. Levenson 
pointed out “that television, skillfully 
used, could help to reduce the losses 
that inevitably take place when classes 
are much too large and substandard 
personnel is necessarily employed.” 

With the use of television, “teacher 
expertness” can be distributed, he said. 
“Stimulation and inspiration that come 
from an outstanding teacher can be 
shared to scme extent by thousands of 


| children rather than by the few for- 
| tunate enough to be in her class.” 


Elaborating on Mr. Levenson’s re- 


marks, Mr. Sulds gave specific instances 
| by which closed-circuit theater tele- 


vision could educationally benefit chil- 
and teachers in out-of-school 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

Closed-circuit programs, he said, will 
enable students to attend local theaters 
to see and hear meetings at the exact 
moment they are televised at distant 
points. Closed-circuit TV can serve 
special interest groups such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the girl 
scouts, he added. 

Mr. Sulds forecast the time when 
local girl scout leaders can “attend” a 
national convention for 20 cent seats 
in their home theaters. He also out- 
lined the way a Saturday morning “re- 
fresher” course for teachers could be 
set up at a 50 cent tuition fee by as- 
sembling experts at the originating 
point and offering the televised class 
to theaters in near-by communities. 

Many of the Radio-TV Institute 
sessions centered on the recent alloca- 
tions report of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, which has set aside 
exclusively for education 242 television 
channels throughout the nation. 

Among the contributors to the dis- 
cussion of the new educational TV 
channels were F.C.C. Chairman Paul 
A. Walker and Commissioners Frieda 
B. Hennock and Edward M. Webster. 

Chairman Walker urged educators to 
“ponder very carefully before passing 
up” the chance at these television chan- 
nels that have been allotted them. He 
reminded them that such channels could 
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WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


an ©: 
eted 


— *Chef-of-the-month \ 


is Bob McCarl, executive 
Chef of Hackney’s, 
Atlantic City. 


‘This fine sea-food restaurant, 
founded in 1912, has grown in 
fame until today it is almost 
as well-known as the Atlantic 
City boardwalk itself. With 
aseating capacity of 3,009, 
Hackney’s has served over 
14,000 persons in one day. 
Wear-Ever Aluminum 

steam jacketed kettles 

are used exclusively 

at this world-renowned 
restaurant. 


the 








You’re always assured of fine cooking with a 
Wear-Ever Aluminum. steam jacketed kettle. 
That’s because it spreads heat quickly and evenly, 
allowing foods to cook uniformly every time. Re- 
sults are easily controlled, betause cooking stops 
quickly when steam is turned off. And “‘friendly-to- 
food” aluminum protects natural tastes and flavors. 

Wear-Ever Aluminum steam jacketed kettles 
serve long and well. That’s becayse they're made of an 








Available in 10, 20, 30, 
40, 60, 80, 100 & 150 
gallon sizes. Also ped- 
estal type. 


A complete line of kettles 
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extra-hard, extra-tough aluminum alloy that resists 
denting and gouging. Inside and outside shells are 
drawn from individual sheets of strong aluminum 
alloy; there are no inside welds. You get extra years 
of service; lowered replacement costs. 

Sanitary tangent draw-off is easy to clean; open 
bead cannot gather or hold dirt. Covers are 
available in two types; one-piece (attached) 
for kettles through 40 gal. size or two-piece 
(removable) for kettles over 40 gal. size. Lips 
extend over kettle bead. 

See your supply house representative or 
mail coupon below today. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
3506 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


Please send me full details about your line of: [ Alu- 
minum Steam Jacketed Kettles (] Aluminum Cooking 


Utensils. 


| Fill in, clip to your letterhead and mail today. 
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be used for adult education as well as 
for the education of school children. 

He warned: “Efforts are under way 
to initiate an organized campaign for 
the commercialization of these non- 
commercial educational assignments. 

"If you relax now, you may find you 
have won the battle (for television 
channels) and lost the war (for edu- 
cational television ).” 

Commissioner Hennock, a leading 
proponent of educational television, 
urged educators “to get applications to 
the commission for construction permits 
to build these educational stations.” 


Pointing to Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” as an analogy to the struggle 
ahead for educators who plan to con- 
struct noncommercial television stations, 
Miss Hennock said, “Barring the way 
to education's goal in television are the 
evils of ignorance, shortsightedness, 
timidity, selfish interests, and tempta- 
tions and snares of those who disbelieve 
or would profit by education's failure.” 

Emphasizing the importance of edu- 
cational TV stations, the only woman 
member of the F.C.C. said: “One TV 
station, remembez, can serve millions 
of people, day and night, in schools and 


Cut record-keeping 





and film-booking time in half! 





You know the mass of detail in operating an audio-visual pro- 
gram: Bookings . .. releases . . . keeping track of where films are 
... When they'll be back to meet new schedules . . . 

Now here’s a method that gives you centralized efficiency, 


resulting in savings in time and labor costs. 


You get glance-action record control. . . 
bility for an expanding operation . . . 


complete adapta- 
records always in place 


. . never any chance of making duplicate bookings. 


How method works at Glendale 

This system has been proved-in-actual-use throughout the 
country. For example, Mr. Donald E. Hare, Audio-Visual Direc- 
tor at the Glendale, California Unified School District wrote us 
as follows: “With the installation of your Kardex Visible Book- 
ing System, we find film bookings take only one-half the time.” 

So why don’t you look into this advanced method. We believe 
you'll be delighted with its possibilities. Phone or write your 
nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment Center. Ask 
about Kardex for Audio-Visual Control. There’s no obligation. 


Flemington. Fkand. 





homes, with the finest educational and 
cultural programs that are available.” 

Although educational television high- 
lighted the institute, education by radio 
was by no means overlooked. Up-to- 
date information on educational broad- 
casting was given in such special 
interest sessions as “Broadcasting in 
School Public Relations,” “Progress Re- 
port on Teaching With Tape,” “Youth 
Discussion Broadcasts,” and “Education 
Through Commercial Radio Stations.” 

Some 200 representatives of both 
commercial and educational radio and 
television spoke at the institute meet- 
ings. The federal government sent rep- 
resentatives from the US. Office of 
Education and Departments of State 
and Agriculture, as well as from the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
International broadcasting representa- 
tives came from the United Nations, 
French Broadcasting System, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Educational 
broadcasters from public and parochial 
schools, colleges and universities also 
spoke at the four-day meeting. 


EDUCATE AND ENTERTAIN 

Climax of the institute was a rollick- 
ing dinner speech given by the puppet 
Oliver J. Dragon, of the “Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie” television show. Ollie, the 
hand puppet of Burr Tillstrom, ap- 
peared on his own stage to speak on 
the “Cultural and Educational Possibili- 
ties of Television.” 

In an entertaining performance that 
proved his point Ollie demonstrated 
that television should, and can, enter- 
tain as well as educate. 

Inspiring close to the annual ban- 
quet was a demonstration of two West 
Coast broadcasts, “The Standard Hour” 
and “Standard School Broadcast,” under 
the direction of Carmen Dragon, con- 
ductof of N.B.C.’s “The Railroad Hour.” 
Depicting the growth of America, the 
60 piece orchestra and two vocal solo- 
ists gave a performance that included 
selections which ranged from works by 
Gounod and Dvorak to songs by Gersh- 
win and George M. Cohan. 

Founded in 1930, the Radio-TV In- 
stitute offers a meeting ground for 
educators and commercial representa- 
tives of radio and television. Long-time 
director of the institute, held annually 
in Columbus, is Dr. I. Keith Tyler, 
coordinator of radio and_ television 
activities at Ohio State University.— 
ROWENA TRONNES, assistant to the 
director, Bureau of Public Relations, 
Ohio State University. 
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Scientific \itchen-laundry Planning Service is Now Part of 


totpoint’s Educational Plan 


@ 
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Hotpoint’s Kitchen-Laundry Planning Specialists will help you plan 
scientifically arranged Home Economics classrooms 
You owe it to yourself, and to your students, to make your Home Economics Laboratory a credit to your 
school. More students will become interested in enrolling in Home Economics classes if they can be taught in 


uncrowded classrooms, scientifically arranged for proper teaching. 


With all-electric kitchens and home laundries becoming more and more prevalent, your 





students should know more about the operation of these modern electrical servants. 

Hotpoint is glad to include Kitchen-Laundry Planning Service as a part of théir 

liberal Education Plan. Just return the coupon and your inquiry will be promptly 
answered and with no obligation. 
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Kitchen and Laundry Planning Dept. NS. 

HOTPOINT INC. 

5400 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois 

We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen- 
Laundry Planging Service. 

Name 
School 
Address 
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TV P OL! C Y for education 


is goal of Conference 


f Guppemme during the last six years 
has become a giant, striding over 
the land in seven-league boots. From a 
total of 1000 or so TV receivers through- 
out the country in 1946, the number 
has increased to 17,000,000 in 1952, 
and the number of transmitters has 


FOR DIRTY FLOORS 


... WITH THE FAMOUS 
HOLCOMB MEMPHIS 
FLOOR BRUSH 


@ You get 2 brushes in 1 with the 
Holcomb Memphis Floor Brush. The 
vigorous, stiff center stock digs loose the 
coarse, sticky dirt. The outside casing of 
glossy horsehair and resilient bristles 
picks up the fine dirt and dust. 

Its tried and proved low-pitched handle 
keeps the face of the Memphis flat against 
the floor at all times. And the flip and 
snap of these blended fibers keeps all the 
dirt ahead of the brush. 

Like the Memphis Floor Brush, all 
Holcomb products—- brushes, waxes, 
cleaners and equipment—are built to cut 
your cleaning costs. 


grown from nine to 108. By 1957, with 
the freeze lifted on the number of sta- 
tions, TV will be available to every 
household in America. ; 
Those facts were pointed out at the 
Educational Television Program Insti- 
tute sponsored by the American Council 


A better job in less time is dollar profit 
for you. It will pay you to standardize 
on Holcomb, your dependable source 
for scientific cleaning materials. 


Research Laboratory and Factory 
1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Branches: New York 18, Los Angeles 21 





TUL HOMCOMDS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


since 1896 


For every cleaning 
need call a cleaning 
engineer—your nearby 
Holcomb serviceman, 


on: Education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in April, a conference made pos- 
sible by grants from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, and the Payne Foundation. Its goal 
was the development of “A Television 
Policy for Education.” 

Carroll V. Newsom, New York State 
associate commissioner for education, 
was the director. There were approxi- 
mately 80 participants, including repre- 
sentatives from colleges, universities, pri- 
vate, parochial and public schools, state 
departments of education, the sponsor- 
ing foundations, and commercial TV 
interests. 

Participants in the opening program 
were Arthur S. Adams, president, Amer- 
ican Council on Education; Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president, Pennsylvania 
State College; Allen B. DuMont, presi- 
dent, Dumont Laboratories, Inc., and 
Ralph Steetle, executive director of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. 

The tenor of their remarks was that 
TV may be the single, greatest instruc- 
tional instrument since the invention 


Edgar Fuller, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television and execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, confers with 
Ralph Steetle, executive director of the Joint 
Committee, at recent Penn State conference. 


of the printing press. It will speed up 
the process of understanding at local, 
state, national and international levels, 
and can be a powerful instrument in 
world unity. 


A guest speaker, Paul A. Walker, 


| chairman of the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission, stated that on April 
14 the commission reserved 242 channel 
TV assignments for the exclusive use 
of noncommercial educational stations. 
The assignments are for one year, at the 
end of which time there must be con- 
crete evidence of the validity of intent 
on the part of educators. He pointed out 
that TV may require a new concept of 
educational cooperation, perhaps coop- 
eration of all educational institutions 
within a 40 to 70 mile radius. This 
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Another prominent 


UNIT VENTILATOR CONTROL 


installation by 


75 Powers Day-Night Thermostats 
here control 117 Diaphragm Valves 
in Unit Ventilators and Convectors. 


POWERS Ne. 356 AIRSTREAM THERMOSTAT 
toe Maem Temperate Comret! 


Unit Ventilator Contre! by Powers 





Architect: Eugene D. Corwin @ Consulting Engineers: Gausman & Moore 
Heating Contractor: E. R. Johnson Pibg. & Heating Co. (all of St. Paul, Minn.) 


Comfortable Classrooms under severe 
weather conditions are assured in 
Bloomington’s modern school. No ex- 
pense has been spared in giving children 
and teachers the best of heating and ven- 
tilating equipment for classrooms and 
gymnasium. 

Greater Simplicity and dependable oper- 
ation of Powers controls for Unit 
Ventilators in classrooms appeal espe- 
cially to operating personnel. 


Because of its superior design a Powers 
Low Limit Thermostat requires no auxil- 
iary devices to supplement its accurate 
control of unit ventilator discharge tem- 
perature. Once set for the proper 
temperature it requires no readjustment 
—there are no fine restrictions to be 
serviced. Contact our nearest office for 
further information about its superior 
features. There’s no obligation. 





Established in 1891 © THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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would go a long way toward solving 
the financial problem of TV. 
Summarizing one of the group dis- 
cussions, Belmont Farley, director of 
press and radio relations, N.E.A., de- 
scribed television as not education in 
itself but an improved instructional tool 
of education. He stated that it should 
be used when it can do a better job 
than the teacher, that it is particularly 
significant for out-of-school children, 
and is important also in adult education. 
TV, he stated further, affords schools 
the opportunity to get acquainted with 
local, state and national government by 


Schools 


For its 


e 


bringing public officials into the class- 
room. Television will never replace the 
teacher or the printed page. The Amer- 
ican Library Association has revealed 
that educational TV programs increased 
the demand for books and magazines. 

Institute members witnessed several 
TV demonstrations. One was a show, 
produced by Martha Gable, assistant 
director, school and community relations, 
of the Philadelphia schools, which the 
audience could see on television and in 
live production simultaneously. 

There were also showings of video 
recordings, and one program was de- 
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NORTH STREET SCHOOL, Rittman 
SPAHN & BARNES, Architects 
VINCENT EATON, Engineer 
Kewanee Type“C” installed by 
KRAUS PLBG. & HEATING CO. 


STREETSBORO TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
Streetsboro, Ohio 

C. G. KISTLER, Architect and Engineer 
Stoker Fired Kewanee“C” 

installed by 

AUGUST ANDERSEN & SONS 


ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, Kent. 

C. G. KISTLER, Architect and Engineer 
Kewanee TypeC" installed by 
AUGUST ANDERSEN & SONS 


STEEL BOILERS 


Like practically every other state in the Union, 
Ohio has definitely gone Kewanee when 

it comes to selecting heating boilers. In every 
large city, and in most smaller communities, 
one finds Kewanee providing dependable heat 
for buildings of all types and sizes. The three 
Ohio schools pictured are typical examples. 


Two stoker fired Kewanees 


qin the Roosevelt High School | ; nip ne 
| that work in television, providing legal 


| assistance to local communities and or- 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Division of Aurmcay Rapuator & Standard Sanitary conronanon 





voted to formal courses via TV as 
offered by Western Reserve University, 
the University of Michigan, and other 
institutions. 

President John S. Millis of Western 
Reserve University described a college 
credit course carried on in cooperation 
with the Cleveland TV station. Two 13 
week courses were offered, one in com- 
parative literature (two credits); the 
other in general psychology (three cred- 
its). The average number of viewers 
for the former was 32,000; for the latter, 
47,000. The age range of viewers was 
frem 19 to 68. The program, according 


. to Dr. Millis, required complete uni- 
versity cooperation, and TV instructors 


were paid in accordance with the work 


| involved. 


Arthur Brandon of the University of 
Michigan reported that that institution 
offered noncredit courses over a Detroit 
station, which had 100,000 viewers. 


| NEXT STEPS 


With reference to next steps in the 


| development of educational television, 
| Chairman Arthur S. Adams enumerated 
| two basic problems—one, program; the 
| other, finance. He said that every school 
| and university has vast resources for 
| program development, that schools have 


years of experience in the use of films 


| and have film libraries that can be used 


at the start. Although the money prob- 
lem is not simple, it is not overwhelm- 
ing. For $100,000,000, he said, the 
country could be blanketed with educa- 
tional TV stations. National foundations 
and businessmen are interested in de- 
veloping TV. Possibilities of financing 
include city or state taxes. 

Dr. Adams said that Western Re- 
serve’s experimental programs were al- 
ready self-supporting and suggested that 
the minimum amount required for a 
start would be $75,000. Rather com- 
plete equipment could be provided for 
$200,000, and the minimum number of 
employes for a station would be six. 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, described the services available 
through the J.C.E.T.: field service, the 
development of materials showing things 


ganizations, engineering advice, public 
information speakers and program infor- 
mation. 

The final session of the institute out- 


| lined a program for action. Some of the 


(Continued on Page 128.) 
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Improves floors judged “clean” 
by ordinary methods 
# 


MORE 
Pee TRU apes) SUPER SHINE-ALL, 


} \ neutral chemical cleaner used on floor pictured, 
TO THE INCH 


with extra fast wetting acceleration, dissolves 
dirt by 100% cleansing action that emulsifies 
oils and greases. Eliminates rinsing which reduces 
cleaning costs up to 50%. (One of the few 
cleaners on the market with U/L approval 


“anti-slip.” 
*Reg. U. S. Trademark 


with Szeccaltsed 
HILLYARD CARE | 


The section of floor left, maintained by ineffectual maintenance—and it’s the 


ordinary methods, might “get by” on 
casual observance—but when compared 
to the bright clean appearance of the Hill- 
yard-treated floor right—it’s easy to see 
where “skim-the-surface” methods fail— 
and specialized Hillyard methods succeed. 


What you see in the darkened (before) 
half—is the day by day “pile up” of 


wearing, tearing action of this ground-in 
dirt or harsh powder that deteriorates 
sensitive floor surfaces. 


AFTER Hillyard’s safe wetting action has 
cut through the tough dulling film—you 
get the renewed lustre of the original floor 
surface—and you cut your labor time 








in half. 
YOUR OWN FLOORS... 


Mall tes Congton TOOL 


Hillyard Chemical Company, 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

Yes—I want to benefit by Hillyard’s specialized floor 
cleaning methods. Please send free literature on the 


proper care of: 
0 cement O asphalt 
0 tile 


0 weed 


dirty, grimy, soapy, oily residue left by 
SEE THIS DIFFERENCE ON 


A HILLYARD FLOOR EXPERT WILL BE 
GLAD TO ASSIST YOU 


A complete staff is serving a nationwide area. 
If you’re having trouble with any floor prob- 
lem call the Hillyard Maintaineer nearest you. 


+..0m your staff not your payroll 
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41 Groups Discuss Problems 


at Higher Education Conference 


PPROXIMATELY 750 delegates 
registered at the seventh annual 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, held in Chicago April 17 to 19. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Department of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association. 


Practical School Plumbing Fixtures 


Kohler plumbing fixtures and fit- 
tings in Highland Park School, 
Topeka, Kansas, exemplify the 
modern functional design, prac- 
tical features, easy maintenance 
of Kohler school installations 
everywhere. 

The Greenwich lavatories have 
ample basins, backs to protect 
walls, integral soap dishes, con- 

Architects, Griest and Ekdahl. Plumbing and heating 


contractor, McCraig Plumbing Company. Plumbing 
distributors, The Capital lron Works, Topeka, Kansas. 


Forty-one discussion groups met April 
17 and 18 to consider various problems 
of colleges and universities. Topics of 
major interest included enrollment 
trends, teacher preparation, finance, 
moral and spiritual values, a general 
education program, academic freedom. 


In reporting the highlights of the first 
day’s sessions, J. D. Williams, chancel- 
lor of the University of Mississippi, 
said, in part: 

“The effective undergraduate prep- 
aration of teachers requires sincere and 
intelligent cooperation between the 
subject matter and the professional edu- 
cation faculties. Evidence indicates that 
a more selective admission of appli- 
cants for the teaching profession results 
in attracting better students preparing 
for the profession. 

“A recent report on a number of col- 
leges in the North Central Association 


. shows agreement that a student pre- 


Greenwich lavatories 


paring for elementary teaching should 
arrange a program which approximates 
one-third of 130 hours to general edu- 


| cation, one-third to subject-field speciali- 


zation, and one-third to professional 
education. . . . 

“Graduate programs for teachers seem 
to give rise to similar problems in all 
institutions. Some of these problems 
may be posed as follows: 

“What is the distinction between 
‘graduate work’ and ‘advanced profes- 
sional work’? 

“What qualities have teachers who 
have completed masters’ programs which 
they did not have before? 

“Is a thesis necessary to demonstrate 
competence in teaching? 

“What role should student needs play 


in determining his program? 


venient mixer fittings. The Day- 
brook single, and Meadowbrook 
double drinking fountains provide 
sanitary drinking mounds, have 
non-squirting bubbler heads. The 
Stratton closets and Brandon 
urinals are efficient, sanitary. 
Lustrous, glass-hard surfaces make 
cleaning easy. The chromium- 
plated fittings are made for hardy 
service, easy operation. Write 
for catalog. 


ai See 


Kohler Co 


Kohler, Wisconsin 


Established 1873 


Ce 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 
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“One of the most serious problems 


| facing both teacher education institu- 
| tions and the public schools is the im- 


balance in the supply of elementary and 
secondary teachers. Real progress is re- 
ported in reducing this imbalance; how- 
ever, only one qualified elementary 


| teacher is being produced for every five 


needed.” 


SERIOUS PROBLEMS 
While some 160,000 new elementary 


| teachers are needed this year, only 32,- 
| 000 will be graduated. Only 48,000 new 


high school teachers will be needed, yet 
62,000 will be graduated. This situa- 
tion must somehow be reversed. Teach- 
ing in elementary schools must be made 
more attractive to young people than 
teaching in high schools. 

“Student admission and recruitment 
policies are of growing interest in these 
days of falling enrollments. The line 
between guidance and recruitment is 
sometimes difficult to trace. On the 
whole, ‘college conferences’ and ‘career 
days’ at high schools are desirable guid- 
ance practices if properly conducted. 
College representatives should make 
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KNOX COLLEGE MEMORIAL 

GYMNASIUM, Galesburg, Ill. 

Architects: Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Chicago 





5,948 Extra Square 
Feet Of Usable 
Floor Space With 


Take a close look at the pictures above. At the top, all 
the Medart Seats are in open position ready to comfort- 
ably and safely accommodate a packed-to-the-rafters 

7 ! The inset shows side seats closed, 
and seats at one end still open. 


These two pictures explain why this gym, with seating 
capacity for 3,200 persons, requires a ful ng virtually ng 
Iqrger than one without seas or spectators magine what 
the size of this building would be, and the startling 
—. cost, if 3200 expensive fixed seats had been in- 


Here is an example proving how Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats actually regain the use of 5,948 salar let 
for daily class activity—evidence o 


the tremendous savings in building costs made possible 
by better utilization of space. . 


Sead for The WEW Wedart Catalog 


MEDART 


TELESCOPIC’ GYM SEATS 


design, it takes little effort and only a few moments to 
completely open or close Medart Seats. If all the seats 
are not needed, only one row, or as many rows as re- 


quired, can be provided and remaining rows left closed. 


is assured, even under loads of 400 Lbs. per lineal 
foot. Medart’s steel understructure is a complete free- 
standing assembly. Solid, one-piece wood seats, risers 
and footboards add extra strength and are not used to 
tie together the steel understructure members. Each 
row of seats is supported from the floor by four vertical 
steel members. 


Aus Uther Byclusten Eogiaras make Medart Telescopic 
ym Seats a t buy’. If you have a seating problem, 
write Medart. 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are 
fully protected ty U.S. Patents 


3532 DE KALS STREET 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. si\touis 18, missouri 


Lockers & Wire Lockerobes 


Telescopic 
Basket Shelving 


Gym Seats 
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appointments with the appropriate high 
school official in advance, and visits 
should be only by mutual consent. Hold- 
ing students and reducing drop-outs is 
important too. Better counseling, ‘how 
to study’ courses, orientation programs, 
mental hygiene courses, and studies of 
motivation aimed at improving emo- 
tional adjustment are reported to be 
effective in reducing the number of 
‘drop-outs.’ The protection of college 
admission standards is best effected by 
careful selection and early identification 
of outstanding talent.” 


BENJAMIN’S SUMMING UP 

Harold Benjamin, professor of educa- 
tion and chairman, division of social 
foundations of education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, in reporting 
the highlights of the second day's dis- 
cussion groups, said, in part: 

“In the groups dealing with programs 
designed to strengthen moral and spirit- 
ual education in society a lot of people, 
of course, have been saying and succeed- 
ing in saying that you should not try to 
teach moral and spiritual values in an 
academic corner some place. It's fine to 
have a course in the history of world 
religion, but it’s not enough. You can't 
teach it that way—or in an extracur- 


Armada Rural Agricultural School authorities, Armada, Michigan, replaced 4 hand 
dishwashers when their Kewanee was installed. Used in connection with the school 
lunch program, the Kewanee saves 2 man-hours of labor daily. The school serves 
more pupils with the same number of dishes and has reduced brea! 

Mr. H. A. Kitson, Superintendent of Schools (above wit 
Ward, Lunch Manager), writes, “We have found it a very good low priced dishwasher.” 


washing 10%. 


er 


a Oe 0, 
a 


~ KEWANEE replaces — 


ricular corner, or athletic corner, it was 
pointed out. 

“It was indicated, and correctly, that 
you can’t teach moral and spiritual val- 
ues just in a church-going corner or 
prayer-meeting corner. You can’t just 
take that particular slice of the student 
and get the results you want, and you 
need moral-spiritual values. . . . 

“Our groups seemed to feel that the 
community is too much fragmented. We 
get fragmented communities in higher 
education, too. We get the student com- 
munity and the faculty community. 
Within the student community, we get 
the Greek community and the non- 
Greek community, and a lot of other 
communities. We get the faculty com- 
munity and the student community to- 
gether in the academic community. 
Then we have the town community, and 
the athletic community. We have the 
financial support community. In our 
higher institutions our great community 
problem is to get these communities 
into a complete group, and we have to 
stop sliding around and slicing them up 
as much as we have. 

“In our approach to moral and spirit- 
ual education, to general education, and 
to better service for and with and by 
our communities or our areas, I think 

eteetrriy 


4 EMPLOYEES in 
Michigan School 


e from hand 
Mrs. Margie 





COMPLETE OPERATION - ONLY $396 


(FOB Kewanee, 
without notice). Satisfied restaurant, 


to change 
ool and 
Washes 


Illinois and subject 


the nation! 





and rinse-sanitizes over 3000 dishes per hour . . 
also handles glasses. silver and utensils. | 
own water—REQUIRES NO BOOSTER. Compact | 
—tequires only 11 sq. ft. floor space. | 


@ WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. Ask 
also aboui the popular KEWANEE PRE-W ASH. 


KEWANEE IND 


users 


Heats its 


KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 





WASHER CORP. 


we need to get to work on research and 
instructions concerning the different 
aspects of this type of area service.” 

At a general session meeting of the 
conference April 18 James C. McLeod, 
professor of religion at Northwestern 
University and university chaplain, said 
that schools must more positively em- 
phasize religion instead of merely’ toler- 
ating a chapel or denominational club. 

He attacked a “conspiracy of silence” 
in many of the nation’s universities on 
matters affecting the lives of students 
and teachers. He said that the “conspir- 
acy” developed as religion was sifted 
out through the years from the public 
school curriculum. 

The National Committee on Fraudu- 
lent Schools and Colleges in its annual 
report said that members of the teach- 
ing profession could be of much assist- 
ance in eliminating institutions that 
grant fraudulent degrees, fake certifi- 
cates, and worthless diplomas by bring- 
ing their suspicions of frauds to the 
attention of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Washington, D.C. Copies of 
advertising material or catalogs may be 

~sent to the Federal Trade Commission 
without the informant’s becoming in- 
volved in any later investigations. 

During the last year, the committee 
reported, suits have been brought 
against several diploma mills, and a few 
orders to “desist” have been obtained. 


OPPOSES DISCRIMINATION 

One of the resolutions adopted by 
the conference said: “Whereas our na- 
tion can ill afford at this time when 
moral leadership is imperative to deny 
any of its own citizens the opportunity 
for a full, sincere and active fulfillment 
of democracy, be it resolved that this 
seventh annual national conference on 
higher education forcefully reject the 
denial of equal higher educational op- 
portunity that is inherent in such prac- 
tices as quota limitations or segrega- 
tion based on race, creed or national 
origin. It further affirms the conviction 
that institutions of higher education 
should be especially concerned to avoid 


| discriminatory practices in relation to 


admissions, classroom procedures and 
facilities, housing, boarding, recreation, 
health facilities, scholarship, employ- 
ment policies, student teacher training, 
physical education, extracurricular activi- 
ties, student organizations, and student 
placement.” 

A speech by Henry Steele Commager, 
professor of American history at Colum- 
bia University, given at the conference, 
appears on page 43 of this issue. 
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Interesting, practical method simplifies instruction in this important subject 


A beautiful, full-color, 27" x 40" wall chart 
tracing the history of food preservation from 
prehistoric times to the present. 


Eleven 17" x 22" eye-catching, colorful wall 
charts illustrating every step in freezing food— 
from garden, market, grocer and baker 
to the freezer itself. 


11 lessons—one for each chart, 


Let this Freezer Teaching Guide help keep 
your school’s instruction effective, yet easy! 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


COOLERATOR - CROSLEY - DEEPFREEZE - FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON - HOTPOINT 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER - KELVINATOR - NORGE 
PHILCO - SANITARY - SEEGER - STEINHORST + WESTINGHOUSE 
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providing class projects and 


additional information. 


The Freezer is now reaching American homes at one of the fastest 
rates in appliance history. That is why the up-to-date home eco- 
nomics course not only includes food freezing in its curriculam— 


but has a freezer in the home economics laboratory, because . . . 
YOU NEED A FREEZER TO TEACH FOOD FREEZING! 


DON'T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION ~ 


National Electrical Manufacturers A 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-6, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Please check) School has does not have 
Electric Home Freezer in laboratory 
Please send, absolutely FREE, the new Freezer Teaching Guide to: 





Your name 

ps eh Mane RO eURpM ar, gubMatrs steer Pa RIGS Ty ce : 
Name of school . 

Address of schocl. . 

City. 














One year of grace 


> There is free and open talk in the 
corridors of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that educators will 
not be able to hold all of the 242 tele- 
vision channels assigned to them. 

The talk is carried on in a spirit of 
compassion rather than of malignance. 
In fact, F.C.C. officials hope and want 
the educators to begin using the chan- 
nels as rapidly as possible. But they are 
getting no indications—except from 
two or three places—that schoolmen 
will get going in educational TV with 
the speed and the money necessary for 
success. 

F.C.C. Chairman Paul A. Walker re- 
peatedly warns educators that the edu- 
cational TV assignments will not be on 
hand “as long as the grass grows and 
water runs.” Other commissioners find 
it necessary to remind schoolmen that 
anywhere from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
a year will be needed to make an im- 
pressive showing in educational TV. 
The brutal fact is that commercial in- 
terests are equipped both for speed and 
for outlay of necessary sums— and 
would be delighted to take over today 
the channels reserved for education. 
The F.C.C. had recognized this in its 
historic action of April 14 and there- 
fore ruled that commercial interests 
must be held off for at least one year. 
After that, anyone may request the 
F.C.C. to change an educational as- 
signment to a commercial assignment. 

That one year of grace begins offi- 
cially June 1. Tomorrow there will be 
that much less assurance that education 
can put to work the priceless boon 
made possible by the F.C.C. decision. 


From Bailey to Barden 


> Rep. Cleveland Bailey has a knack 
for getting things done for education. 
In 1950 this gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia succeeded in pushing through 
Congress federal aid for school districts 
in war affected areas. The monuments 
to his labors are P.L. 815 and P.L. 874. 
Today Rep. Bailey is the hope of 
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those who want federal aid to build and 
improve schools in all parts of the 
country. He is moving ahead with a 
vigor disconcerting to those congress- 
men and senators who had hoped that 
Mr. Bailey would merely “study” the 
situation. 

But Mr. Bailey's study of school 
building needs has convinced him that 
action is necessary. After hearing wit- 
nesses describe the long, sad story of 
America’s dilapidated school buildings, 
he and his subcommittee swiftly drafted 
a bill and sent it on to the chairman 
of the full House education committee, 
Rep. Graham Barden. Here is where 
the delay may come. There are no signs 
that Mr. Barden’s full committee will 
move with the speed of Mr. Bailey's 
subgroup. 


Vocational shake-up 


> A two-way squeeze from two differ- 
ent congressional committees caused 
drastic changes in the federal vocational 
education division. 

1. Pressure from a subcommittee on 
executive departments is believed partly 
responsible for the decision of Com- 
missioner Earl J. McGrath to remove 
Raymond W. Gregory as assistant com- 
missioner for vocational education. The 
chairman of this subcommittee is Por- 
ter Hardy Jr. of Virginia. Nearly eight 
months have passed since Mr. Hardy 
first accused the vocational education 
division of inefficiency, poor adminis- 
tration, and inadequate reviews of state 
vocational plans. But his words are still 
causing sleepless nights for Washington 
vocational educators and the “Hardy re- 
port” is still a bogey. 

Soon after the Hardy report was pub- 
lished, it was thought that routine 
tightening up of the manner in which 
Washington reviews state vocational ed- 
ucation plans would satisfy all critics. 
But after a seven-member committee 
of state educators looked at the divi- 
sion’s work and made a secret report, 
Commissioner McGrath acted swiftly 
and replaced Dr. Gregory with Ward 


P. Beard, a career federal employe. Mr. 
Beard’s tenure, however, is likely to be 
short. Dr. McGrath is said to be look- 
ing for a new face to head up the im- 
portant vocational work. 

2. The second jarring of vocational 
education resulted from a cut in appro- 
priations approved by the House and 
Senate appropriations committees. Both 
groups told Dr. McGrath that he may 
not spend more than $500,000 for vo- 
cational salaries and expenses. Since 
this figure is considetably below what 
the division has been spending, some- 
thing and someone had to go. Com- 
missioner McGrath decided (1) to 
eliminate the guidance and counseling 
branch and (2) to lop off the job of 
B. Frank Kyker, who has served as 
chief of business education for many 
years. 

Some tightening up in the federal 
business education service was expected 
because of congressional attacks on dis- 
tributive education (which to Congress 
had meant training tombstone §sales- 
men and part-time clerks to work dur- 
ing the Christmas rush). 

But the decision to close out the 
guidance and counseling branch was un- 
expected. It caused some heat among 
guidance specialists throughout the 
country and was followed quickly by 
an “official explanation.” Dr. McGrath 
said that the action within the Office 
will in no way affect state and local 
programs of vocational guidance. 

He said that states had and still have 
the right to dip into federal funds ear- 
marked ‘for agriculture, home econom- 
ics, trade and industry and to use some 
of that money for guidance. 

“Since these federal funds are still 
available, they may still be used for 
guidance,” Dr. McGrath said, adding: 
“Whether the states wish to inaugurate 
or discontinue guidance services is a 
matter within their own discretion. I 
would hope that states will choose to 
continue them... .” 

Then Commissioner McGrath went 
on to say that there are and will con- 
tinue to be several guidance specialists 
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New! Automatic oven lighting 


available as an extra. 

New! High shelf with built-in five; 
vented through top; helps keep 
kitchen walls cleaner. 

New! Plate shelf in one piece for 
easier cleaning. 

New! One piece side panels with 
rounded edges; easier to clean; 
give added rigidity. 

New! Sturdier legs, adjustable for 
leveling range. 

New! Specially designed heavy 
duty oven heat control. 

New! Valve panel redesigned for 
greater co i % ibility. 





New! Redesigned oven rack ar- 
rangement for greater flexibility. 


New! Manifold 
save floor space. 


re-arranged to 


HCH 
10 NEW FEATURES! 


New! Exclusive Granite Gray finish 
stays new-looking, easy-to-clean, 
resists heat. Available as an extra. 


Granite Gray for longer lasting beauty! Granite Gray for greater 
cleanliness! Granite Gray for the modern efficient commercial kitchen! 


From the chemical miracle of sili- 
cones now comes a wonderful new 
silicone base finish for Garland 
Restaurant Ranges. Now available 
for the first time in commercial gas 
cooking equipment, Garland Granite 
Gray brings you advantages never 
before attained. 

You will want to see Garland in 
Granite Gray. You will want to 
check the 10 new features of this 


exciting new line. It’s newly styled 
—the most improved, and the most 
approved Restaurant Range line 
available today. Unit by unit, it 
offers the greatest values in Garland 
history not equaled anywhere. Lead- 
ing food service equipment dealers 
recommend and sell Garland. Every 
model equipped for use with manu- 
factured, natural or L-P gases. 


ALL GARLAND RESTAURANT RANGES ARE AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL 
and in Black or Granite gray finish; equipped for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 


NEW LOWER PRICES ON STAINLESS STEEL! ... SEE YOUR DEALER! 


Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges 
Broiler-Griddles ¢ Roasting Ovens © Griddles © Counter Griddles ® Dinette Ranges 





© Broiler Roasters * Deep Fat Fryers © 


Detroit-MicHiGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


PRODUCTS 
gum =— in Conodo, IT'S GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., DISTRIBUTORS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


STVVIOUUHFNNOUNAENOUTAOOEOUANETOUAENOTOOUEFUTEOOO AAA 
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wire from washington 


in the Office of Education who will give 
advice and service to state and local 
school systems—even though without 
the prestige of a separate branch. “In 
the near future we hope to build up a 
rounded and full program of guidance 
services,” Dr. McGrath said. 


Another witch hunt 

> In launching an investigation of tax- 
free educational foundations, Rep. E. E. 
Cox of Georgia says he wants to protect 
American children from un-American 
influences. The distance between a 
foundation grant and an American child 
may be a long one. But Mr. Cox can 
trace it in a few sentences. He puts it 
this way: 

Suppose the Guggenheim (or some 
other) Foundation makes a grant to 
a professor for research or writing. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cox, the professor is 
likely to use the time and money to 
develop a new social theory or write 
a new textbook. If the professor in 
question is 100 per cent American, all 
is safe. But Mr. Cox contends that 
foundations have been inclined to favor 
scholars and professors with an “affin- 


“PETERSON” 


The Name to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 


ity for subversive ideas.” As a result, 
“foundations merely make it possible 
for professors to write textbooks or 
expound theories which corrupt stu- 
dents in school or college.” 

This bit of tortuous thinking has 
not kept the House from giving Mr. 
Cox money and subpoena power to 
look into the past and present activities 
of tax-free foundations and to scru- 
tinize the beliefs of men and women 
who have received awards. 

Educators in Washington are worried 
about this investigation. It can develop 
into a witch hunt and may spread to 
educational organizations which have 
received foundation awards. (To illus- 
trate, since the Ford Foundation has 
made a grant to the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, the Cox committee will 
have a right to look into the Adult Edu- 
cation Association's projects.) Whether 
the Cox investigation develops into 
such a mischievous piece of business 
will depend on the levelheadedness of 
the six men who have been appointed 
by Speaker Rayburn to carry on the 
investigation. 

These congressmen are Brooks Hays 


‘ABORATORy 
UBRapy 
VOCATIONAL 
AND 
HOME 
MAKING 





Schoal boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 
have grown from the advice of our ex- 
perts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . . without! 
obligation. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 








DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


tour? PETERSON § oo. inc. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, . 


. . CHICAGO .14, ILLINOIS 


(D.-Ark.), Donald L. O'Toole (D.- 
N.Y.), Aime J. Forand (D.-R.I.), Rich- 
ard M. Simpson (R.-Pa.), Angier L. 
Goodwin (R.-Mass.), and B. Carroll 
Reece (R.-Tenn.). Not one of these 
is prone to sensationalize his assign- 
ment. But Washington observers say 
that since Mr. Cox is the head of the 
investigation and since he has already 
condemned the’ “social purposes” of 
many of the foundations to be in- 
vestigated, this inquiry is one to be 
watched. 


Is it coercion? 


> Key word in the U.S. Supreme Court 
majority opinion affirming released time 
for church instruction is “accommo- 
date.” The six justices who approved 
the New York State released time prac- 
tice believe the state should accommo- 
date religious needs of a nation which 
(according to Justice Douglas) presup- 
poses a Supreme Being. 

If we are truly a religious people, 
Justice Douglas argued, there is no rea- 
son to rule out such accommodation by 
the schools. 

Key word in the three dissenting 
opinions is “coercion.” Justice Black 
said that by permitting the New York 
practice to remain on the books the 


| court approves the use of state powers 
| to compel children to attend secular 


classes. “But any use of such coercive 
power by the state to help or hinder 


| some religious sects over nonbelievers 
| or vice versa is just what I think 


the First Amendment forbids,” Justice 
Black wrote. 

Justice Jackson, too, believes that 
released time practices employ the tac- 
tics of coercion. “The greater effective- 
ness of released time system over vol- 
untary attendance after school hours 
is due to the truant officer who, if the 
youngster fails to go to the church 


| schools, dogs him back to the public 


schoolroom,” Justice Jackson wrote. 
“Today's judgment will be more in- 
teresting to students of psychology . . . 


| than to students of constitutional law.” 


Interest in children 


| B® The next White House Conference 
| on Children is eight years away. But 
| one congressman is taking no chances. 


He wants to make certain one of his 


| constituents will be there. He wrote 


the White House asking to reserve an 
invitation for a taxpayer who plans to 


| attend the meeting in 1960. 
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A NEW, 











LARGER 


CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


to accommodate longer bodies 


Chevrolet’s new 212-inch wheelbase 
school bus chassis accommodates longer 
bodies for greater pupil capacity. This new 
chassis permits full support for the longer 
bodies—gives greater comfort and safety. 
Now Chevrolet, more than ever, can meet 
your school needs. You can choose the 
one best suited to your requirements 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS— 


212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Accommodates 


pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds 
governed under 35 m.p.h. Twin-Action heavy- 
duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Accommodates 
bodies of 42- to 48-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 193 fcot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds 
governed under 35 m.p.h. Twin-Action heavy- 
duty rear brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


bodies of 48- to 54-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 193 foot- 
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from four great Chevrolet school bus 
chassis. Each is a great buy—built with 
rugged strength, and designed for greater 
safety, dependability and economy. Your 
Chevrolet dealer will be glad to give you 
full particulars. Stop in and see him soon. 
Chevrolet Division of: General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
A dates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. 
Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 
176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 
35 m.p.h. governed speed. Twin-Action rear 
brakes. Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Accommo- 
dates bodies of 16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet 
Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 176 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Proved dependable Double-Articulated brakes. 


























CRYSTAL-BEADED 
PROJECTION SCREENS 





Delite DE LUXE CHAL- 
LENGER® Screen. Now 
with WHITE MAGIC! 
Quick, easy to 

set vp. All metal 
triped with extra 
tigidity, in oll 
stendord sizes. 


Color takes on a new significance with 
WHITE MAGIC ... . DarLite’s exclusive 
process giving you a crystal screen 
that’s whiter, brighter and STAYS whiter, 
brighter! Amazing WHITE MAGIC gives 
a wider angle of view . . . enables more 
people to enjoy the unsurpassed brilliance 
of your movies and slides. Da-Lite offers 
a complete line of WHITE MAGIC 
Screens each with a written guarantee of 
satisfaction . . . priced from $3.50 to 
$104.50 at leading photo stores. 


Write Dept. NS-6 for FREE Booklet! 
+ + + @ treasure chest of tips on how to goin 
added brillionce and color from your slides 
ond movies. Write for your copy today! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC 
2733 N. PULASKI ROAD 


Chicago 39, Ill 
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Former Nation’s Schools Editor 
Dies at Florida Home 


CHICAGO.—Arthur B. Moehlman, 
former editor of The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
and a national authority on school ad- 
ministration, died May 2 in” Naples, 
Fla. 

Dr. MoehIman served actively as edi- 
tor of The NATION’s SCHOOLS from 
July 1932 to Sep- 
tember 1947 and 
continued on the 
staff until January 
1949. 

He had been pro- 
fessor of school ad- 
ministration and 
supervision at the 
University of Mich- 
igan for 28 years, having retired from 
active teaching a little more than a 
year ago because of failing health. After 
his retirement he had been making his 
home in Naples, Fla., where he had 
continued his writings. 

Dr. Mochiman was well known for 
his textbooks on school administration, 
finance, plants, and public relations. 

He developed the functional demo- 
cratic philosophy of school administra- 
tion, now followed by many of his 
former students in administrative posi- 
tions throughout the nation. He also 
pioneered in developing courses in the 
field of school public relations, prefer- 
ring the term “social interpretation.” 

Professor Moehlman was the second 
editor of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, suc- 
ceeding in that position M. V. O'Shea, 
professor of education at the University 
of Wisconsin, in July 1932, following 
the latter's death. This magazine then 
was only four years old. 

“During his 17 years as editor of The 
NATION’s SCHOOLS, Dr. Moehlman de- 
veloped vigorous editorial policies and 
influenced many movements for the im- 
provement of school administration,” 
said Dr. Otho F. Ball, president of the 
company that publishes this magazine. 

Dr. Moehlman continued actively as 
editor until September 1947, when he 
relinquished all responsibilities except 
the writing of editorials. When he re- 
signed from the staff in December 
1948, he expressed his desire to “have 
the leisure to write, to travel, to bask 
in the Florida sun, and to review life 
from a comfortable position.” 


A. B. Moehlman 


He had been president of the Ameri- 
can Education Research Association in 
1929, of the National Advisory Council 
on School Building Problems in 1935 
and 1936, and of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction in 1939. 

Until recent years, Dr. MoehIman had 


‘been active in conducting educational 


surveys. Districts he had served as con- 
sultant included Saginaw, Hamtramck, 
Grosse Pointe, Niles, Port Huron, Bir- 
mingham, Muskegon, Jackson and Hills- 
dale, Mich.; Glencoe and Rockford, IIL, 
and Ottawa Hills, Ohio. He also served 
as consultant for the New Jersey State 
school survey, the Michigan Public Edu- 
cation Study Commission, and Culver 
Military Academy. From 1936 to 1938 
he was a member of the President's 
Committee on Education. 

Arthur B. Moehlman was born in 
Racine, Wis., Aug. 10, 1889, a son of 
the Rev. John Henry and Helen Coords 
Mochlman. After he was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1912, he returned to Detroit, where he 
had attended high school (Eastern 
High), to serve as a teacher for three 
years, then as a principal of various high 
schools until 1918. During the next 
seven years he was director of statis- 
tics, publications and administrative re- 
search. During the latter two years 
(1921-23), he also was a lecturer at 
the University of Michigan. He was 
appointed professor there in 1923. 

Professor Moehlman is survived by 
his widow, a son, John Henry Moehl- 
man of Hermosa Beach, Calif., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Jeanne Helen Alzamora 
of Lima, Peru. Burial was in Detroit. 


Catholic Educational Association 
Pledges Aid to Public Schools 


Kansas City, Mo.—In a document 
outlining the Roman Catholic position 
on public school education, the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
declared that Roman Catholic schools 
are not divisive and do n@t undermine 
the unity of American democracy. 

The document, which was adopted 
by the executive board of the associa- 
tion at its 49th annual convention here 
recently, was in reply to criticisms of 
private and parochial schools expressed 
the previous week at the Boston meet- 
ing of the A.A.S.A. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 
IN AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS 


Day-Brite Lighting Keeps Young Eyes Bright... 


New Day-Brite PBM fixtures provide more than 50 footcandles of illumination 
in this North Glendale, Missouri, classroom. 


In This St. Louis County School 


A NEW TYPE of classroom lighting fixture, the 
PBM, has been developed by engineers of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and made available 
by Day-Brite, long an outstanding leader in the 
specialized school lighting field. 

IN CONVENTIONAL open-top indirect fixtures, bug 
and dirt deposits often increase loss of light to as 
much as 45% over a one-year period. The Day-Brite 
PBM is completely enclosed . . . keeps out bugs and 
dust . . . reduces loss of light by almost half and 
simplifies maintenance, too. 


THE PBM is cylindrical in shape. The lower half is 
white diffuse plastic; the upper half is clear Plexiglas. 
The PBM distributes 14% of its light downward; 
86% upward so that it reflects off the ceiling. Dark 
ceilings and harsh brightness contrasts are elimi- 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


AMERICA MUST SEE WHAT IT’S DOING & DECIDED 


Mrs 
fasy to st® 
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nated. A uniform level of comfortable, glare-free 
illumination is provided. 

YOU MAY WANT to learn more about this unique 
school lighting fixture. For complete information, 
write for Bulletin OD-563. WRITE: Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mis- 
souri. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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Day-Brite PBM cuts normal light loss by almost balf. 





Y BETTER 


DAY-BRITE © 
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IT’S BACK... 


and better 


than before! 


| well as from without. . . . But the most 
| important battlefront is—and always 


Yes, the Fairbanks-Morse 
Health Scale is back again, 
and with the same true ac- 
curacy and dependability 
to serve you over the years. 
This new model, No. 1265, 
is noted for its easy-to-use 
features and its smart, neat 
appearance. And the spe- 
cial attention given to the 
design and durability of 
the wearing parts assures 
its long life and trouble-free 
performance. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


e FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 





@ nome worth remembering 


SCALES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
* ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS + HOME 
WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © RAIL CARS « 
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NEWS... 


| 


The five-point reply, which explains 
the church’s position on public and pri- 
vate schools, stated: 

“L. Catholics believe in the public 


| school. 


“2. Catholics believe that as citizens, 


iy 
| like all other citizens, they have an ob- 
| ligation to pay taxes for the adequate 
| support of the public schools in their 


community. ° 
"3. Catholics have not and will not 


| interfere with the justifiable expansion 
| of the public school system. 


"4. Catholics have a civic duty to 
take an active interest in the welfare of 
the public schools in their home com- 
munity. 

"5. Catholics have great admiration 


| for the rank and file of public school 
| teachers who in a spirit of self-sacrifice 


and dedication to American ideals have 
stuck to their posts despite the rela- 


| tively low salaries paid to them in many 
| localities.” | 
| A cable message on behalf of Pope 

| Pius XII, signed by Msgr. John Baptist 


Montini, substitute secretary of state, 
was read at the meeting, and also a 


| message from President Harry S. Tru- 
| man. 


The President warned that “the threat 


| of Communist aggression still confronts 
our free world both on the spiritual 
and. physical planes, from within as | 


will be—on the field of education. 
For the world is fashioned in accord- 


ance with how we teach our youth | 


to mold it. It, is a subtle battle. In 


your efforts to infuse spiritual con- | 
sciousness, mutual understanding, and | 
| a morality of good will among all free | 


peoples, you are helping preserve our 
civilization and our progress toward 
world peace.” 


In addition to discussing the public- | 
private school issue, the Catholic con- | 


ventioneers talked over teacher short- 
ages, overcrowding and the need to 


modernize the curriculum — including 
the steps being taken to meet these | 


problems in the Catholic schools. 


Portable Bleachers Collapse 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—About 50 | 


students suffered injuries here recently 
when portable bleachers collapsed as 


423 graduates of the Capitol Hill Junior | 


High School were having a class picture 
taken. Only 12 remained in the hos- 


pital, however, for treatment of broken | 


legs, arms and severe cuts. 
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prattfall to get Mr. Higby 
to investigate the LEGGE 
System of Safety Floor Maintenance. 


This is what he discovered: 


1. Polished floors don’t have to be 
slippery. 


2. Lecce Safety floor polishes and 
cleaners keep floors handsomely 
groomed /onger. 


3. They reduce slip-accidents by as 
much as 98%. And _ buffing 
actually increases the slip-resist- 
ance of LEGGE materials. 


4. LEGGE Maintenance saves up to 
50% on labor, 25% on materials. 


Our trained Safety Engineers work 
right with your cleaning crews, show 
them what products to use and how to 
apply them most effectively. 


We'd like discussing your floor prob- 
lems with you while you're in an 
upright position. Don't wait to “do a 
Mr. Higby” before calling us. 


Walter G, Legge Company, Inc. r+¢ 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
0 I'd like to know whot Legge Safety 
Products can do for my floors. i have 
i i sq. ft. 





of ( 
CO Send me your FREE booklet, ‘*Mr. 
Higby Learned about Floor Safety."* 


Name 


Firm. 











Street 
City. State 
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Planning a new roof for your school building? 


let Barrett show you 


Specification Root 


...bonded for 20 


The new roof for your school is a long-term investment —not a short-term replace- 
ment. That’s why it’s so important to get the best technical advice available in 
deciding upon the kind of roof you buy. by calling the Barrett Approved Roofer. 
To obtain the ideal roof for your school, it will pay your community to take advan- 
tage of Barrett’s unmatched background of experience in roofing. Barrett engineers 
can give detailed information concerning all aspects of your re-roofing job—what 
kind of roofing to use, exactly how it should be applied. If you buy a Barrett* 
built-up roof, the result will be a roof correctly applied, plus inspection by a 
trained Barrett inspector. Upon completion, a Bonded Guaranty will be delivered. 
It will guarantee your roof, for 15 or 20 years, against leaks caused by ordinary 
wear and tear by the elements. 

Barrett’s advice has guided countless school boards in selecting the right roofing 
and the right kind of application. Get in touch with Barrett now. A Barrett repre- 
sentative will be happy to study your needs in detail, and give you complete 
specifications. 


Don’t delay needed re-roofing 


Neglected roofs have a way of bringing on needless expenses—not only for roof 
repairs, but also for the many types of damage that can result throughout the 
building because of a leaking roof. A prompt re-roofing job can prevent big bills 
for painting, plastering. electrical repairs and the like. 


Building a new School? 


Barrett is ready to provide your architect or building contractor with all infor- 
mation needed for the best type of Barrett roof for the purpose. It’s particularly 
important today to get Barrett’s advice, backed by nearly 100 years’ experience, 
because there are many new kinds of roof decks being installed today, made of 
new kinds of materials, that require changes in the basic roofing specifications. 
Remember: BARRETT built-up roofs protect a preponderance of America’s 
great public. commercial and industrial buildings. 
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For the 

best in roofing, 
look to BARRETT 

the greatest name 

in roofing 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

36th St. & Grays Ferry Ave. 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
1327 Erie St. 
Birmingham 8, Ala. 
In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
5.551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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They bring true listening enjoyment to millions—through 
the finest in modern sound recording methods and equipment 


.-. including 


* 


for the original sound 


-..and 


ii i * 


for the master recording 


for 
professional 
queltty 
in your 
school recordings 
use the 
tape and discs 
that the 
experts use 











When it comes to the manufacture of 
fine phonograph records, there can be 
no compromise with quality. And you 
can get this same sound perfection in. 
your recording work, too — with Audio- 
tape and Audiodiscs. Their superior per- 
formance is the result of more than 12 
years of specialized experience by the 
only company in America devoted solely 
to the manufacture of fine sound record- 
ing media — both tape and discs. 

*Trade Mark 








FREE—A liberal education in sound recording. 
This monthly publication brings you up-to- 
the-minute information on all phases of tape 
and disc recording. A post card will put your 
name on the Audio Record mailing list, with- 


out cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





NEWS... 
TV Policy for Education 
Is Goal of Conference 

(Continued From Page 114.) 
objectives mentioned are: joint appoint- 
ment by J.C.E.T. and the American 


| Council on Education of a national 


commission for educational television to 


| be made up of leaders in business, 


industry, education and labor; encourage- 


| ment of activities on behalf of educa- 


tional television among local, state, 
national, civic and professional organiza- 


| tions, and promotion of research and 
| experimentation in educational televi- 


sion. 
Conference attendants opposed any 


regimentation of the educational pro- 
| gtam through television and were agreed 


that as, an educational instrument it 
should have its control, just as other 
educational processes have, through 
local, state or private boards of educa- 
tion, or commissions.— Reported by 
NORMAN E. BORGERSON, assistant su- 
perintendent,~ Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Reporters and Schoolmen 
Debate Publicity “Sins” 

CHICAGO. — School people are not 
ready to recognize nor are they prepared 
to meet the new interests of the press 
and the public in schools, said Mrs. 
Geri Hoffner, education writer for the 
Minneapolis Tribune and one of the 
recent winners of an award from the 
Education Writers Institute. 

Mrs. Hoffner made the statement as 


| a member of a panel, addressing a joint 
| meeting of presidents of state associa- 
| tions of school administrators and the 
| second annual Midwest Education Writ- 


ers Institute here, April 29. Both groups 


| had been holding separate sessions for 
| two days. 


The A.A.S.A. meeting was attended 
by 58 delegates, out of a possible 82, 


| from state associations of city and 
| county school administrators. 


With the new president of A.A.S.A., 


| Supt. Virgil M. Rogers of Battle 


Creek, Mich., as presiding officer, the 
audience heard a give-and-take between 
school administrators and newspaper- 
men on the relative “sins” of both 


| groups. As Jack Sherman of the Battle 
| Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and News put 


it, “We are not married; we are just 
going steady.” The newspapermen 
recognize the real news in what is go- 
ing on in the schools, but maintain 


| that the responsibility of the press is 


not one of carrying the torch for educa- 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS—AND MORE! 


Budgetary Accounting * Cost Records 
Expenditure and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger * Student Accounts 

Payrolls * Stores Records 
Governmental Records 


A SIMPLE TURN of the job selector knob 
changes jobs in a second—gives choice of any 
four accounting operations controlled by each 
sensing panel. Any number of panels may be 
used, so there's no limit to the number of jobs 
a Sensimatic will do. 











No other accounting machine is so universally useful— 
can do so many accounting jobs with such speed, 
such ease . . . at such a saving! 


There’s practically no limit to the number of accounting 
problems your Sensimatic can solve! Its most 
remarkable feature—the sensing panel or “mechanical 
brain”—automatically directs it through every 
operation—effortlessly, unerringly. Moreover, the 
Sensimatic’s many other automatic features and highly 
efficient design save costly working time and operator & 
effort . .. make it simple to learn, easy to use! Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 


Why not see for yourself how much more Sensimatics pass 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 


can do for you? Simply call your nearby 
Burroughs office, listed in the yellow pages of the 
telephone book. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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Planned for Your Protection 


CONTINENTAL Chain Link Fence 
provides better protection features— 
more value for your fence — You 
get engineered erection; 12 fence styles; 
rigid framework secured by tough rods ! oe oe "aie 
and wire; galvanized fabric, and weld- ! plete manual on property 
ed gates. These plus features are what protection. 
you get in Continental’s “‘Planned-for- i Nome. erarga one 
Protection” fence. j 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 8 


“ig CONTINENTAL 
Ag = STEEL CORPORATION 


PROOUCERS OF Monvioctwer's Wire in mony sitet, KOKOTE, Plame Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Annecied, AiSO. Cooled ond Uncostedediee! Sheets, Monts, 
shaper tempers ond Anishes, incieding Geivensed,  Liquer Prashed, Br ght, lood Costed, ond ipeciel wwe — Cont.nentel Chana Lint Fence, 0n6 othe: producta, 





Address__ 
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You asked for It... Now It's here! 
a eae Ps: ae CONE 
the Arm that FOLDS 
The Answer to a Multitude 
of Avuittery Seating hg sh 2 


LABORATORIES - SEMINARS 
VISUAL EDUCATION CLASSES 
’ TAKING MINUTES. 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 
The Arm is an integral part of the 
chair, and folds flat against the seat. 
Acompact, sturdy, comfortable 


ee ee ae eee be te 
first to offer. 


CLARIN MFG. COMPANY 
"4640 West Harrison St. - Dept. 14 - CHICAGO 44, HL. 


upholstered in Leatherette. 


Patents Pending 
shel sibs Wen A a Seed wot Bi 


PD aR 


NEWS... 


tion but rather of being interested in 
schools as one of the major social in- 
stitutions of the community. 

This was the sixth annual meeting 
of the A.A.S.A. state presidents. All 
but one of the meetings have been held 
in Chicago. 

The Education Writers Institute was 
sponsored by the N.E.A. and the Edu- 
cation Writers Association, with repre- 
sentatives of the press and of the schools 
meeting around discussion tables to ex- 
plore new fields of education news and 
technics of presenting them. 


Committee Starts Study 
to Modernize N.E.A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C._—N.E.A. has be- 
gun a long-range revision of its by-laws 
and standing rules. 

The effort is N.E.A.’s answer to wide- 
spread demands that the 97 year old 
association modernize its machinery. It 
is being carried on under the direction 
of Robert C. Gillingham of California, 
who has been named chairman of the 
N.E.A. by-laws revision committee. Mr. 
Gillingham has written circular letters 
to every component part of the N.E.A. 
asking for opinions and suggestions to 
be used in preparing a revised draft of 
the by-laws. 

Every phase of N.E.A. machinery and 
processes is being carefully scrutinized 
by the by-laws revision committee. The 
rights and duties of members, the func- 
tions of the representative assembly, of 
the N.E.A. executive bodies (there are 
three types—board of trustees, execu- 
tive committee, and board of directors) , 
elective officers, and administrative staff 
—all are being reevaluated. In addition, 
the by-laws committee is studying the 
need for and official status of the com- 
mittees, Commissions and councils which 
have grown up around the N.E.A. 

Departments to a very large degree 
are independent agencies within the 
N.E.A. structure—a fact which fre- 
quently presents problems relating to 
over-all policies, extent of central con- 
trol, and fiscal arrangements. 

The by-laws revision committee plans 
to clarify the status of departments and 
their relations with the parent organi- 
zation. 

One of the most troublesome prob- 
lems today is presented by the state 
and local affiliated associations. These 
are independent of the parent organiza- 
tion; yet they can exercise an important 
influence in the formulation of N.E.A. 
policy through their representation in 
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sometimes 
the right choice 
is obvious 


THAT'S WHY IT PAYS TO CONSULT YOUR 
KENTILE FLOORING CONTRACTOR 


THOUGH ONE floor may look much like 
another, the trained expert can see differ- 
ences that may make an unwise selec- 
tion impractical and inefficient ...as well 
as excessively costly. That's why more and 
more ‘flooring purchasers and specifiers 
are learning to rely on the trained judg- 
ment of the Kentile Flooring Contractor. 


His advice and recommendations are 
directed towards helping you choose the 
one floor that’s right for the area in ques- 
tion...the one floor that will give the 
longest service for the lowest cost... 
whether it be for heavily-trafficked hall- 
ways and assembly rooms or gaily color- 
ful leisure areas, 





To get the most for your flooring doliar, 
call on the Kentile Flooring Contractor. 
He’s listed under FLoors in the classi- 
fied pages of your phone directory... 
or write: Kentile, Inc., Dept. YY-2, 58 
2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. In Canada, 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 


KENTILE ASPHALT TILE Flooring is ideal for schools because of its longer wear under 
even the most rigorous conditions...its colorful beauty and unlimited design pos- KEN ILE INC 
sibilities...and its economical ease of maintenance. Shown in the picture is a gym- * 
nasium with ready-to-install Kentile Shuffleboard Courts...the crisp, colorful 

markings will retain their definition no matter how they are tramped on by school- KENTILE *« KENRUBBER * KENCORK 


aged feet. And, Kentile can be installed any place...over any smooth, firm interior 
porch ..even below grade over concrete in direct contact with the earth. SPECIAL (creaseproor) KENTILE 


KENTILE, INC., 58 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, New York + 350 Fifth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. * 705 Architects Building, 17th and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia 3, P: ylvania « 1211 NBC Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio * 225 Moore Street, S.E., Atlanta 2, Georgia * 2020 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City 8, Missouri * 1440 IIth Street, Denver 4, Colorado + 4532 South Kolin Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois * 1113 Vine Street, 
Houston |, Texas * 4501 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California + 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Calif. + 452 Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Educators hail new 
simplified school 





intercom! 


More Efficient—Costs 50% Less 
than Complex Sound Systems! 


Executone gives you instant voice-to-voice 
contact with every part of the school 


Easier, more efficient administration 
can be achieved with this modern 
low cost intercom system. Executone 
meets all essential communication 
needs of every school! 


Just push a button—for instant two- 
way contact with every classroom ... 
to quickly locate roving personnel 
... to make announcements. 

Teacher's privacy protected—Princi- 
pals can study teaching methods via 
Executone. An optional indicator 
lamp signals when the “line” to a 
class is open. Calls to principal's of- 
fice are signalled by chime and light. 


Emergencies—During fire, or air raid 


XOCUIOME 


i 
I 
| 
I 
SCHOOL INTERCOM I 

SYSTEMS l 
Send for complete details. ir 


Mail coupon today! 


drills, Executone prevents confusion 
... quickly locates nurse or doctor 
... safeguards life and property. 


Easy to operate — dependable — 
This simplified intercom system has 
no complicated control panels . . . no 
microphones . . . no headsets or tele- 
phone receivers. 


Easily installed in existing and pro- 
posed schools. Large or small 
schools can expand their Executone 
with record turntables, radio tuners 
and public address speakers. 


A time clock can be used in conjunc- 
tion with Executone to automati- 
cally signal class periods. 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. F-8 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Without obligation please send: 

() Free descriptive literature. — 

[] Name of nearest representative. 
name____ (le... 
OOO incite ctotitintccnaseieiipeaiceiccmni 
address 





NEWS... 


the delegate assembly. At the present 
time there are no fixed standards gov- 
erning the relations between local afhli- 
ated groups and the N.E.A. 

The by-laws revision effort is expected 
to go on for a year or more before a 
new draft is agreed upon. 


Associated Exhibitors Establish 
Second Scholarship 


BostON.—A second scholarship to 
be given by the Associated Exhibitors, 
N.E.A., was created at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization held during the 
A.A.S.A. regional convention in Boston 
recently. 

The recipient of the 1952 Shankland 
Memorial Scholarship for graduate study 
in school administration was Theos I. 
Anderson. The newly established schol- 
arship will be awarded for the first time 
in 1953. The names of the winners of 
the two awards will be announced at 
the 1953 Atlantic City meeting of the 
A.A‘S.A. 

Officers of the exhibitors’ association 
for the current year are: president, Dal- 
las Shields, Superior Coach Company; 
vice president, Charles S. Stock, Herman 
Nelson Division, American Air Filter, 
and secretary-treasurer, Paul L. Crabtree. 

For the first time in 25 years a woman 
was elected to the board of directors, 
namely, Lois M. Corbeil of the A. B. 
Dick Company. Other directors elected 
were: Roger Warren, Standard Electric 
Time Company, and E. Robert Haws, 
Schieber Manufacturing Company. 


Released-Time Program Upheld 
by Supreme Court in 6 to 3 Vote 


WASHINGTON, D.C_—By a 6 to 3 
vote the Supreme Court recently upheld 
the constitutionality of New York's re- 
leased-time program, which allows pub- 
lic school pupils to be freed from classes 
one hour weekly, at their parents’ re- 
quest, for religious instruction away 
from school property. 

The New York plan for releasing 
public school children to receive reli- 
gious instruction is used at present by 
105,647 boys and girls in the five New 
York boroughs. Approximately 2,000,- 
000 students are being permitted to 
leave school for this purpose through- 
out the country. 

Jn the majority opinion Justice Doug- 
las declared: “It takes obtuse reasoning 
to inject any issue of the ‘free exercise’ 
of religion into the present case.” 

He added: “No one is forced to go 
to the religious classroom, and no reli- 
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There's a success story in these twe werds. 


For once again the process of learning by 
doing—performing a laboratory experiment 
with your own hands—has turned a flavorless 
textbook fact into a piece of living knowledge. 
And this transformation is no less important 
because it goes on day after day in school 
laboratories all over the world. 

American educators have long realized 
that the adequacy of student laboratory equip- 
ment has a great bearing on effective science 
instruction. Properly designed and con- 


structed instructor’s tables, student tables and 


other pieces of necessary equipment are es- 


sential to good laboratory instruction. 

The people responsible for science teach- 
ing in many of the country’s finest school 
systems have found the answer they sought 
in Hamilton equipment and the expert plan- 


ning services Hamilton offers. We believe 


Hamilton. 


you will find Hamilton of considerable help 
whether you are planning an entirely new 
laboratory, or wish to enlarge or improve 
your present facilities. 

To contact the Hamilton Field Engineer 
nearest you, write today to Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 





Hamilton 4-student Table No. L-0323—Providing unusual- 
ly efficient floor space utilization, this table contains 4 book 
compart 2 ds with fixed half-depth 
shelves and removable 3-compartment equipment trays. 
2 duplex A.C. receptacles, 2 flush plates for upright rods, 
4-way gas cock. Birch, finished Golden Brown. 














Company 





TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY WOOD AND METAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
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YOU turn the 
switch key... 


Only R-W offers you these 
multiple advantages... 


. Fully automatic. All folding, unfolding, locking, unlocking and 
sound proofing operations are accomplished by the electric oper- 
ator and its auxiliary mechanism. 


. Positive, Silent Action Roller Chain Drive. Will not slip, stretch 
or break. 


. Friction-Proof Track. Ball-bearing hanger wheels are machined 
to provide a line contact with the %” round cold-rolled steel bar 
runways of the track, assuring minimum friction and silent operation. 


. Gymnasium Doors Are Full Three Inches Thick Over Entire 
Area. This provides flush surface similar to a solid wall. Elim- 
inates protruding butt-hinges in players contact zone below seven 
foot level. 


. Fully Automatic Floor Seals. Self-adjusting to uneven spots in 
the floor. No levers or manual effort required to operate. 


Check your own requirements, then check the multiple 
advantages of FoldeR-Way Automatic Folding Par- 
titions by Richards- Wilcox. See the installation near- 
est you. Write for addresses and further information. 


Saves space! 
Saves cost! 
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| 
gious exercise of instruction is brought 


| 
| 
| 


| devotions, if any... . 


to the classrooms of the public schools. 
A student need not take religious in- 
structions. He is left to his own desires 
as to the manner or time of his religious 
The government 


| must be neutral when it comes to com- 


petition between sects. It may not thrust 


| amy sect on any person. It may not make 
| a religious observance compulsory, it 
| May not coerce any one to attend church, 


to observe a religious holiday, or to take 
religious instruction. 

“But it can close its doors to suspend 
its operations as to those who want to 
repair to their religious sanctuaries for 
worship or instruction. No more than 
that is undertaken here.” 


22 Injured in Explosions 
During School’s Open House 


CHICAGO.—Twenty-two persons were 
injured here recently, some seriously, 
when two unscheduled explosions oc- 
curred at “A Trip Through Hades,” the 
chemistry department's demonstration at 
Tilden Technical High School's annual 


open house program. 


The first explosion was caused when 


| a student demonstrator put an excess 


than the first,” 


amount of sodium potassium into water. 
The second explosion resulted from a 
well intentioned rescue effort on the 
part of another student. The student 
tried to revive the teacher's wife, who 
had fallen to the floor in a faint follow- 
ing the first explosion. He ran into an 
adjoining room and seized a pail, in- 
tending to fill ic with water, but it con- 
tained powdered sodium. When he 
dashed it into a wet sink, the sodium 
formed an explosive combination of 
hydrogen and lye and the second ex- 
plosion occurred. 

“The second blast was more powerful 
the teachers explained, 
“but luckily no one was in its range.” 


Supreme Court Upholds Ban 
on “Race Hatred” Literature 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—An Illinois law 
which prohibits the publication of “race 


| hatred” literature was upheld recently by 


the Supreme Court here in a 5 to 4 deci- 
sion. The court found that the Consti- 
tution does not prevent a state from 
banning publications and exhibitions if 
they expose members of any race or reli- 
gion to “contempt, derision or obloquy.” 

The case was one in which Joseph 
Beauharnais, founder of the White 
Circle League of America, was fined 
$200 for distributing copies of a peti- 
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What's the real reason for slow progress... 


~ A oftt a 
Acousti-Quiet 
" Clee AS LOOWE 


Bugbee School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


PROBLEM PUPUS. ... or PROBLEM ROOMS ? 


washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly without 
impairing its sound-absorbing capacity. 


Unsatisfactory progress by some pupils is 

not always due to lack of effort or ability. 
——_ Often the blame lies in poor acoustical 
E environment. Poor classroom acoustics, 
you see, interfere with distinct hearing. Children 
must strain for every word. So tension and fatigue 
increase, minds wander, learning inevitably suffers. 


To guard against this, scores of schools in every part 
of the country have installed modern Acousti-Celo- 
tex Sound Conditioning. They have found that in 
classrooms, auditoriums and music rooms—a sound- 
absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile improves 
acoustics, makes distinct hearing possible for every- 
one. In libraries, study halls, bandrooms, gyms, 
cafeterias and corridors it instantly checks un- 
wanted noise. Brings quiet comfort that helps pupils 
and teachers alike to work better. 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed at moderate 
cost. Requires no special maintenance. Can be 


TOPS IN WASHABILITY—Two coats of tough finish, bonded 
under pressure of a hot knurling iron, build a surface of superior 


washability right into Celotex Cane Fibre Tile. 


You can count on your distributor of Acousti-Celo- 
tex products for Sound Conditioning that’s right 
from the start. He’s a member of the world’s most 
experienced Sound Conditioning organization. He 
has the broad training and ‘‘know-how’’—the job- 
proved methods—the complete line of superior, 
specialized acoustical products to meet every speci- 
fication, every requirement, every building code. 


GET A FREE ANALYSIS of the noise problem in your 
school without obligation. Write now for the name of 
your local distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 
You will also receive free the informative booklet, 
“Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.’’ 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-62, 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Mundt Cmilonisg 





PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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tion which spoke of “rapes, robberies, 
knives, guns, and marijuana of the 
Negro” and alleged communism was 
rife among Negroes. 

His conviction was upheld in the Il- 
linois supreme court and from there the 
case was taken to U.S. Supreme Court 
by the American Civil Liberties Union. 


New York Board Approves 
Grievance Set-Up for Teachers 


New York.—The board of educa- 
tion here, by unanimous vote, recently 


USE 


A 2 COAT FLOOR FINISHING 


JOB IN 12 HOURS 


adopted part of its staff relations plan 
—the part that creates new grievance 
machinery for teachers. The board, how- 
ever, withheld for further study the 
section giving employes a voice in 
policy making. 

The grievance setup will go into 
effect next September on an experimen- 
tal basis for one year, instead of for two 
years as was originally recommended. 

The entire proposal, designed to im- 
prove teacher morale, previously had 
been approved in a citywide teacher 


“OER 


PYRA-SEAL dries to touch 
in LESS than 2 hours. Can 
be steel-wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying time. 


PYRA-SEAL saves time when floors require sealing, because it's 
a quick-drying seal... yet it leaves a tough, beautiful, long- 
lasting finish. That's dollars saved! Plus getting floors into service 


sooner. 


Also, PYRA-SEAL cuts down on maintenance costs because it’s so 
easy to keep clean. That's more dollars saved! 
Only PYRA-SEAL offers ALL these advantages: 


¢ QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time .. . 
your floors are back in service sooner. 
© 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by tests 


with Taber Abrasers (the official precision in- 
strument to determine wear and abrasion re- 


sistance.) 


e HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated slip 


resistant safety. 


e EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No lap 
marks; fewer rubber marks; does not rubber 


Write today for de- 
tailed information. 


burn. Can be scrubbed without damage. A 
stronger, tougher, longer-wearing finish. 


VESTAL" 


4963 MANCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO 





referendum by a close vote, which 
prompted opponents to ask the board to 
reconsider and revise the plan. 

Dr. William Jansen, superintendent 
of schools, indicated that if changes 
were to be made in the deferred second 
half of the plan “they will probably be 
put to the teachers.” 


Competitive Sports Bad for Grade 
School Children, Educators Say 
Los ANGELES.—More than 4000 


teachers, administrators and others at- 
tended the 57th annual convention of 


| the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation, 


| NEA, held jointly with the California 


Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators in Los Angeles in April. 
Speakers on the subject of competi- 
tive sports for elementary school chil- 
dren emphasized the fact that tackle 
football, boxing and other highly com- 
petitive sports are bad, physically and 


| mentally, for children below the ninth 


grade. They were backed up by the 
opinions of some 220 physicians, in- 
cluding heart and bone specialists, that 
too violent activity by pre-adolescents is 
dangerous to the heart and conducive to 


| the fractures of the long bones. 


Educators agreed that all youngsters 


| need sports for moral as well as physical 


development but that the emphasis 


| should be less on “winning teams” and 


more on health. 
J. B. Nash, professor of education, 
New York University, agreed with Dr. 


| Karl Menninger, educational director 


of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kan., that recreation and play are a 
good antidote for many conditions lead- 
ing to mental illness. Dr. Nash reported 
that a recent survey showed that chil- 


| dren spend 30 minutes a week more in 
| watching television than they do in 
school. He pointed out that there is 


nothing wrong with television, but that 
children spend too much time watching 
it, time when they should be learning 
skills. The ages from 4 to 14 constitute 
the skill learning decade. 

Roy E. Simpson, state superintendent 
of public instruction in California, 
speaking on the subject “United We 
Stand,” told of the work of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Student Councils, 


| sponsored by the state association of 


secondary school administrators. While 
principals are preoccupied with prob- 
lems of administration, high school stu- 
dent leaders, with the guidance of 


| teacher advisers, are maintaining morale 
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GYMNASIUM PLANNING 


FOLDING GYMSEATS 





FOLDING PARTITIONS 


HORN, since 1909, manufacturers of HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS AND HORN 
FOLDING GYMSEATS, offer gym planning designed to utilize valuable gym space. 
Compact, efficient and engineered for years of trouble free operation, a HORN 
installation is factory supervised from the start to the finish. From coast to coast 
HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS AND GYMSEATS are filling the needs of flexible 
gym planning. Horn Representatives in your locality, can give you a complete 
appraisal of your requirements, For the finest in gym planning always specify and 
insist on HORN. 





WRITE FOR THE NEW HORN CLASSROOM WARDROBE FOLDER... . 





Horn Brot h ers Compa ny 


[On an Gee On OM ONCE: IOWA U.S.A 


ATS FOLDING STAGES CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


MANUFACTURER OF FOLDING PARTITIONS FOLDIN 
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Built like a 
BULL-DOZER 


Cable outlet at center of » 
handle saves marring walls. 


Automatic Safety Switch 
prevents accidents? 


Handle of chrome-plated 
steel tubing’ 


Handle adjustable to 
operator's height. 


Heavy aluminum 
bose casting. 


3-conductor rubber 
cable provides 
ground wire as 
required by law 

in some states. 


6 heavy screws 
secure brush 
attachment plate. 


Handles as a> | 


Smoothly as 
a “CUSTOM-BUILT” 


At every strain-point extra strength 
and durability are built into Hip Floor 
Machines. There’s plenty of power in 
the heavy duty motors...and all the 
power is put to work by the efficient 
transfer gear system. Yet self-propel- 
ling Hitp Floor Machines are balanced 
so perfectly that they can be guided 
over the floor with one hand! 


Hitp Machines are available in six 
models with brush spreads from 11 to 
19 inches. Just one machine...with 
easily interchangeable attachments... 
performs every floor maintenance job 
on every type of flooring. 


$500 CASH PRIZES! 
Your old floor ma- 
chine may win in 
HILD’s 25th Anniver- 
sary “Oldest Floor 
Machine Contest!’ 
Send for entry blank. 


MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





Un asty ver 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
[-] Send circular on HILD Floor Machines 


ID crnnictsteeereeesmeneceneneininaniciamnnaniciis 
Address__ 


City sc 
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| and discipline in the schools. Among 
other things, they are assuming respon- 
sibility for the neatness and cleanliness 
of school grounds and buildings; the 
status of minority groups; interschool 
student relations; accident prevention 
| and safety. This activity has proved to 
| be an excellent medium for citizenship 
| development. 

A new insight into the. problem of 
handicapped children was given by 
Joseph J. Johnston, psychologist with 
the California Testing Bureau. Dr. 
Johnston reported that many children 
who were believed to be cerebral palsy 
cases are involved emotionally and not 
physically. He told of work with chil- 
dren diagnosed as cerebral palsy victims, 
who were actually affected with a condi- 


| tion known as body “dis-ownership,” a 
| mental and not a physical condition 
| which, when correctly treated, can be 
| cured. He pointed out that group 
| therapy in treating certain mental cases 
| is much more successful than trying to 


treat the child individually, adding that 
“parental therapy” is also helpful. 


New Chief in U.S.O.E. 

Pushes Federal Scholarships 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— First assign- 

ment given Buell Gallagher, newly ap- 

pointed chief of the Office of Educa- 

tion’s higher education division, was to 


| get ready for Congress a federal scholar- 
| ships plan to aid the “ablest of the 


neediest.” 

Dr. Gallagher, a career federal edu- 
cationist, was named to his new post 
in mid-April. The request to put the 
finishing touches on scholarships pro- 
posal came to him from Federal Ad- 


| ministrator Ewing soon after. Mr. Ewing 


sent the plan to Congress in May. 
The scholarships plan was first pro- 
posed by President Truman in January 





of this year, when he provided $30,- 


| 000,000 for this purpose in his 1953 
| budget. It is not known why the ad- 
| ministration waited until near the end 


of the session to introduce the legis- 
lation. In view of the tardiness, it is 
unlikely that Congress will make much 
progress toward enacting college scholar- 
ships in 1952. 


Father Sues for Son’s 
Right to Choose Sport 
CHICAGO.—A father has filed suit 





against the Maine Township High 
School principal and athletic coaches on 
| behalf of his son, for the right of his 
| son to participate in the high school 


sport of his choice. The son was on 
the track team until late March but 
decided he would rather play baseball. 
High school authorities decided the boy 
could not shift sports in midseason. 
According to the plaintiff, the super- 
intendent and athletic coach changed the 
regulations for awarding track letters. 
The father said that, because of these 
changes, his son was thus deprived of 
the honor due him for winning the 
50 yard dash at a recent relays meet. 


Scale for Choosing 
Assistant Elementary Principals 

DETROIT, MICH.—In compiling a 
new promotion list for assistant prin- 
cipalships in elementary schools, the 
following scale of values was used for 
evaluating candidates: 

Special service ratings by principal, 
supervising principal and supervisor, 25 
points; Composite score on written tests 
for professional growth and competency, 
25 points; personal evaluation obtained 
through a committee interview, 25 
points; college preparation, 10 points; 
length of teaching service in the Detroit 
school system, 10 points, and general ap- 
titude test score, 5 points. 

Forty-two teachers, 20 of them men, 
were selected on this basis from a list 
ot 210 candidates. Ninety candidates 
were women. 

Applicants were required to have (1) 
three or more years’ teaching experience 
in Detroit, in kindergarten or one or 
more of Grades 1 through 8 within the 
last five years, (2) a master’s degree 
or higher from an accredited institu- 
tion, and (3) be in the “fifth salary 
step” or higher. 


Chicagoans Vote Property Tax 
for School Use at Night 


CHICAGO. — Chicago voters recently 
approved an increase in property taxes 
to pay for the “lighted schoolhouse” 
program. This permits an increase in 
the school playground tax from 14 
cents per $100 of taxable property to 
2% cents. 

The money will be used to expand 
the board of education's evening recrea- 
tion program in school buildings, in- 
cluding facilities for P.T.A. and scout 
meetings, crafts, sports and dancing. 


Educational TV Program 


Features Questions by Students 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—One answer to 
“today's youth and television problem” 
of interest to educators is the television 
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In test after test, the tremendous learning and 
teaching advantages of IBM Electrics are proved 
conclusively. We’d like to send you our ques- 
tion and answer booklet, ‘Electric Typewriters 
in Education”, and copies of the latest results 
achieved in schools using both electrics and man- 
uals. They make an important addition to your 
current teaching materials. No obligation to you, 
of course. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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° IBM, Dept.NS-7 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


0 Please send booklet, “Electric Typewriters in 
Education”’, and latest classroom results. 


im We'd like a demonstration. 


Name. 


























MAKING BETTER PROOY 
K 


. . . in this machine 


tool plant of the future 


One of the largest single units for grinding machine 
manufacture is this 614, acre Norton plant nearing com- 
pletion. It embodies both the most modern machine tool 
design techniques and the last word in straight-line produc- 
tion methods. Practical consideration is given to the comfort 
and safety of employees and visitors. In the attractive lobby 
permanent protection against slipping is provided by wear- 
resistant Norton Non-slip Floor Tile. Terrazzo floors in 
kitchen and washrooms . . . wherever water, grease, etc. 
might be present . . . make use of other Norton non-slip 


floor products. For helpful information as to colors, types 


and suggested specifications write for catalog #1935-FAC. 


NORTON COMPANY 


7 NEW BOND STREET @© WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


10 MA 


WNORTONS 





series entitled “Youth Wants to Know,” 
originally called “American Youth Fo- 
| rum,” that is produced cooperatively 
by Theodore Granik, founder and mod- 
_ erator of “The American Forum of the 
| Air,” and the American Legion. - 
It is presented each Saturday from 
| 5 to 5:30 p.m. (ES.T.) over the N.B.C. 
television network, originating in the 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
| For each telecast some prominent 
personality in public life answers ques- 
tions submitted by some 50 young peo- 
ple, ranging in age from 16 to 20, from 
| high schools and junior colleges. 
Among persons appearing on this 
program to answer the questions have 
been several congressmen, including 
Robert A. Taft, Harry P. Cain, Hu- * 
bert Humphrey, Estes Kefauver, Blair 
Moody; and Alben W. Barkley, vice 
president of the United States; Harold 
Stassen; Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of Selective Service; James 
Carey, secretary-treasurer, C.1.O., and 
Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army. 


Labor Included 
in Teacher Workshop 

BALTIMORE.—In order to help indus- 
try, business, labor and education per- 
sonnel develop mutual understanding of 
the contributions of each to the life of 
the community, a new workshop will 
be given here during the week of June 
16 and will be repeated during the 
week of August 25. 

The department of education, in co- 
operation with the Baltimore Assoeiation 
of Commerce, industry and labor leaders, 
and parochial and private schools, is 
the sponsor. 

Many industrial and labor leaders are 
opening their offices and plants to teach- 
ers who will participate in the work- 
shop, and arrangements have been made 
for them to see industrial processes in 
action. Participants who complete all 

| requirements will receive 30 credit 
hours or two semester hours of credit. 


“Novel” Administrator 

Detroit, MICH.—A junior adminis- 
trative assistant for the public schools 
here, John W. Pritchard, has published 
his first novel, “Every Crazy Wind.” It 
deals with the problem of analyzing 


cis 
c OTHER PRODUCTS BETTE» minds and emotions of persons in a 


mental institution. Mr. Pritchard was 
author of an article in The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS for April 1951, “Disaster 
From the Air,” describing the A-bomb 
| defense plan for Detroit public schools. 
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BERGER ANNOUNCES 





The New Key-Control Locker 


THE STEEL LOCKER WITH FLUSH FRONT AND KEY RETAINING FEATURES 





nd Here is the steel locker that architects and school administrators 


P have been asking for! And, only Berger has it. 
@ time . 
Aasures locking at al . With a Berger Key-Control Locker system, students carry their 


locker handles on their key rings. The key unlocks the door, 
and acts as a handle for opening and closing. Key cannot be 
bs Opens, closes, locks, unlocks removed until the door is locked. Key-Control practically guaran- 
with just the key tees locked protection of students’ books, clothing and personal 
effects. Famous Berger “three point” pre-locking mechanism is 

intact. It has not been altered in any way. 
© No protruding handle Long lines of corridor and gym lockers now can be kept handle- 
< free .. . with no projection to mar the smooth, flush fronts, or 
invite noise. Key-control ends all types of handle maintenance. 





This completely new addition to the big Berger Steel Locker 
line is in production now. Your Berger representative will give 
you more details, or you can write us. Remember, only Berger 
offers Key-Control Lockers. 


Berger Manufacturing Division 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION © 1038 BELDEN AVE., CANTON 5, OHIO 
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A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Lockers « Wardrobes © Storoge Cabinets 


PA A ' 

nsec RS ee STEEL SCHOOL 
ern. + ote EQUIPMENT 
Shop Equipment ¢ Shelving © Book Shelf Units 
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Speakers and officers at the national planning conference on school 
public relations. Standing, left to right, are: Arthur H. Rice, editor, 
The Nation's Schools; Roy K. Wilson, executive secretary, National 
School Public Relations Association; Stewart Harral, director of 
public relations, University of Oklahoma; and Frank W. Hubbard, 
director, research division, N.E.A. Seated, left to right: Francis S. 
Chase, director, Midwest Administration Center, C.P.E.A.; Frederick J. 
Hipp, president, N.S.P.R.A., and executive secretary, New Jersey 
Education Association; and Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 


Dal, Deracde Chellord uw 


% inch thickness, with tongue and groove joint, AND .007 thick 
heat applied synthetic plastic surface having silicon carbide in 
suspension thruout. Choose proven Clearcite Green or Black. 


Also GRAPHOLITE and STRUCTOPLATE Chalkboards 


CORKBOARDS 


Resilient . . . easy 
thumb-tacking . . . 
5 pastel colors. 


Aluminum TRIM 


Brush satin finish. 


WRITE 
For Complete Catalog 


[lanidge 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
4606 WEST 20TH STREET © CHICAGO 50, ILL. 


Unity in Public Relations 
Sought by 12 Education Groups 


CHICAGO.—The first of its kind, a 
conference of delegates from 12 national 
education groups met here April 30 and 
May 1 to develop recommendations for 
preservice and in-service preparation of 
administrators and classroom teachers 
in public relations. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

Approximately 40 delegates partici- 
pated. Discussion groups were organized 
to bring a variety of experience by 
having classroom teachers, administra- 
tors, board members, and parent-teacher 
delegates as members of each group. 

Cooperative planning and participa- 
tion constitute the area where admin- 
istrators need most help, said both 
groups considering preservice and in- 
service preparation of the administrator. 

Few studies are being made of the 
causes and effects of a school public 
relations program, panel members ob- 
served. The administrator should be 
able to look for help from the state 
department of education, from institu- 


+ tions of higher learning, and from his 


| professional organizations. 

“Why aren’t more women entering 
the teaching profession?” “There aren't 
enough men!” This from the groups 
discussing preservice and _ in-service 
problems of teachers. 

In summing up the conference, Arthur 
H. Rice, editor of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, told the delegates: “For the 
new mass interest in education, let's 
have a mass welcome. 

“If the classroom teacher is to be the 
most important factor in our mass ap- 
proach to public relations, then we must 
adjust his working load. He must have 
time to improve himself as a public 
relations agent and to participate in 
home and community contacts. 

“Other demands on the teacher's time 
will have to be lessened. This is a 
problem that can be solved only by the 
school board, the administrative staff, 
and teachers working it out together.” 

Administrative groups represented 
were the A.A.S.A., National Council of 
| Chief State School Officers, and three 
C.P.E.A. administration centers. Teacher 
groups were the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations. N.E.A. 
departments included classroom teachers, 





elementary principals, rural education, 
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This school floor will look like new for years! 


This glowing, colorful installation in the Bromley Elementary School, Bromley, Kentucky, will 
stand up to the patter, the shuffle, even the stampede of little feet. Years of rugged school days 


won't faze this floor . . . it will be easy to walk on, easy to look at, easy to keep that way! 


it’s famous OULD SEAL 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 


.-. Satisfaction guaranteed! 





You're looking at the one floor covering that’s designed 
and built to take, and laugh off the roughest, toughest 
school use imaginable. The floor that stays beautiful, 
bright, and quiet for years on end... that keeps right 
on looking brand new with an absolute minimum of 
care. You're looking at the one and only Gold Seal 
Nairn Linoleum ... backed by the strongest money- 


The Gold Seal is your money-back guar- 
antee of satisfaction from the makers of 
the finest floor coverings in the world: 


| 


back guarantee in the business! 

With Gold Seal Nairn Linoleum, you've got the floor, 
and you've got it for good . . . with long life . . . endur- 
ing beauty . . . easy maintenance . . . true resilience ... 
and the good-as-gold Gold Seal guarantee of complete 
Satisfaction or your money back! 


GOLD SEAL NAIRN LINOLEUM 
GOLD SEAL ASPHALT TILE 
GOLD SEAL VINYL INLAIDS 


"Gold Seal" and ‘‘Nairn” are registered trade-marks. © 1962, Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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Here’s proof YOU can make 
big savings with 


Concerned about high operating costs? 
Read how one prominent restaurant chain* 
cut them with Colt Awtosan Dishwashers. 


This leading chain of small restaurants 
found that by installing the Colt Autosan 
Model CU-16, they saved enough in wages 
formerly paid for hand washing to offset 
the installation cost in Jess then one year. 


And now these Axtosans are going right 
ahead rolling up the same savings, in year 
after year of trouble-free service. 


No matter how big, or how small, your 
kitchen is, there’s a Colt Autosan that can 
make similar big savings for you. Contact 
your dealer now—or write for full infor- 
mation on the complete line of Colt Autosan 
Dish-washing, Sanitizing and Drying Ma- 
chines and Food Mixers—all expertly engi- 
neered, built to last. Colt’s Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford 15, 

Connecticut. 


R-16A Rack Type 
900 Dishes per hour 


*Nome on request 























DISHWASHING, SANITIZING 
DRYING and MIXING MACHINES 


NEWS... 


_and the NS.P.R.A. Also represented 

| were the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the National School 
Boards Association. 


New York TV Stations Giving 
More Time to Crime Dramas 


URBANA, ILL.—The amount of time 
devoted to crime drama on seven New 
York City television stations increased 
from 10 per cent in 1951 to 14.8 per 
cent in 1952, a survey of the stations 

| has revealed. This year the percentage 
for crime drama (general) was 14.6 
per cent, and for crime drama (chil- 
dren), 0.2 per cent. 

There was a slight decrease, from 12.5 
per cent of the total program time in 
1951 to 11 per cent in 1952, in the 
number of children’s programs. These 
are programs manifestly intended for 
the child audience by specific program 
content or advertising content, or by 
format. 

A survey of the New York City sta- 
tions was made in 1951 and again this 
year under the direction of Dallas W. 
Smythe, professor in the University of 
Illinois Communications Research In- 
stitute and director of studies of the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. The study was financed 
by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education established by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

The seven stations monitored pro- 
vided 11.3 per cent more program time 
during the study week in 1952 than 
they did during a similar period in 
1951. A total of 625 hours and 25 
minutes was clocked. 

All the drama programs in 1951 took 
up 33.2 per cent of the total program 
time. The comparable figure in 1952 
was 42.4 per cent. Drama programs 
for the general audience in 1951 oc- 

| cupied 25.4 per cent of the total time; 
in 1952, the percentage was 35.7. Drama 
programs for children occupied 7.8 per 
cent of the total time in 1951; in 1952, 
they occupied 6.7 per cent. 

The largest subclass of drama pro- 
grams was the crime dramas. The sec- 
ond largest subclass, westerns, totaled 
7.8 per cent of the program time in 
1951, and 8.3 per cent in 1952. This 
year the percentage for westerns (gen- 
eral) was 4.2, and for westerns (chil- 
dren), 4.1. 

In 1951 one program, on Station 
WABD, was identified with an educa- 
tional institution. In 1952, 13 programs 
were so identified. 
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with the all- venetian blind 


cuts cleaning time...cuts maintenance costs 


At last! A venetian blind specifically designed to ease all 
your window maintenance problems . . . the all-Flexalum blind! 


cleans faster, more easily @ tapes and cords are non-porous viny] plastic, wipe clean with 
a damp cloth 
slats are sleek aluminum with mar-proof finish... 
shed dust, easier to clean 


requires fewer replacements @ sturdy plastic tapes last for years: won’t fade, shrink, stretch, fray 
© cords retain tensile strength, wear longer without fraying or breaking 
@ slats are spring-tempered for greater resilience, 
won’t bend out of shape 
@ tassels are soft-molded plastic .. . noiseless and unbreakable 


needs fewer repairs @ friction-free, precision mechanism is sealed in steel, lubricated for life 
@ baked enamel finish on slats won’t chip, crack, peel, rust 
@ sturdy top bar, rigid bottom bar also mar-proof finished 


One and only one reputable manufacturer is responsible for every part of 
your all-Flexalum blind: your assurance that every blind you buy... 
no matter where, no matter when...will be of the same superior quality. 


Write for free 8-page catalogue containing complete details on the all-Flexalum blind. 


HUNTER DOUGLAS CORPORATION, Riverside, California or 150 Broadway, New York 38 - In Canada: Hunter Douglas Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 

Practical Applications of Democratic Admin- 
istration. Edited by Clyde M. Campbell, chair- 
man, educational administration, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. Harper and Brothers, 
New York City. Pp. 325. $3. 

Today’s Achievements, Tomorrow's Challenges. 
Report of sixth national conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 3, 1951, Dallas, Tex. Department of Rural 
Education, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 15. 35 cents. 

Improving Preparation Programs for School 
Administrators. December conference of south- 
western C.P.E.A. Henry F. Alves, director, 
University of Texas, Austin 12. Pp. 33. 


“Sure footing is a must... 


pecially for me b Vm in 
the pivot or under the basket most 
of the time. That's why ! rate floors 
finished with Seal-O-San tops in the 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


The Modern Rural School. By Julian E. 
Butterworth, professor of rural education, Cor- 
nell University, and Howard A. Dawson, execu- 
tive secretary, N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42d St., New York 36. Pp. 494. $5. 

Public Administration of American Schools. 
By Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
World Book Co., Yonkers 5, N.Y. Pp. 606. $4.60. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
U.S. Office of Education. Earl J. McGrath, 
commissioner of education, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 42. 
20 cents. 


Voted 
world’s 
greatest 
basket 
ball 


player! 


league. They're fast and safe .. . a big help to my 
all-round play.” Players gain confidence on 
slip-proof Seal-O-San floors . . . games are 


faster, shooting more accurate. Coaches 
who choose Seal-O-San provide the best 
possible playing surface for their 
teams. Try it on your floor. 


One of 6800 Seal-O-San Finished Gym Floors 


MINNEAPOLIS AUDITORIUM @® HOME FLOOR 
OF THE LAKERS 





CURRICULUM 
Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. By 
William Clayton Bower, professor emeritus, 
University of Chicago. University of Kentucky 
Press, 624 South Limestone, Lexington. Pp. 
214. $3.50. 


Helping Children Understand Sex. By Lester 
A. Kirkendall, associate professor of family 
life education, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10. Pp. 49. 40 cents. 


Camping and Outdoor Education in California. 
Bulletin for March 1952 of California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. Pp. 50. 


Life Adjust Ed i in the American 
Culture. Proceedings of national conference 
sponsored by U.S. Office of Education and the 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. Cireular No. 335. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 95. 
30 cents. 


Understanding Children’s Play. By Ruth E. 
Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank, and Robert M. 
Goldenson. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 372. $3.50. 





DIRECTORIES 

Private Schools, 1951-52 handbook. Annual 
descriptive survey of independent education. By 
F. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston. Pp. 
992. $8. 

Higher Education. Part 3, Education Direc- 
tory, 1951-52, U.S. Office of Education. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, Pp, 184. 45 cents. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Physical Education for Children. A_ report 
of the national conference on physical educa- 
tion for children of elementary school age. 
Relates the thinking of a group of specialists 
in child growth and devel t | 
teaching, physical education, 
school and college administration. 
Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. 
45. 50 cents. 





recreation, and 
The Athletic 
Pp. 


Environment and Health. Problems of en- 
vironmental health in the United States, and the 
Public Health Service programs which aid states 
and communities in their efforts to solve such 
problems. Chapter 9 deals with “School and 
Rural Environments.” Public Health Service 
publication No. 84. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 152. 75 cents. 


Health Education. Program manual for pub- 
lie schools of Richland, Wash. Includes health 
services, healthful school environment, and in- 
service training program. Mimeographed on 
various colors of paper. Convenient, graduated 
index. P. A. Wright, superintendent. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

Readings in Intergroup Relations. By Helen 
F. Storen. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 40. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Eclectic Philosophy of Education. Edited by 
John S. Brubacher, Halleck professor of history 
and philosophy of education, Yale University. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. Pp. 520. $4.50. 


TEACHING AIDS 

T With Teen-Agers. 
By W. Russell Shull. National Forum, Inc., 407 
S. Dearborn, Chicago 3. Pp. 32. 50 cents. 

Learning Through Seeing With Tachisto- 
scopic Teaching Techniques. By Gasper Cisneros 
Barnette, visiting lecturer in audio-visual edu- 
cation, Occidental College. Outlines classroom 
procedure and lesson plans and reports re- 
search, Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., 
Dubuque, Ia. Pp. 145. $3.75. 
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at Your 


Kewaunee planning and engineering staff 
Q/ Vice --.to help you plan the most practical, efficient and economical 
arrangements of cabinets, casework and laboratory equipment 


~. 


Kewaunee maintains a complete Planning IN 
Engineering Staff at your service at all times. 
Working from your floor plans, our specialists INN 


develop and completely engineer layouts with laboratory 
equipment custom-arranged to fit your individual 
requirements. These plans will further include 

complete roughing-in measurements for all 6: 


plumbing, and accurately locate all piping 
that may be needed. 

Feel free to take advantage of this Kewaunee service. 
It is available to you without cost or obligation. 





Sturdy Oak —the STEEL of woods 


For your school laboratories—enjoy the advantages of famous Kewaunee 
custom quality furniture and equipment in beautiful, long-lasting, natural 
finish oak. Sturdy oak—the steel of woods—for rugged service, long life, 
exceptional beauty. Kewaunee—for functional utility, at extremely modest 
cost. Each Kewaunee unit individually designed for a specific purpose, 

yet perfectly matched with other units to form an integrated, highly functional 
and flexible arrangement. Mail coupon for full details. 


Send for FREE nateg 
a 5028 S. Center $?., Adrian, Michigan 
. 17) ‘send free copy of Catalog of Wood loboretory 
Equipment. 


[C] Please have your representative call. 
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GEO. Me A R ef iT] U i BARABOO, WIS. 


LONG on Quality... 
EASY on the Budget! 


Fine, triple-twisted 2-ply yarns woven into full size towels that last 
for 350 to 500 uses and launderings! . . . A lot of quality for two 
super-styles—McArthur Super-Gym and McArthur Super Turk tow- 
els. Learn more details about the towels designed to aid your 
school budget today. Write now for complete information which 
includes the thrift-minded McArthur towel plan. 








New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


When You Plan 


on a new school or an addition to your school 
building, be sure to ask your architect about 
Hardwood Products Corp. Solid Core Flush 
Veneered Doors. 


THE DOOR THAT GIVES 
YOU EVERYTHING 


Hardwood Products Solid Core Flush Veneered Doors 
are designed and built for the hard service required in 
schools. They meet the rigid demands of economy and 
long life. 


Hardwood Products Solid Core Flush Doors are firm and 
solid—as solid as a slab of the tree itself—they stand 
abuse; being solid they do not “drum’’—so are quiet in 
use and do not transmit noises—being solid they are 
“slow burning” so are fire resistant. The attractive face 
veneers can be made to match any decoration theme. 
lighter, cheaper doors just do not measure up to these 
standards. 


Made only to order with any face veneer wanted. 


Ask for Bulletin 16 on Doors for every use. 





ey Mag ink *Note solid construction of door shown. 


for 
etc. 


Music Rooms, Gyms, | rN TS TYME TT TST TTI 


ng Makers of Fine V for 40 Years 





NEENAH, WISCONSIN j 
} 





COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 

2-6. Annual Building Service Supervisors’ 
Short Course, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

16-19. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Evanston, Ill. 

25-28. Annual Conference, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, N.E.A., Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

25-28. Annual Conference on Reading, 
University of Chicago. 

26-28. Annual Summer Conference, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

26-28. Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Conference, University of Denver. 

26-July 1. N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Detroit. 

30. Annual Meeting, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., Detroit. 

30-July 5. National Education Association, 
Detroit. 





JULY 

7-18. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, N.E.A., Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

7-18. Summer Conterence on Elementary 
Education, Department of Elementary Schooi 
Principals, N.E.A., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

10-11. Indiana and Midwest School Build- 
ing Planning Conference, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


AUGUST ; 

6-7. Annual Meeting, National Council 
of Geography Teachers, Washington, D.C. 

18-22. National Conference on Safety Ed- 
ucation in Elementary Schools, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

24-30. National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

SEPTEMBER 

16-20. Annual Meeting, National Confer- 

ence on Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 

12-15. Seventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area . Superintendents, 
New York City. 

12-16. Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Canada, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

20-23. Adult Education Association of the 
United States, N.E.A., East Lansing, Mich. 

20-24. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 

27-29. National Council for Social Studies, 
Dallas, Tex. 

27-29. National Council of Teachers of 
English, Boston. 

DECEMBER 

27-29. National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, Stillwater, Okla. 

28-30. Annual Meeting, National Business 
Teachers Association, Chicago. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


daylighting your schoo 


WITH PITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCKS 





QUESTION . . . How can we achieve the control of day- 
light over wider areas in our classrooms, workshops, labora- 
tories, and other rooms where critical seeing tasks are in- 


ANSWER . .. Use PC Functional Glass Blocks. They are 
especially designed to direct or diffuse natural bart so 
that it may be properly controlled for 

with comfort. This diagram shows how a Fro is “day- 
lighted” with PC light-directing glass blocks. 





ts, 


TWO TYPES of PC Functional Glass Blocks ore avail- 
able—light-directing and light-diffusing. 


> Nowhere is good daylighting more important than 
in school buildings. That is why the country’s leading 
educators and school administrators insist upon the 
installation of PC Glass Blocks — to promote effi- 
ciency, reduce eye fatigue, guard students’ health, and 
contribute toward creating the “Co-ordinated Class- 
room,” in which a learning environment is provided 


keyed to the development of the whole child. 


In addition to many purely decorative patterns, PC 
Glass Blocks are available in functional patterns that 
specifically direct or diffuse daylight. With PC Func- 
tional Glass Blocks, the most exacting daylight con- 
trol and distribution needs can be met without shading. 
These functional patterns include two principal types. 
One type controls light by bending or directing it up- 
ward. The other type by diffusing it. The light-directing 
glass blocks, installed above eye level, have internal 
prisms that project incident daylight above the field 
of vision and thus distribute illumination with remark- 
able uniformity throughout the room. The light-dif- 
fusing glass blocks break up harsh rays and flood in- 
teriors with softly diffused light of high quality. 

Our specialists will be glad to consult with you on 
any problem involving the daylighting of your school. 
Ask for their help. There is no obligation. 


Other Facts: PC Glass Blocks cut maintenance 
costs; assure privacy; eliminate outside noises and dis- 
tracting views; stop infiltration of dust and grit; reduce 
cleaning expense; cut heating and air-conditioning 
costs; are immediately available. 


Mail this coupon for complete information 








Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. $-62, 307 Fourth Avenue 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Without obligation, please send me a FREE copy of your booklet 
on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and other public buildings. 








PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS .. . 


E. W. Skarda, for the last two years 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Sioux Falls, $.D., has been named suc 
cessor to Lyman M. Fort, the present 
superintendent of schools, who is retiring. 


George H. Parkes, director of the 
Williamsport Technical Institute, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., was elected superintend- 
ent of schools and will assume his new 
duties July 1. He succeeds Paul E. Wit- 
meyer, who resigned to become a pro- 


fessor of education at Bucknell Univer- 
sity. 

B. L. Bergstrom, principal of El Monte 
Union High School, El Monte, Calif., 
has been named superintendent of the 
El Monte Union High School district, 
succeeding Robert S. Hicks, who, after 
17 years in this position, has resigned to 
accept a new post with the Paul S. 
Popenoe Institute of Family Relations. 

Milton E, Earle, superintendent of 
schools at Westport, Mass., and con- 
nected with public education in that 


4on GREATEST READABILITY 
LOWEST REFLECTIVITY 











CHALKBOARD 











is Chalkboard Perfection 


by Today’s Standards 


The modern answer for the improvement of “Visual Environment” of young- 
sters in the classroom, frequently referred to as the “Coordinated Classroom” 
—is engineered co-ordination of light intensity from outside and inside, paint 
(walls, ceilings, floors), desks (both for color and angle of use)—down to 


the “color” of the blackboards. 


Blackboards, 


as such, are definitely “out”. 


A yellow-green-tinted “chalk- 


board” is fast becoming a required standard. 


BUT—there are many shades of “yellow-green”! 


The writing surface of Rite Green Chalkboard by TYLAC, under exhaustive 
G. E.'s Nela Park laboratory tests, shows a gloss test of 3 to 4 on a Photo- 


Be sure to write us for the complete story. 
We'll also send you a large sample for testing purposes. 


volt “C” unit. Reflectivity of only 
12% is shown on a Baumgartner Re- 
flectometer. Even after continued 
writing and erasing it shows only 15% 
to 16% reflectivity. It is considered 
(for proper classroom use) that reflec- 
tivity should not be over 20%. 


Yes, TYLAC Rite Green is the one 
correct shade that assures GREAT- 
EST READABILITY and LOWEST 
REFLECTIVITY. This is MOST im- 
portant for the elimination of stu- 
dents’ eye strain. 


It's “must” reading. 
Address 


LAL LOMPANY 


910 CENTER STREET 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


| 


city for more than 30 years, has an- 
nounced his retirement to become effec- 
tive August 1. 

C. H. Matthews, superintendent at 
Childress, Ark., has retired from that 
position after almost 30 years in educa- 
tional work. 

Chester L. Ward, superintendent of 
schools at Glenns Ferry, Idaho, has re- 
signed for reasons of health. Principal 
C. A. Redfield has been appointed to 
succeed him. 

Lynn W. Good, principal of the 
Weatherford Junior High School, Weath- 
erford, Okla., has been named _ super- 
intendent at Geary, Okla. He succeeds 
Charles Page, who has resigned. 

T. H. Strickland has been elected 
superintendent of schools for Pierce 
County, Georgia. 

R. R. Lewis, principal of Deming 
High School, Deming, N.M., has been 


| appointed superintendent of the city’s 
| school system to succeed J. Cloyd Miller, 
| whose resignation to become president 





of the New Mexico Western College 
was announced in the May issue of this 
publication. 

Emil Estenson, after serving for the 
last 14 years as superintendent of schools 
at Blooming Prairie, Minn., is leaving 
the educational field. He will be suc- 


| ceeded by Maurice McFarlin, principal 
| of the senior high school. 


Stanley M. Porter, superintendent of 


| schools at Goodland, Kan., for the last 





six years, has resigned, as of July 1, 
and will be succeeded by Gordon A. 
Yeargan, superintendent at Caney, Kan. 

C. R. Laughridge, superintendent at 


| Lake City, Iowa, has resigned. 


Ralph H. Eaton has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Salina, Kan. 

M. S. Burge, superintendent of schools 
at Nettleton, Ark., has resigned to take 
a similar post at Monette, Ark. He will 
be succeeded at Nettleton by Gerald 


| Watkins, head of the vocational agri- 


culture department. 
James Wilcox, superintendent of the 
community school at Holcomb, Kan., 


| has been made superintendent at Holton, 


Kan. 
Myron E. Brockman, superintendent 


| of schools at Chester, S.C., for 32 years, 
| and dean of public school superintend- 
| ents in that state, is retiring July 1. He 
| will be succeeded by Henry Lee Snead 
| Jr., principal of Chester High School 
| since 1949, 


H. H. Skille, for five years head of the 


| public school system at Stephen, Minn., 


has resigned, 
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Samson Folding Chairs 








TRY IT FREE— 
Test America’s No. 1 
Public Seating Buy Right 
In Your Own Office! 


@ Write us on your letterhead, 
describing your public seating 
problem. We will send you, 
express prepaid, for examina- 
tion right in your own office, the 
amazing new Samson series 
2600 folding chair! No obliga- 
tion. Special low prices on 
quantity purchases. Ask your 
Samson distributor for quota- 
tion, or write us direct. 











“2600 Series 
All-Stee!l Chair 








9102 Series 
Masonite-Top Table 


in ei a i ll 


Posture-Designed For Extra Comfort! Steel Construction For 
Extra Strength! Special Folding Action For Extra Safety! 


oo FOLDING CHAIRS ate definitely 
your best public seating buy because 
they offer you: (1) low cost; (2) long 
life; (3) real comfort; (4) unsurpassed 
ease of handling! 


*kImpartial laboratory tests by Picts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories found the 
Samson 2600 series chair: ‘Substantial, 
well-balanced, easily set up or folded, 
storing in the most compact space, 


weight uniformly distributed, folding 
mechanism guards against injury, seat 
rigidly supports framework, back is 
properly shaped for comfort.” 


Leading Users Choose Samson: 


United States Navy; Transcontinental World 
Airlines, Inc.; E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; 
Denver University Arena; American President 
Lines; Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; National Broadcasting Co., Inc.; Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


THERE'S A Samson FOLDING CHAIR FOR 
EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div., Dept. 1-5, Detroit 29, Michigan 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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NEWS... 


John H. Bosshart will retire June 30 
as state commissioner of education for 
New Jersey, ending a 50 year career in 
education. Dr. Bésshart has held the 
posts of principal and superintendent in 
various schools in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. He was super- 
vising principal of the South Orange- 
Maplewood school district in New Jersey 
for 16 years before his appointment as 
state commissioner. 

Milburn P. Anderson, superintendent 
of schools at Berkley, Mich., since 1939, 
was named as the president-elect of the 
Michigan Education Association at the 
annual session of the organization’s rep- 
resentative assembly in Detroit, April 14 
to 17. Russell H. Wilson, superintendent 
of schools at Alpena, Mich., currently 
is president of the M.E.A. On July 1, 
he will be succeeded by E. C. Beck, 
head of the English department at Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education as 
M.E.A., president for the 1952-53 term. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS... 
Harry G. Stuart will retire June 30 
as supervising principal of the schools of 
the Borough of Bernardsville, Bernards- 
ville, N.J. He has taken a leave of 





Magney, Tusler & Setter, Architects; 
Philip A. Reese, inc., KoolShade Contractors 


absence until the date his retirement be- 
comes effective. While Mr. Stuart is on 
leave, W. Ross Andre is acting super- 
vising principal, and George W. Watson 
is acting high school principal. 


PRINCIPALS... 

Mary Callan has’ been appointed prin- 
cipal of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, the Bronx, New York City, to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
John V. Walsh. Miss Callan was form- 
erly head of the social studies department 
at William Cullen Bryant High School, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

B. Reed Henderson, principal of West 
Chester High School, West Chester, Pa., 
since 1924, will resign in June. Mr. Hen- 
derson has been employed by the school 
system for 39 years. Harold H. Wingerd, 
principal of the junior high school and 
Auditorium Grade School, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

Warren L. Evenson, West Bend, Wis., 
has been elected principal of Fargo High 
School, Fargo, N.D., succeeding B. C. B. 
Tighe, who is retiring after 39 years. 

Arthur L. Garner, acting principal of 
Wilson Borough High School, Bangor, 
Pa., since the first of the year, has been 


How sun’s heat and glare is kept out of 
University of Minnesota classrooms 


When Ford Hall, the University of 
Minnesota’s Social Science build- 
ing, was first occupied, instructors 
and students complained of the ‘ 
excessive heat and blinding glare 
from the windows. 

KoolShade Sunscreen was in- 
stalled. Now the rooms are comfort- 
able and the bright highlights at the 
windows are reduced and only a 
cool, glareless light comes through. 

KoolShade Sunscreen blocks out 


© 1952 


Ingersoll 


Borg-Warner Corp 


as much as 87% of the sun’s heat 
rays and its thin bronze louvers, 
set at a 17° angle, are scientifically 
designed to eliminate the bright 
glare and deep shadows that cause 
so much eye-strain. 

Get the complete KoolShade story by 
writing for the “KoolShade Manual” to 
Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Dept. NS-5, 321 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


A PRODUCT OF BORG-WARNER 


Sunscreen 





named principal. He succeeds the late 
J. Harry Dew, who died in December. 

Robert V. Cogger has been named 
principal of the Cheshire High School, 
Hamden, Conn., which is now under 
construction and is slated to open .in the 
fall. 

H. Chester Nelson, vice principal of 
Windham High School, Windham, 
Conn., since 1927, has been made prin- 


. cipal, succeeding Alexander A. Mac- 


Kimmie Jr., now principal of Bulkeley 
High School at Hartford, Conn. 

Olen Higbee, principal of Clinton 
High School, Clinton, Iowa, has_ re- 
signed. He was with the Clinton schools 
for 23 years. 

James Phillippi, high school principal 
at Ellsworth, Kan., has accepted a posi- 
tion as principal of a junior high school 
at Topeka, Kan. 

Sterling Mitchell, principal of the 
Edina-Morningside High School, Minne- 
apolis, has resigned. 

Kenneth O. Wilson, headmaster of 
Newark Academy, Newark, N.J., since 
1946 has resigned. 

Richard Ward Day, teacher at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., has been 
appointed headmaster of Germantown 
Academy in Philadelphia. He succeeds 
John Forbes Godman, who resigned as 


headmaster to accept a similar post at 


| the: Berkshire School, which is in Massa- 
| chusetts. 


William A. Sohl, principal of Rey- 
nolds Junior High School, Lancaster, 
Pa., for the 27 years of its existence, is 


| retiring at the end of the school term. 


He has been in educational work for 48 
years. 

J. H. Groves, principal of Sistersville 
Junior High School, Sistérsville, W.Va., 
for the last 28 years, has been named 
principal of both the high school and 
the junior high school in that com- 
munity. He will succeed D. F. Arnett, 
high school principal, who has resigned 
to become registrar of Glenville State 
College. 


| OTHERS... 


John W. Shreve, director of the metro- 


| politan bureau of cooperative school stud- 
| ies in Detroit, is the new director of 


research for the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding C. O. Tower, who 


| will become principal of Central High 


| School July 1. 


Charles C. -Bushong has been ap- 
pointed assistant director in charge of 
adult education programs for the Film 
Council of America. Formerly assistant 
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VACUUM POWER 
meace 


BETTER CLEANING | 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
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Spencer's powerful portable vacuum cleaners bring top 
efficiency to school cleaning. Bare floors, tops of lockers, chalk 
trays, walls, curtains, upholstery, carpets, rugs, are kept “hospi- 
tal clean” efficiently because Spencer’s greater vacuum power 
picks up more dirt in less time. Wet or dry cleaning and dry 
mop cleaning are also Spencer features that schools particu- 
larly appreciate. A unique method of dirt disposal keeps dirt and 
dust completely enclosed for greater sanitation, and Spencer's 
rugged construction insures minimum maintenance and longer 
service life. For better and easier cleaning, lower maintenance 


and longer service life, investigate Spencers for your school. 
res | 





SPENCER 


HARTFORD 
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What’s Your 
Favorite Dish? 


If you’re budget-minded... 


\NEWS... 


| professor of adult education, general ex- 
bance division, University of Florida, 
Mr. Bushong will be responsible for the 


organization’s foreign film festival, local 


KYS-ITE is just your dish. It | film council, and film discussion pro- 


gives top-flight service under | 


the roughest conditions, keeps 
that brand-new look. 


1. Breaking and chipping vir- 
tually eliminated. 

2. Easy to clean — manually or 
machine. Safe in boiling 
water. 


3. Any discoloration — as from 
coffee left in a cup over a 
long period —is easily re- 
moved from the hard-mirror- 
like surface. 

4. Strong—yet amazingly light, 
easy to handle. Compact 
stacking saves cafeteria 
counter space. 

5. Neat, clean, good-looking. 
Beautiful maple color harmo- 
nizes with any color scheme. 


Investigate the fa- 
mous KYS-ITE ““Meal- 
in-One” Plate—the 
3-partition plate that 
holds a meal plus 
beverage — so light 
a child carries it 
easily. Also KYS-ITE 
Serving Trays in red 
or brown. 


KEYES FIBRE SALES CORP., Dept. O 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send information on 

KYS-ITE Tableware [) 
KYS-ITE Trays 1 

Nome 

a 

Name of School 

Address _ 

City 

My wholesaler is 
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|grams. At present he is secretary-treas- 
|urer of the Southeastern Association for 
| Adult Education. 

Fred A. Miller, formerly consultant 
with the bureau of school services at the 
| University of Michigan, took office re- 
jcently as educational director for the 
|newly created Midwest region of the 
| National Association of Manufacturers. 
| His office is in Chicago. Four other 
| regions have been set up by the N.A.M. 
to stimulate better understanding be- 
tween education and industry. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

Evelyn Beyer, preschool consultant in 
child psychiatry at the Mayo Clinic since 
1951 and director of preschool activities 
at the Child Health Institute, Rochester, 
Minn., from 1945 to 1951, has been 
appointed director of the Elisabeth Mor- 
row Morgan Nursery School and asso- 

|ciate professor in the department of 
| education and child study at Smith Col- 
jlege. Miss Beyer will succeed Mary 


| Wagner Frobisher. 
Judith A. Schoellkopf, child psychol- 


|ogist at the Mayo Clinic, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Harvard School 
of Education and director of the Har- 
vard nursery school, effective July 1. 
Jessie R. Turtle, who has directed the 
nursery school this year, is returning to 
teaching at the Nursery Training School 
of Boston. 

Henry H. Hill, president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., since 1945, has been chosen 
‘chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission. He succeeds James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Mr. Hill, now in his feurth year 
as a member of the commission, for- 
merly served one year as an ex officio 
member when he was president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in 1946, William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools in New York 
City was named vice chairman of the 
commission. 

i 
DEATHS... 

John Amherst Sexson, superintendent 
of schools at Pasadena, Calif., from 1928 
to 1948, died of a heart ailment April 14. 
He pioneered the 6-4-4 program in the 
Pasadena schools. Dr. Sexson, who held 
many offices in the American Associa- 





tion of School Administrators, including 
the presidency, was awarded an honor- 
ary life membership in the association 
March 10 at the association’s convention 
in Los Angeles. He also served as presi- 
dent of the Colorado Teachers Associa- 
tion: and president of the California 
Teachers Association. At the time of his 
death he was executive secretary of the 
California Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

W. H. Campbell, dean of Chicago 
educators, 100 years old, died in his 
sleep in April. From 1898 to 1926 Mr. 
Campbell served as principal of the Tay- 
lor and Wentworth schools and as secre- 
tary of the board of examiners for enter- 
ing teachers. Before going to Chicago, 
he was a teacher in Kentucky, Missouri 
and Illinois, a Methodist circuit riding 
preacher in Illinois, and a Congrega- 
tional preacher in Missouri. For three 
years he was superintendent of schools 
at Joliet, Ill. He was a past president 
of the Chicago Principals Club, a foun- 
der of the Illinois Education Association, 
and at the time of his death a director 
of the Retired Teachers Association. 

Grace M. Shepherd, professor of edu- 
cation at Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege for 31 years, died April 21 at Mary- 
ville, Mo., at the age of 83. At one period 
during her more than 60 years of teach- 
ing, she was state superintendent of 
public instruction for Idaho. During her 
two terms in that post she developed a 
statewide organization of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, often referred to as the forerunner 
of the 4-H clubs of today. 

Charles S. Meek, former professor of 
education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and for many years superintendent 
of schools in Toledo, Ohio, died recently 
at Montclair, N.J., at the age of 84. 

Walter F. Grotts, superintendent of 
schools of Montgomery County, Illinois, 
died recently at his home at Irving, Ill. 

R. B. Nielson, principal of the Ladonia 
High School, Ladonia, Tex., died in 
April at the age of 56. 

Richard Olson, superintendent of 
schools at Arlington, Minn., was killed 
recently while under his car making 
repairs. A faulty jack caused the car 
to fall on him and crush him. He was 
46 years old. 

Myrtle Hooper Dahl, who served as 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation from 1941 to 1942, died re- 
cently. Mrs. Dahl, a teacher in Minne- 
apolis for many years, also was a presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 
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Whether you’re a superintendent of a rural 


=n district or 





Only G-E TEXTOLITE 
Offers This Pattern Designed 
Exclusively for School Use 

© Ideal reflective qualities 

© Improves illumination 

© Reduces eyestrain 

Developed in cooperation with the 


famous Nela Park Lighting 
Laboratories 


Textolite* Plastic Tops will save you money 


ws ANCE is a major item of expense in all schools. You 
can reduce maintenance costs by resurfacing desks with 
G-E Textolite plastics tops. 

G-E Textolite desk tops need practically no maintenance 
— no polishing or periodic sanding and finishing — immune 
to inks, paints, crayons, common acids — resistant to flame 
— cleaned to original brightness easily with a damp cloth. 


Manufactured by General Electric—Distributed Nationally by Roddiscraft 


Write your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse for in- 
stallation information. #Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





NATIONWIDE Roddisrraf{f WAREHOUSE SERVICE 

Cambridge 39, Mass. © Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. © Kansas City 3, Kan. 

los Angeles 58, Calif. © Lovisville 10, Ky. © Marshfield, Wis. 

Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New York 55, N. Y. Port Newark 5, N. J. 

Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Lovis 16, Mo. © San Francisco 24, Cal. 
Miami 38, Fla. © New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 
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Roddiscratt 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries 
Underwriters’ Label for all Class B 
and C openings. Has incombustible 
mineral core with special construction 
and fireproofed edge banding. Stand- 
ard flush faces are handsome birch 
veneers. Wide variety of other fine 
hardwood faces available on special 
order. Safe. Beautiful. Maximum 
durability. Dimensionally stable. 
Easily-manageable. 


THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR 
is similar to the Weldwood Fire Door, 
but the edge banding is not fire- 
proofed. Recommended for use 
where a labeled door is not specified 
but where fire resistance is a desir- 
able advantage. Same wide variety 
of beautiful hardwood facings. 








United States Plywood Corporation 
carries the most complete line of flush 
doors on the market including the 
famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weld- 
‘wood Stay-Strate Doors, Weldwood 
Honeycomb Doors, Mengel Hollow- 
core Doors, Mengel and Algoma 
Lumber Core Doors, 1%" and 154” 
with a variety of both foreign and 
domestic face veneers. 
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... that’s why doors 
should be Weldwood! 


Always in a hurry to get out! 
No doubt about it — youngsters can give doors a rough time! 


But there’s nething to worry about when Weldwood 
Flush Doors are on the job. 


Weldwood doors can take all that students hand out. 


And take it for a long, long time! 


They remain in perfect balance — free from the effects of 
hard knocks... free from warpage . . . free from sticking 
and jamming. 

Their beautiful hardwood faces stay beautiful through 
the years. 

And both the Weldwood doors described at the left 


are highly fire-resistant and heat-resistant. 


Don’t take chances — always specify WELDWOOD Doors. 


WELDWOOD’ FLUSH DOORS 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities ¢ Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 
Dealers Everywhere 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 180. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Magnetic Recorder-Projector 


The new Ampro 16 mm. Premier Re- 
corder-Projector provides an economical 
means of recording musical accompani- 
ment and commentary, separately or 
simultaneously, on otherwise silent 16 
mm. film. The outstanding features of 
the Ampro Premier Projector will be 
retained in the new model which will 
have the added flexibility of: the mag- 
netic recording and erasing heads. It 
has all of the basic features, including 
silent and sound speeds, reverse, still 
picture and fast motor rewind. 

An important feature of the new 
model is the playing of both magnetic 
and optical recording on the same film 
without the necessity of switching. Start- 
ing and stopping the projector can be 
controlled remotely or at the machine. 
All controls for playback are at the 
projector. The recorder-projector comes 
in two leatherette luggage-type carrying 
cases that provide for carrying the pro- 
jector, specially baffled high quality 12 
inch speaker, microphone, head-set for 
monitoring and a remote control unit. 
The new Ampro Recorder-Projector pro- 
vides an excellent medium for making 
teaching, training and public relations 
sound films, with special sound for 
special needs, at minimum cost. Ampro 
Corporation, Dept. NS, 2835 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 231) 


De Luxe Unit Heater 


A new model De Luxe Unit Heater 
with front outlet is now available for 
offices, corridors, lobbies and other areas 
requiring heat without ventilation. The 
front outlet feature enables the unit to 
be recessed into walls and it offers quiet 
operation and attractive appearance. It 
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is finished in satin-smooth tan baked 
enamel, 

The unit is extremely flexible. It in- 
corporates a universal coil for either 
steam or hot water application. The coil 
is positioned so that piping can be 
brought in from either side of the unit 
and it is equipped with an adjustable 
pitch motor sheave for varying CFM 
requirements. The heater is constructed 
of heavy furniture steel. Herman Nel- 
son Division, American Air Filter Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, Moline, Ill. (Key No. 
232) 


Classroom Work Bench 


Two styles are available in the new 
Classroom Work Bench, the single work 
bench 52 inches long and 22 inches wide 
and the double work bench 36 inches 


wide. Each is 32 inches high. The single 
work bench has a well at the rear of the 
top for the protection of the various tools 
being used. The double work bench has 
a well down the center to provide two 
working sides, each equipped with a vise 
and a movable bench dog. In either 
model the top can be furnished as a 
solid unit if desired. Tops are made 
from seasoned kiln-dried maple, of solid 
wood 2% inches thick, with edge grain 
construction. 

. The bases of the benches are made of 
oak. Heavy legs 2% inches square are 
attached to front rails by means of steel 
dowels and heavy steel bolts. This con- 
struction throughout the table assures 
maximum rigidity. The tops are glued 
and reenforced with long, heavy steel 
bolts. All critical dimensions in the new 
benches comply with standard school re- 
quirements. Engineering Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 619 N. Commerce St., She- 
boygan, Mich. (Key No. 233) 


(Continued on page 158) 


Rubber Stair Tread 


The new Fremont Rubber Stair Tread 
simulates carpeting in appearance and 
is constructed to give years of wear. The 
top surface of the new treads has a 
pebble type finish that is slip-resistant 
and easy to keep clean. The treads come 
in two styles, Fremont Standard with 
curved nose to fit stairs, and Fremont 
Patented Double Duty Tread with a 
riser that gives the effect of a continuous 
stairway. Both styles are available in 
three colors and in two sizes, 9 by 18 
inches and 9 by 24 inches. Fremont Rub- 
ber Co., Dept. NS, Fremont, Ohio. (Key 
No. 234) 


Lite-Weight Projector 


Sixteen mm. sound motion pictures 
can be satisfactorily projected for audi- 
ences ranging from conference size to 
several hundred with the new Victor 
Lite-Weight, Model 60-4. The new pro- 
jector incorporates all standard Victor 
features, including safety film trips, dual- 
flexo pawls, 180 degree swing-out lens 
mount, large single drive sprocket, in- 
stantilt and finger-tip controlled rewind. 

Illumination in the Model 60-4 is pro- 
vided by a standard 750 watt projection 
lamp and the unit can be operated at 
either sound or silent speeds. It provides 
still picture and reverse operation when 
desired. The streamlined design and 
tempered aluminum case and aluminum 
head provide easy portability of the unit. 
Other features of the new unit include 
a full-fidelity amplifier with output of 
four watts and a built-in plug for either 


microphone or record player jacks so 
that it can be used as a public address 
unit. Victor Animatograph Corp., Dept. 
NS, Davenport, Iowa. (Key No. 235) 
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What’ Flew ... 


Food Packaging 


The complete line of Gumpert spe- 
cialty food items for the institutional 
market has been re-packaged. The new 
improved package will be in Gumpert’s 
standard orange and black colors for 
both the cardboard cartons and the cans. 
The new packages offer added protec- 
tion during shipping and they are easy 
to store and pack. Product identifica- 
tion is made easier with a new large, 
clearly printed label. Easy-to-read direc- 
tions are printed on every package. More 
and newer recipes are printed on the 
new labels. The cans are hermetically 
sealed and some cartons are individually 
wrapped in cellophane to ensure fresh- 
ness. S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
812 Jersey Ave., Jersey City 2, N. J. (Key 
No. 236) 


Water Pick-Up Machine 


Used in combination with an electric 
scrubbing machine, the new Water Pick- 
Up Machine simplifies maintenance of 
large floor areas. Designed to pick up 
or wet-vacuum large areas of water cov- 
ered floors, the unit has a powerful 1 hp 
motor, large capacity tank and wide, 
heavy duty squeegee. It is mounted as 
an integral unit on a_ sturdy three 
wheeled dolly. A steady, normal forward 


pace guides the machine which quickly 
picks up suds and dirty water, leaving 
a clean, dry path 29 inches wide. 

The machine has a cast aluminum 


pick-up unit with rubber squeegee 
blades, bumper guard wheels to protect 
walls and furniture, heavy rubber cov- 
ered truck wheels and ball bearing 
swivel casters for easy rolling and floor 
protection, and a special motor cover to 
deaden sound. The 15 gallon capacity 
tank has a rustproof porcelain interior. 


(Continued on page 160) 


The water pick-up is raised from the 
floor when not in use by a squeegee 
lift control on the handle. American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Dept. NS, 
548 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. (Key 
No. 237) 


Conveyor Dishwasher 


The new model C2A-1 single tank 
dishwashing machine with two compart- 
ment construction combines the advan- 
tages of automatic conveyor operation 
with the compactness and economy of a 
single tank machine. It is equipped with 
both wash and rinse compartments and 
utilizes an automatic conveyor to con- 
trol the time of wash and rinse to as- 
sure uniform, efficient washing. A two 
speed conveyor control provides for nor- 
mal or slow speeds, and a neutral posi- 
tion makes it possible to hold racks of 
dishes in the power wash for extra time 
when required. 

A water level indicator on the front 
of the machine allows inspection while 
providing an accurate indication of wash 
water temperature. Average capacity of 
the new dishwasher is 3750 dishes per 
hour. It is rigidly constructed and all 
parts are held in firm alignment to as- 
sure quiet efficient operation. Toledo 
Scale Co., Dept. NS, 1023 Telegraph 
Rd., Toledo 12, Ohio. (Key No. 238) 
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Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


EST. 1826 


Squires INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 
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Here’s an entirely different angle for easier teaching—a basic 
design change incorporated in the Atkins 65-J. 

It’s the Atkins famous Perfection handle which applies the cut- 
ting pressure on a straight line from the elbow, through the 
wrist, to the middle of the cutting edge. There’s no wrist strain 

. less fatigue . .. the cut runs perfectly true . . . the job is easy 
and fast. 

The 16-inch blade, selected hardwood handle, taper grinding 
and mirror polish are borrowed from the finest hand saw in the 
country—the Atkins Perfection 65. Every feature is engineered 
to professional standards except the size—and that’s engineered 
to your school needs. 

Start your students right. Get your requisitions in for Silver 
Steel now. 


MAKE SURE ALL SAWS THAT GO INTO YOUR SHOP ARE 
ATKINS Silver Steel— FOR WOOD, METAL, AND 
PLASTICS: Hand saws, bandsaws, keyhole and compass saws, 
hacksaw frames and blades, circular saws, mitre box saws, files 
and planer knives—engineered to Silver Steel specifications. 
many in special school size. 


ATKINS 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


SS 
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what a Rauland 


Sound System Does 
for Your School 


System 
SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


Have efficient control and coordination of all activities. Cut the 
volume of carried messages—make announcements (to selected 
rooms or to entire school) without routine-disturbing assemblies 
—take attendance records speedily—have safe, sure centralized 
supervision of fire drills and emergencies. Have at your fingertips 
instant two-way intercommunication betweerl any classroom and 
central office for effective administration. 


STIMULATES LEARNING 


Provides dramatically effective teaching materials. Radio broad- 
casts, records and school-produced “‘live’ broadcasts can be 
channeled to selected reams, to vitalize instruction in history, 
current events, geography, languages, music appreciation, speech, 
and drama. Record music provides rhythm for physical edusa- 
tion, cafeteria entertainment, background mutic for disciplined 

blies and di —these and a host of other valuable 
functions contributing to the enhancement of the school program. 


THE RAULAND SC160 SYSTEM 
OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES: 


1. Every desirable program service: Radio, Phonograph, Micro- 
phone and! ion. 2. Distribution of programs to any 
selected room or to all rooms. 3. Three-program facilities available 
simultaneously to different groups of rooms. 4. High Fidelity AM 
and FM Radio (one or two as desired). 5. Three-Speed Transcrip- 
tion Type Phonograph. 6. Facilities for broadcasting any cl 
activity over the entire system. 7. Ad icroph circuits 
(six). 8. Speech origination from classrooms. 9. Secret system 
- complete privacy. 10. With monitoring tone signal. 11. 
ic Master Emergency Call button operating regardless of 
any control or switch setting. 12. Automatic Program Schedule 
Clock. 13. Compartments for storing records and accessories. 
14, Compartment with sliding shelf for record changer or recorder. 
15. Underwriters’ Approved. 

















Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND SC160 
System incorporating all of these features, can enhance the 
administrative and educational program of your school. Write 
us today for full details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 








What's Hlew ... 


Phonograph and Record Package 


A new 45 rpm table phonograph, 
Model 45EY4, and 370 specially re- 
corded compositions comprising the RCA 
Victor Basic Record Library for Ele 
mentary Schools, are now being made 
available for schools. The table phono- 
graph features an 8 inch electro-dynamic 
speaker and continuously variable tone 
control. It is a sturdy, compact instru- 
ment with a tone quality comparable to 
that of most console phonographs, ac 
cording to the company. The 7 inch, 
records are non-breakable and require 
only a minimum of storage space. 


a 


The record library has three basic divi- 
sions, the rhythm program, a listening 
program and a singing program, plus 
special material for rhythm bands, 
singing games, Christmas music of 
American Indians and patriotic songs. 
Extensive notes for teachers have been 
prepared by well-known authorities for 
each of the compositions. The 45EY4 
has a maroon plastic cabinet with a 
grille front and hinged lid. RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
Dept. NS, Camden, N.J. (Key No. 239) 


Addressing Frame Plate Remover 


The Dashastripper is a small device 
which permits quick and easy stripping of 
plates and cards from all types of ad- 
dressing frames. With the Dashastripper, 
one motion ejects the plate from the 
frame and the second motion removes 
the card. With its use a great deal of 
time and trouble are saved in stripping 
frames and the device is inexpensive. 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 847 N. La Cienaga Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46, Calif. (Key No. 240) 


Low Brightness Luminaire 


Increased efficiency in a new concept 
in incandescent lighting is offered in the 


(Continued on page 162) 


Holophane No. F-1570 low brightness 
recessed luminaire. The “optical train” 
in the new unit consists of a square 
prismatic reflector and a concave Con- 
trolens. Utilizing the Controlens, high 
brightness, necessary for efficiency, is 
always on the near side of the lens and 
thus shielded from the observer at any 
normal viewing angle. Its shape facili- 
tates better transmission of both direct 
and reflected light, resulting in unusually 
high output. The square reflector with 
a dome shaped top section contains an 
opening for the side entrance of the 
lamp. 

The design of the No. F-1570 features 
a larger lens and a narrower trim. It is 
a fundamentally new and practical en 
gineering product, conforming to the 
highest standards in modern lighting. 
The illustration, which shows the com- 


plete unit, also illustrates the reflector 
and Controlens. Holophane Co., Inc., 
Dept. NS, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (Key No. 241) 





NATIONAL REPLACEMENT DESK TOP 


Reclaim Years of Added Use 
From School Desks and Tables 


enim gambles Saar 


cra 


para arabes Ree vias “pen aN DSB 





The Natcolite School Top is completely sealed 
in by mar-proof plastics in all three dimensions 

top, bottom and edges. It is the only top with 
a wood-grain NEVAMAR surface, especially 


developed for uniform low light reflectivity. 


Here is a completely new plastic top for less 
than your cost of fabricating an old, beaten-up 
top. Just remove the old top and serew the new 
one in place. It never needs polishing, sanding § 
or refinishing. It is not affected by inks, paints, 
greases, or acids. A damp cloth keeps it bright 


and clean. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 


Division of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. ° 
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anchor your 
locker control to 


NATIONAL LOCK 


combination self-locking 


SHACKLE LOCKS 


FREE Charts...Handy Binder 


NATIONAL LOCKS give you maximum 

lock value per dollar investment. They 

give you extra-heavy construction, long- 

term dependability, complete locker se- 

curity, simplified locker control. ¢ With Metste¢04 
each order for NATIONAL LOCKS you Nm tte 
get Free charts, that will prove valuable 

in keeping essential records. With in- 

itial orders of 100 or more locks a 

beautiful leatherette binder for these 

charts is included. Write on your school 

letterhead for a courtesy-sample lock. 


No. 68-264 (Masterkeyed) No. 68-265 (Not Masterkeyed) 


IN NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Rockford, Ilinels e Lock Division 


is 
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One More Proof of 
Preference 
for 
Unive, 
oO) yea: 
GYMNASIUM 


STANDS 
Il records show that Univer- 


sal Roll-A-Way Gymnasium Stands 
are now preferred by more school 
executives, architects and contrac- 
tors than ever before in history. 
Installation in the huge, modern 
Coffee High School is one more 
proof of this preference. 


Engineered to fit individual speci- 
fications, Universal Roll-A-Way 
Stands are compact, yet roomy and 
comfortable, fit any space, and 
afford perfect visibility. When not 
in use, they may be rolled back to 
the walls, opening approximately 
70% more floor space for regular 
gymnasium activities. Vertical filler 
boards enclose the entire under- 
structure from front view, add more 
rigidity to seat boards, make the 
complete stands even stronger and 
more substantial . . . yet do not in- 
terfere with spectators’ leg room, 
permitting normal positions of feet 
drawn back under seats. 


Write today for catalog, estimate 
and complete list of Universal in- 
Stallations. No obligation. 


ae 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


STREET HAMPAIGN, I 


606 SOUTH NEIL 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 














Whit’ Flew ..- 


Insect Control Sprays 


A new line of pyrethrin-synergist 
sprays for insect control is now being 
made available. Formulated especially 
for use with cold, mechanical, automatic 
microsol type dispensers, the sprays are 
the result of research with chemists, 
entomologists and independent testing 
laboratories. Experiments and tests to 
develop the sprays were followed by 
actual use tests in food establishments. 

Pyrethrins with modern synergists 
provide safe and effective insect control 
without danger of food contamination. 
Results have proved to be instantaneous 
and complete with 50,000 feet of space 
effectively treated in eight minutes with 
a standard microsol unit. A smaller unit 
is available to treat 10,000 cubic feet in 
approximately five minutes. Dispensers 
for the new sprays are also available 
from the spray manufacturer. The Tan- 
glefoot Co., Dept. NS, 318 Straight 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Key No. 
242) 


Ditto Office Duplicator 


The new Ditto D-45 Office Duplicator 
is streamlined in design for greater 
efliciency and operator comfort. The 
new design is the result of motion 
studies in the field which indicate that 


greater operator comfort and conven- 
1ence result in greater efficiency. 

The new machine is five inches lower 
than its predecessor and the stand is 


aml 


six inches deeper. The operator thus 
sits naturally at the machine with the 
finished copy tray within easy reach and 
the finished copies directly in line with 
her gaze for constant, easy check on 
copy production. In addition, the lowered, 
lengthened lines of the new D-45 give 
it a more attractive appearance. Ditto, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 2243 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 12. (Key No. 243) 


(Continued on gage 164) 


rugged strength 


VITCO 


all steel folding chairs © 


The tubular steel frame 

and one-piece formed steel 
seat of this new Virco 

Folding Chair can withstand 
years of punishment. 
Enclosed hinges and smooth, 
chip-proof finish assure 
snag-free, pinch-free comfort. 
Contour-shaped for easy 
sitting. Conveniently light: 
weight. Available also 


with formed plywood and 
leatherette upholstered 
seats. Write for free catalog 


DEALERS NOTE: Some areas 
still available for qualified 
dealers. Write for information. 


> 


VV 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, California 
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Tint Glass 


A new greenish tint glass which ab- 
sorbs the sun’s heat, reduces eyestrain 
and keeps fading and bleaching of fab- 
rics toa minimum is now available. It 
is designed for use in public buildings, 
automobiles, trains, buses and eventually 
in homes. Called Solex, the new flat 
glass product may be bent, laminated or 
tempered for use wherever flat glass is 
suitable. It takes the heat out of sun- 
shine without sacrificing light transmis- 
sion, and absorbs the red portion of the 
solar spectrum so that the light trans- 
mitted through it is the easier portion 
on the eyes. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Dept. NS, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. (Key No. 244) 


Floor Patching Compound 


Concrete floors which have developed 
breaks or holes can be permanently re- 
paired without loss of time with the 
new Por-Rok Quick Setting Cement. Ap- 
plication of Por-Rok is fast and simple. 
The hole or break is cleaned out and 
Por-Rok is mixed with water and poured 
into the opening. It is self-bonding, does 
not shrink and requires no trowelling 
for a smooth finish. The Hallemite Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, 2446 W. 25th St., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio (Key No. 245) 


how badly they needed a 
Fairbanks-Morse Generating Set! 


Why gamble with power failure? Install a Fairbanks 
Morse Generating Set. It provides peace of mind, and 


protects the lives and welfare of persons on your prem- 
ises. Fairbanks-Morse offers generating sets to meet every 
requirement. See your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer today 
or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 


IRCO MFG. CORPORATION 


15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 





a name worth remembering 
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30th 


Commencement 
for school tested 


DUDLEY 
LOCKS 


Dependable Dudley Locks, have 
set standards of school protec- * 
tion for three decades. They'll 
save time and trouble in your 
school. Write for Catalog Folder 
and details of Self-Financing 


Plan. 


P-570 RD-2 
precision built, combi- 
nation dial padlock . . . dial ¥ 
Master Key control ter-Chart control 


rotating combination gy 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 610, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


— i 


ag 4 
SPECIFY 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
FOR: 


@ Waterproofing 


@ Weatherproofing 

@ Building Restoration 
@ Building Cleaning 

@ Tuckpointing 


Over 35 years experi- 
ence serving building 
owners and architects 
throughout the nation. 


WESTERN 


Engineers ond Contractors 
1223 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


A MISSOURI CORPORATION GIVING 
NATION WIDE SERVICE 
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PAGE TWO 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Woite 


by BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, 








SUBJECT: Hoffman Boston Elementary 
School, Arlington, Virginia. 


AUTHORS:S Architect, Ronald S. Sense- 
man; Engineer, A. Dee Counts; Heating Con- 
tractor, E, J. Febrey & Company —all of 
Washington, D. C. 


PROJECT: Complete Barber-Colman 

Temperature Control System: A radiant heat- ‘ 

ing system divided into three zones — two 

zones of three 

classrooms each, 

and one office 

section zone. Each 

classroom with a 

Barber-Colman 

motor-operated 

, valve and ther- 

f mostat. Iilustra- 

tion—line-up of 
valves. 


REMARKS: For simplicity of installation, 
economical maintenance, and owner satisfac- 
tion — Always Barber-Colman 
for temperature control, Cata- 
log F-2287-3 sent promptly 
upon request. 


COLMpy 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
TW2A4TROCK ST., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 




















Whit’ Hew ... 


Radioactive Detector Kit 


The Knight “Super Scout” is a new 
Radioactivity Detector in kit form. It 
provides effective, low-cost radiation de- 
tection for schools, laboratories and other 
institutions and is easily assembled in a 
short time. The “Super Scout” is a sensi- 
tive, portable Geiger counter that detects 
the presence of gamma rays, medium to 
high energy beta rays, as well as cosmic 
and x-rays. The unit is light in weight 
and has a leather handle plus a belt clip 
for carrying. It is supplied with tubes, 
batteries and other parts. Allied Radio 
Corp., Dept. NS, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7. (Key No. 246) 


TRAPS 


ALL DIRT 
AT THE 


DOOR 


EZY-RUG 





COLORED RUBBER LINK. 
FLOOR MATTING 


It's better known becouse it's better made—of new—not scrap—rubber. 
Pressure of the foot causes the patented links to scrape the dirt from the 
shoes: The dirt thot would ordinarily be tracked throughout the school falls 
through the openings in the mat, reducing cleaning and redecorating costs. 
Prevents slipping on wet floors. Non-trip beveled edge. 

The links are woven on galvanized, rust-resisting spring steel wire. 
Ezy-Rug will not curl, is easily handled and quickly cleaned. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Any width up to 8 feet, any length. 
Your choice of 

brick red, light brown, grey, dark gree 
Beautifies any entrance 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


1717 ADAMS STREET 


Please send literature and prices on 


Name 
School 
Street 
City & State 


IN CANADA: American Mat Corporation Ltd.. Canada Trust Sidg., Windsor, Ontario | 
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ttern or lettering in any ease of attractive colors | 
. on o black background. 


Ezy-Rug 


Lift Gate for Buses 


Faster, more comfortable loading and 
unloading of handicapped children in 
school buses can now be accomplished 
with the Anthony Lift Gate. The Lift 
Gate provides a hydraulic powered ele- 
vator which is attached to the rear of 
the bus and raises and lowers the chil- 
dren between the street or sidewalk level 
and the floor of the bus. With the Lift 
Gate children are raised and lowered 
without strain to them or to the driver, 
on crutches or in wheelchairs. When not 
in use the gate folds up and closes with 
the rear door. It can be lowered in- 
stantly should the rear door be needed 
as an emergency exit. The Anthony 
Co., Dept. NS, Streator, Ill. (Key No. 
247) 


Miniature Adding Machine 


Children will gain experience with 
numbers in adding up scores, checking 
their own figuring or totaling imag- 
inary purchases with the Ken-Add. This 
miniature adding machine is accurately 
engineered and includes a “Magic Slate” 
on the inside of the cover, a sturdy 
stylus, four selector dials, apertures 
showing totals and decimal point for 
adding up to 99.99. The hand- sized 
unit is encased in a compact stamped 


(Continued on page 166) 


aluminum case. Ken-Add Machines Co., 
Dept. NS, P. O. Box 2, Duluth, Minn. 
(Key No. 248) 


Sto-A-Way lta Screen 


Ease of operation is a feature of the 
new Sto-A-Way 36 by 36 inch Projection 
Screen. It can be removed from its case 
and set up ready for use in a matter of 
seconds, and is stored in minimum space 
when not in use. The picture surface is 
mat-white for best picture production. 

The Sto-A-Way unrolls automatically 
by its own weight and stays upright by 
means of a bracing arm which straightens 
out as the screen opens. Two rubber- 
padded horizontal feet protect bench, 
table or desk when the screen stands 
upon them. It may be hung on a wall 
from a single hook and levels itself auto- 
matically. The unit is light in weight 
and fits in a tube-style carrying case 37 


inches long and 3 inches in diameter. 
Commercial Picture Equipment, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 1567 W. Homer St., Chicago 
22. (Key No. 249) 





desk size. 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO 





pe ne i World’s Largest Publisher of geo- 
aphical globes offers to you the widest selection of 
aay Deluxe hand made and universal series. 
Globes for every purpose and classroom use. 
MAPS—History and Geography maps — beautifully 
printed new color treatment. Large selection to meet 
your many requirements. 
CHARTS—Cram’s Health and Hygiene Charts—Physi- 
cal fitness, Health Education. Indispensable teaching 
aids for classroom instruction. 
ATLASES—Cram’s Unrivaled World Atlas—64th Edi- 
tion now available. 


CRAM MAN AGAIN SAYS—Our complete line of 
school aids have been visualized by a firm of educa- 
tional publishers since 1867—developed and tested in 
thousands of classrooms. 
products an unmatched superiority. 

NEW Catalog of Teaching Aids No. 85 Just off the 
press—Send for your copy today. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


+he ivan Mar 
Oat 


CRAM 


Has a complete line of 
Globes, Maps, Charts and 
Atlases for school room use 


United Nations Edition Atlas, 


These features give Cram 
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See Soro cies aa " 





solid saddle seat 

17 x 17”, height 18” 
tablet 12 x 23”, 

with or without bookrack 


hairs 


22x17”, 

height 18” 
tablet 13 x 17”; 

also tablet 21 x 23” 
ilable with bookrack 





solid saddle 

seat 17 x 17”, 

height 18”; 

tablet 12 x 23”; 

also with tablet 21 x 26” 
with or without hatrack 


made of bentwood—the most durable tablet chairs 


write for illustrated folder 
DEPT. G-6, ONE PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
SHOW ROOMS 
NEW YORK 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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for TOMORROW'S 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


To provide your engineering students and faculty the 


| very best electronic test equipment specify Simpson— 
| instruments that stay accurate! 


The World’s Largest Makers of Electronic Test 


| Equipment —Simpson is renowned among labora- 
| tory and field engineers for painstaking laboratory 
_ development effort and quality control that delivers 
reliable instruments of highest accuracy. 


Mad Coupon below for . 
Free Simpson Catalog 


SIMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 

5200 W. Kinzie, Chicago 44 + CO 1-1221 
Please send me the Simpson catalog show- 
ing complete line of Simpson Electrical 
Instruments and Test Equipment. 























Whats Hew ... 


Dual Purpose Projector 


The new School Master projector is 
a dual purpose unit for single-frame 
filmstrips and 2 by 2 slides. The new 
300-watt, blower-cooled model features 
simplicity, versatility, picture brilliance 
and coolness of operation. It is sturdily 
built for hard usage, is a completely self- 
contained unit with no parts to attach 
or remove at any time, and of one- 
piece aluminum construction. Noiseless 
film advance can be operated from either 
the left or the right side and an auto- 
matic warning indicates approach of 
film ending. The single-slot “Uniway” 
threading is easy, quick and sure. The 
“Protecto-Film Channel” is a device 
which resists buckling by maintaining 


Lefco 


LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


the complete line of library furniture and equipment... 
designed for flexibility, beauty, and long life. 
Mail coupon today for free catalog 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


36 West 20 $1., 


| Name 
SSS nes 
1 Address __ a 


I city and Stote 
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film at a flat, constantly uniform right 
angle to the optical axis. 

The honeycomb blower cooling sys- 
tem is noiseless in operation and does 
not permit the outer lamphouse to ex- 
ceed room temperature. The self-con- 
tained condenser system can be removed 
as a unit for ease in cleaning and for 
quick lamp replacement. It provides 
brilliant, uniform light distribution. The 
unit is compact and light in weight. It 
has all of the engineering features of 
S.V.E. projectors and the manufacturer 
states that the rubber covered cord and 
complete projector are approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., Dept. NS, 1345 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. (Key 
No. 250) 


Improved Scrubber-Polisher 


New operational and structural inno- 
vations are offered in the new model 
Lincoln single disc scrubbing and polish- 
ing equipment. Self-retractable wheels 
situated at the base of the machine 
automatically raise with a slight tilt of 
the handle. The operator can roll the 
machine from one floor area to another 
with wheels in either up or down posi- 
tion. The handle can be lengthened or 
shortened to suit the operator and locks 
in any desired position. It also locks in 


(Continued on page 168) 


upright position for easy storage. 

The new models may be used with 
a combination tank and water feed con- 
nection unit attached to the handle and 
connected with a pre-drilled opening in 
the base above the split-feed brush for 
wet scrubbing of floors and for sham- 
pooing rugs and carpeting. A new 
safety switch and a special high torque 
continuous duty motor with factory 
lubricated sealed ball bearings are other 
features of the new model with include 


all interchangeable accessories needed for 
floor maintenance. Lincoln-Schlueter 
Floor Machinery Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
1250 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. 
(Key No. 251) 


Blan sen ig 


in the ™ 


Consult Brulin on your floor maintenance problems. 
Brulin floor cleaners, seals and finishes provide new 
beauty, greater economy, greater safety—and there 
are more than one hundred trained representatives to 


serve. These men are ready to supervise original in- 


New York 11, N.Y 


stallation. Ask for a Free Demonstration to study. Brulin 
monuiaciwred floor cleeners, seals end Gniches ere Va- 
derwriters Laboratories approved. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





BRULIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE - 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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From simple galvanometers or multi- 
purpose test units, to precise laboratory 
standards . . . WESTON Instruments 
inspire their users to new achievements 
in their quest for knowledge. 





Students soon learn to admire the accu- 
racy for which WESTONS have long been 
famous. Instructors appreciate their stam- 
ina and dependability. Critical research 
workers place full confidence in their 
indications. And practical administrators 
know that their year-after-year depend- 
ability makes the cost of WESTON equip- 
ment remarkably low. 


Literature illustrating and describing “The Flacet 


many types of WESTON instruments ; ‘ i 
: ‘ ‘ Awning Type Window Made 

widely used in the educational field gladly 

Air Infiltration Tests Taken by W | N D 0 W 


sent on request. Write today. 
4 y Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories 
Member — Aluminum Window Manufacturers Association 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION For further information, see Sweet's Architectural File va 
617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J or— write, wire or phone Miami Window Corp., Dept. NS-6. 


Manufacturers of Weston and TAGliabue Instruments M IAM | Wi N D Ow C 0 R PO RAT 1 0 N 


5200 N. W. 37th Avenue, Miami, Florida 
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What’ Tlew ... 


Bus For Handicapped Children 


. 


ts oeict 


A school bus built especially for trans- 
porting handicapped children in wheel 
chairs has recently been introduced. 
Known as the “Orthopedic Bus,” it pro- 
vides space for wheel chairs and seating 
capacity for 25 regular students. The 
wheel chairs are lined up along the right 
side of the coach and held in place by 
a modesty panel at the rear exit door 
and a channel in the floor for the wheels. 

Loading is simple with the aluminum 
ramp providing a runway for the wheel 
chairs up to the floor of the coach. The 
ramp folds compactly and is stored be- 
side the modesty panel at the front 
entrance door when not in use. Regular 
seats can be easily installed and removed 
when the bus in not required for trans- 
porting handicapped children. This is 
done by the use of airplane type floor 
mounting brackets which permit in- 
creasing the regular seating capacity to 


| QUICKLY FOLDS 


3]~passengers when wheel chairs are not 
used. GMC Truck & Coach Division, 
General Motors Corp., Dept. NS, 660 
South Boulevard, East, Pontiac 11, Mich. 
(Key No. 252) 


Rubber Deer Senos 


Noisy doors and drawers can be 
silenced with the new Pneumatic Rubber 
Silencers recently introduced. Two types 
are available: one for metal door frames 
and the other for wood door frames. 
Made of live, molded rubber, the 
silencers are installed on the vertical 
stop strip of the door, one near the top, 
one at the bottom and one above the 
latch. They are easily applied and in- 
conspicuous since they are made in 
black and in white to harmonize with 
dark or light finish. In closing, the door 
compresses the rubber and forms an air 
pocket which gives added cushioning. 
The device cannot work loose and is 
tamperproof. 

The silencers prevent noisy slam- 
ming of doors, prevent latch rattle and 
can be used for desks and other furniture 
to silence closing drawers or cabinet 
doors. They can also be used on doors 
of transportation vehicles. The Glynn- 
Johnson Corp., Dept. NS, 4422 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. (Key 
No. 253) 


(Continued on page 170) 


Tape Recorder 

The new Model 400-A tape recorder 
for audio recording supersedes Model 
400 and has all mechanical motions con- 
trolled electrically by push buttons. This 
permits full utilization of the Ampex 
instant start. It can be arranged for 
remote control and is available in either 
portable case or for rack mounting. 

The new recorder is available with 
heads for either half-track or full-track 
recording. It can be operated at either 


7% or 15 ips, controlled by a speed 
selector switch. Ampex Electric Corp., 
Dept. NS, Redwood City, Calif. (Key 
No. 254) 





r changing 


TTR ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity 
MORE teg comfort 

MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money 


LIQUID SOAP! af 
BALMASEPTIC 


Combines the fine qualities and delightful scent of Dolge 
premium BALMA liquid soap with Hexachlorophene, the 
antiseptic agent used in modern surgical soaps. Regular 
washing with BALMASEPTIC not only cleans thoroughly but 





MITCHELL 
DISPLAYS 

at freshness.” 

NEA Conferences... 
St. Louis. . Booth A-31 
Los Angeles Booth 135 
Booth 47-8 











Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwovkee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, 
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HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


deposits on the skin a non-irritating film which reduces 
bacteria as much as 95%. Here’s a true deodorant for 
shower as well as wash-up use, insuring “round-the-clock 


Efficient dispensing equipment available. Ask your 
Dolge Service Man for demonstration. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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HUnhlCh 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Pertawmace-Proved 


in the new cafeteria of 


MINNESOTA MINING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Paul, Minnesota 


=m Above: Partial view of 
service counter in new 
3M Company Cafeteria 
showing one of the Her- 
rick RSS66 Double-Front 
Pass-Through Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators 
installed there. 


Left: A close-up view of 
another Stainless Steel 
Herrick serving this 
modern cafeteria. 


Herrick units were sup- 
wan Plied by Joesting & Schil- 
! ling Company, St. Paul. 


In its new office building at St. Paul, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company has provided a modern 
employee cafeteria. To keep foods served here at the 
peak of freshness and flavor, this famous maker of 
“Scotch” tape, “‘Scotchlite” reflective sheeting and “3M” 
abrasive and chemical products selected HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators. © Two six-door double 
front pass-through HERRICKS and one four-door HER- 
RICK supply just the right combination of chilling, air 
purification, circulation and humidity to prevent food 
spoilage, avert discoloration and reduce shrinkage. For 
beauty, performance and cleanliness, HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel Refrigerators are unsurpassed. Write today 
for the name of nearest HERRICK supplier. Do it now! 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR DIVISION 


HERR IC ZZ BHrviocral of Ae 2G CR ALO LA 
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FOR CORRECT 
SCHOOL POS TuRE* 








». their formative years, physically 


as well as mentally, our youth is 
confined to the classroom for a iarge 
part of the day. Here is an opportunity, 
of which the teaching profession is 
fully aware, to encourage the proper 
physical habits as well as mental. 


Norcor Tubular Desks and 
Chairs are designed according 
to scientific findings to 
promote proper school posture 
as well as comfort. 

Physically erect, mentally 

alert and responsive, the 

pupil using a Norcor Desk 
and Chair is a better pupil. 


Ask your Norcor 
distributor, or write 
for full information. 
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THE NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. N GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


FACTORIES: GREEN BAY, WIS., PORTSMOUTH, N. H., GILLETT, WIS. 
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What's Hlew ... 


Transcription Player 


A new variable speed motor is fea- 
tured in the Model TR-16AM Newcomb 
Portable Transcription Player. The unit 
combines a 10 watt, variable speed, 
portable player and public address unit 
that plays all records, any speed and 
any size up to 17% inches. In addition 
to the three basic speeds, the newly de- 
veloped motor has a special control to 
vary speeds as desired. The 10 inch two 
pound turntable acts as a flywheel and 
contributes to maximum stability of 
speed. Individual bass and treble tone 
controls, 12 inch Alnico dynamic speaker, 
G-E dual needle variable reluctance mag- 
netic pickup, and the Newcomb scratch 
suppressor are other features of the new 
model. Newcomb Audio Products Co., 
Dept. NS, 6824 Lexington Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. (Key No. 255) 


. 
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Leveleze Roof Drain 


The new Josam Leveleze Roof Drain 
is so designed that alterations are not 
necessary because of miscalculations in 
roof levels. The adjustable top of the 
drain can be raised or lowered to the 
proper elevation. The body can be 
installed in the rough slab to act as a 
drain during construction and prior to 
finishing the roof and insulation. After 
insulation the adjustable collar can be 
fitted to meet any thickness and to pro- 
vide finished roof drainage. The new 
drain also has the Josam combined dome 
strainer and sediment cup and non-punc- 
turing flashing clamp device and gravel 
stop. Josam Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Mich- 
igan City, Ind. (Key No. 256) 


Hot Food Table 

The new Seco-Matic Electric “Dry-or- 
Moist” Hot Food Tables have regulated, 
circulating heat for each separate top 
opening. The unit is available in 68 
heavy duty models, with two to seven 
top openings, for gas or electricity, with 
open, semi-enclosed or enclosed base. 
Styles are available made of stainless 
steel or of galvanized iron, all with stain- 
less steel tops. Either dry or moist heat 
is provided simply by adding or remov- 
ing smal] quantities of water and the 


(Continued on page 172) 
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units are constructed to operate without 
danger of burning out the concealed 
heating units. 

The new Hot Food Tables are de- 
signed for easy cleaning with one piece 
die-stamped stainless steel top, eliminat- 
ing crevices and cracks. The one piece 
die-stamped Seco-Matic heating recep- 
tacles have smooth rounded corners and 
are so designed that food cannot spill 
into the heating units. Individual dial 
settings for each independent sectional 
top opening permit accurate, fast tem- 
peratures to reduce food waste. The 
units are insulated to assure even tem- 
peratures surrounding the containers and 


to prevent heat loss into the room. 
Southern Equipment Co., Dept. NS, 
5017 S. 38th St., St. Louis 16, Mo. (Key 
No. 257) 


Be al 


Take a holiday from the pangs of arthritis and 
rheumatism at Majestic hotel. Our famed 
mineral baths within our hotel are available 
to every guest. Courteous attendants are 
prepared to give soothing massage and treatment, 
Come to 
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MMA NY 


NY 
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ARKANSAS 
Come to the Majestic Hotel and let us help 
you get rid of your aches and pains~in com- 
fortable, friendly surroundings. Write today 
for further information. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, CLUBS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


In each of the 50,000 items sold by DON—you get full 
measure in utility—a proof of quality. Whether it be a pan or 
pot, cutlery, linens, a range or what not, you also get full 
measure in dollars-and-cents satisfaction. This is another wa 
‘or IN to say, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED O 
MONEY BACK. 

Somewhere in the 6 catalogs carried by the DON representa- 
tive in your locality will be found your particular need. Or 
write us and, service-wise, DON will prove to be your 
friend, indeed. 


In Chicago, phone CAlumet 5-1300. 








EDWARD ) 0) N & COMPANY APARTMENTS—COTTAGES BATHS 


2201 S. LA SALLE ST. Dept. {J CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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STEEL WOOLING 
POLISHING 
BUFFING 
SCRUBBING 
OISC SANDING 





=e ¥ 
One machine does ALL! This efficient American does all jobs 
in floor maintenance ... saves time and labor, cuts costs... 
and increases the life of floors! Big power for scrubbing or 
polishing asphalt or rubber tile, terrazzo and all types of floors 
++. removing gummy, sticky accumulations ... sanding opera- 
tions ... steel wool operations, dry cleaning ... and buffing or 
burnishing. All popular sizes. Also—you can reduce main- | 
tenance and cleaning costs on any floor with American Floor 
Finishes—cleaners, seals, finishes and waxes produced with 
nearly half-a-century’s experience in 
floor problems. 


SEND COUPON! 


Feee an oe ob Oe oe a a 7 oy 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 

DC Send latest catalog on the following, 
without obligation: 


0 Maintenance Machine 
0 Water Pick-Up 


NEW WATER PICK-UP 

MACHINE Floor Finishes 
Speed up the clean achine 
up! Use this new 
American to vacuum 
up dirty water after 
electric scrubbing 
your floors. Power- 
ful motor . . . heavy 
duty squeegee leaves 
a clean dry path 29” 
15 gal. tank. 


Name. 





Street 





City. State, 
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There is a Cincinnali 


Clock and Program System 
fo meet your school’s needs 


When planning a centralized time and program 
control system for your school, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate Cincinnati equipment. Now in use at leading 
schools and universities, Cincinnati equipment offers 
exclusive advantages, yet its cost is moderate, thanks 
to simplicity of design and new, modern production 
methods. Cincinnati engineering service is available 
without obligation—to show you the benefits of a 
Cincinnati time and signal system. Write Department 
NS$22 today. 


ee Heart of every Cincinnati time and 
signal system is the MAS- 
TER-PRO. This unit main- 
tains uniform and correct 
time on all corridor and 
classroom clocks. It also 
serves as “program direc- 
by sounding bells, 
gongs, buzzers, alarms, etc., 
redetermined intervals, 
in precise synchroniza- 
tion with all secondary 
clocks. Signals are pro- 
grammed almost as easily as 
you tune a radio—there are 
no tapes to punch, no clips 
to adjust. Clock circuits re- 
quire only two wires, thus 
installation is easy, econom- 
ical. And dependability is 
assured because this unit 
contains no electronic tubes 
to fail or grow weak! 


Cincinnali Secondary Clocks 


Double dial bracket type; avail- 
able with 12°, 15° of 18” dial 
Also made for chain suspension. 


FREE To School Officials 


Basic specifications for a centralized 
time indicating, signaling and recording sys- 
tem. Use coupon to request your copy today! 


beg d 12’, 
jor surface or flush mounting 


The Cincinnati Time Recorder Company 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Surtace or flush type; available Ornamental skeleton type, made 
15° or 18° dial— in size and styles to meet a 
wide variety of design needs. 


- Mail this Coupon Without Delay!-— 


Le Cincinnati Time Recorder Company 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Without obligation, please rush to me a copy of your basic 
specification for a centralized time indicating, signaling and 
recording system. 


Name. 





Street. 





City State 





School 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Product Literature 


e “Smart Fashion Stitches by Singer” 
is the title of a new booklet released by 
The Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, New York 6. The new stitch- 
ing technic, achieved without the use of 
any sewing machine attachment, is de- 
scribed and illustrated in color in the 


booklet. (Key No. 258) 


e “Glass Block for Schools—The Mark 
of a Modern School,” is the first section 
in a new booklet on “How to Make the 
Most of Daylight” recently issued by 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 307 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The inside front 
cover carries a drawing illustrating the 
light-directing quality of PC Glass 
Blocks. Glass Block Job Data gives tech 
nical information and drawings on the 
use of glass block. This is followed by 
a running story on daylight illumination 
of interiors, illustrated by charts and 
drawings. The booklet is plastic bound 


to lie flat when open. (Key No. 259) 


e “Up and Down the Ladder (Educa- 
tional Opportunities Often Make the 
Difference)” is the title of a folder pre- 
pared by the National School Service 
Institute, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 
It contains a story on the value of ade 
quate school buildings and equipment 


for proper education, (Key No. 260) 


Duo- 
Elevation 
Electric 

Water Coolers 


Ideal for school cafeterias .. 


e How Potter Slide Type Fire Escapes 
are used in hospitals, schools, children’s 
homes and other institutions is discussed 
in a new catalog recently issued by Pot- 
ter Fire Escape Co., 6110 N. California 
Ave., Chicago 45. Illustrations of actual 
installations are shown and specifications 
for the spiral slide and tubular slide fire 
escapes are supplemented by diagram- 


matic drawings. (Key No. 261) 


e “How to Buy Floor Matting” is the 
title of a folder recently issued by the 
American Mat Corporation, 2018 Adams 
St., Toledo 2, Ohio. The 8 page folder 
is designed to provide buyers with all 
the information needed for any mat pur- 
chases, whether rubber, wood, plastic or 
composition. The story is told from a 
factual standpoint in humorous cartoon 
form. The final two pages describe the 
company’s products. (Key No. 262) 


e A 12 page booklet printed in color 
gives detailed information on the 1952 
Pioneer school bus built by Superior 
Coach Corp., Lima, Ohio. Describing 
the new model as “Superior by Every 
Standard,” the booklet gives data on 
construction and design of the new bus 
body model with illustrations showing 
each part and each construction feature. 
Special safety features of the new bus 
are illustrated and described separately. 


(Key No. 263) 
(Continued on page 174) 


e “Care and Service of Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Utensils” is discussed in a 
folder issued by The Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
Instructions are included for hand pot 
washing, for mechanical dishwashing 
machines and for care of Alumilite fin- 
ish. A list of approved cleaners for 
aluminum is included. (Key No. 264) 


e A new folder which shows the réle 
of AerVoiD containers in Disaster Re- 
lief has been issued by the Vacuum Can 
Co., 19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12. It 
suggests a solution of the problems of 
emergency mass feeding and cautions, 
“To wait until a bomb falls is too late. 
The required equipment for a civil de- 
fense feeding set-up must be on hand 

. ready for use if and when disaster 


hits.” (Key No. 265) 


e The care and maintenance of movable 
partitions are discussed in a new 10 
page booklet released by the E. F. Haus- 
erman Co., 6736 Grant Ave., Cleveland 
5, Ohio. Entitled“*How to Get the Most 
Out of Your New Hauserman Movable 
Interior,” Catalog Supplement 2-A is 
designed to familiarize administrators, 
supervisory maintenance personnel and 
electricians with the methods of cleaning 
movable partitions, servicing the wiring, 
and hanging pictures, maps and charts. 
(Key.No. 266) 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF... 


or wherever youngsters of all ages may effectively share 
a common drinking water source. 


Insist on HAWS... 


@ Electric Water Coolers 
@ Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


Fold-A-Way 


Speedy Feeding! Speedy Cleaning! 
Convert your gym, classroom, stage 
or other space into a cafeteria in just 
a matter of minutes. Completely flex- 
ible, Erickson portable models can be 
set up in any area. 


It’s the Schooi Pet! 


School Board 
Architect 


“pays for itself’ 
“makes 2 rooms out of 1” 
“less noise and confusion” 


Teacher 
Janitor 
Nurse 
Students 


@ Cafeteria Water Facilities 
© Faucets, Filters and Accessories 
WRITE FOR THE NEWEST HAWS CATALOG, TODAY! 


FREE “DRINK PROPERLY” 
POSTERS AVAILABLE —please specify quantity 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1433 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10,CALIFORNIA 


Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Folded for Storage. Porta- 
bles in 12-ft. and 14-ft. 
lengths. Wall attached 
model in 8-ft. lengths. 


Write today for complete information. 


HALDEMAN-LANGFORD MFG. CO. 
2580 University Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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“easy to handle” 
“excellent light 
“strong and durable” 


fertian”’ 








“, .. free as a nation 


and financially independent 


as individuals.” 


OLIVER P. ECHOLS 


Chairman of the Board, Northrop Aircraft, Inc, 


“For nearly every American, systematic saving during productive years is the 
best means of insuring future security. We at Northrop Aircraft believe in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. We feel that bond purchases contribute greatly toward 
keeping us free as a nation and financially independent as individuals.” 


' 


In addition to a deep, personal interest in his own com- 15 million dollars worth of Series E Defense Bonds dur- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan, Mr. Echols is Chairman of ing the next twelve months, 
the Aircraft Industry Committee to build employee par- Has every employee of your company been offered an 
ticipation in the Payroll Savings Plan. opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan? If not, 
e When Mr. Echols’ Committee was formed, 17 major phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
airframe manufacturers and 11 major suppliers, em- U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ploying 400,000 workers, had a total of 80,000 employees ing, D. C. Your State Director will help you conduct a 
enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan. person-to-person canvass. 
At Mr. Echols’ request all 28 companies agreed to con- 
duct person-to-person canvasses among their employees. 








The first companies to complete their canvasses report 
a total of more than 70,000 new Payroll Savers bringing Typical Companies Reporting Results of 
the industry total to more than 150,000 participants. Person-to-Person Canvasses, Payroll Savings Plan. 


In the first reports on campaigns, average payroll par- Before After 
Canvass Canvass 


ticipation (companies reporting) went from 20% to : 

32%. Latest indications are that the average participa- Hughes Aircraft 38.7% 85.8% 
ion—all 28 companies—will be well over 50% by the a eee _ = 
tion—a comp w/o DY Boeing Aircraft 17.8% 55.1% 


time the canvasses are completed. Rohr Aircraft 1.3% 77.6% 


MOP are pe : j Solar Aircraft 1.8% 60.5% 
It is estimated that the 70,000 new Payroll Savers Bell Aircraft 14% 50% 


already added to the Plan through the co-operation of 
Mr. Echols and his Committee will purchase more than 











The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Whats Hew ... 


e Catalog E-7-A, “Electrical Instruments 
for Instruction and Research,” illustrates 
and describes the complete line of Wes- 
ton electrical instruments available for 
educational needs. Issued by Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., 617 Frel- 
inghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J., the 
booklet lists special teaching aids in 
addition to such instruments as mois- 
ture meters, laboratory thermometers and 
hydrometers, and indicating, recording 
and controlling instruments for pres- 
sure, time, temperature, light, speed and 
electrical values. A broad line of con- 
venient multi-purpose ‘test equipment 
widely used in industrial arts and voca- 
tional instruction is also included. (Key 


No. 267) 


e A new booklet has been prepared by 
Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, entitled, “Tips on Mak- 
ing Your Own Magnetic Sound Movie.” 
Information is presented on the ease 
and low cost of making a sound movie 
with the new ‘Filmosound 202 magnetic 
projectors ‘and Soundstripe magnetic 
sound track. The booklet serves as a 
manual for making educational, docu- 
mentary or public relations films by 
any school, college, hospital or other 
institution. (Key No. 268) 


e Protective cooking and nutrition re- 
search are highlighted in a new 32 page 
range reference handbook, ICE-0201, 
available at five cents per copy from 
Consumer Service, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio. Designed 
for use by teachers as a teaching guide 
or as a supplement to textbooks, the 
booklet describes a family nutrition 
study, made with special emphasis on 
cooking methods. Also included is a 
short history of cooking and discussion 
of the construction, care and use of elec- 
tric ranges, also an outline of eight prin- 


ciples of kitchen planning. (Key No. 269) 


e “Basketball Court Dimensions and 
Specifications for Superior Gymnasium 
Floor Finish” is the title of a folder 
prepared by Churchill Mfg. Co., Gales 
burg, Ill., especially for architects. It 
should also be of interest to others re- 
sponsible for gymnasium floor planning 
and maintenance. Floor plan of a gym- 
nasium laid out for basketball use is 
supplemented with drawings of back 
boards. The folder also has drawings 
showing specifications for other sports 
court dimensions, including single and 
four wall handball, volleyball and table 


tennis. (Key No. 270) 


e Bulletin 752 has been issued by Mills 
Industries, Incorporated, 4100 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 39, to illustrate and de- 
scribe its 1952 line of Counter Freezers. 
Both the new Hopper Model and the 
Pump Model with side cabinet are illus- 
trated and described in the bulletin. (Key 


No. 271) 
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e How Flexoprint is used in preparing 
directories, catalogs, indexes, rosters and 
other listings where accuracy is essen- 
tial is described in Bulletin KD 610 
issued by Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, Flexoprint 
eliminates typesetting and proofreading 
and permits quick and easy changes sim- 
ply by adding or removing typewritten 
cards, thus making it possible to keep 
lists up to date. (Key No. 272) 


e Bulletin 611 on Elgin Water Condi- 
tioning equipment covers the various 
methods of conditioning water and the 
purposes served by each. The 20 page 
booklet features an improved water sof- 
tener, tells how to make any water 
softener deliver more soft water, de- 
scribes a deionizer of single-tank design, 
arid gives data on chemical feed, zeolite, 
alkalinity neutralization and split-stream 
dealkalization systems for boiler, process 
and general water conditioning purposes. 
It is available from Elgin Softener Corp., 
Elgin, Ill. (Key No. 273) 


e “Your Floors and How to Maintain 
Them” is the title of a new booklet 
recently published by Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Divided into sections, the 40 
page manual gives general information 
on the importance of proper floor main- 
tenance and then covers the care of 
asphalt tile, concrete flooring, terrazzo, 
rubber tile, wood and linoleum, and has 
a section on shampooing carpets and 
rugs. Multi-Clean equipment and sup- 
ply items for floor maintenance are also 


, described. Key No. 274) 


e Blodgett Gas-Fired Sectional Ovens 
are illustrated in full color in a new 
accordion-fold type booklet published by 
The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vt. Full data on the complete Blodgett 
oven line are included as are many 
useful facts on how the units can. be 
employed to prepare up to 70 per cent 
of all cooked food. (Key No. 275) 


e The lines of air cooled and radiator 
cooled and marine water cooled electric 
generating plants manufactured by Uni- 
versal Motor Co., Oshkosh, Wis., are 
listed and priced on Form SE-3 now 


available. Key No. 276) 


e A reference book, “Thresholds by 
Wooster,” has recently been published 
by Wooster Products, Inc., Wooster, 
Ohio, to present complete information to 
those concerned with design, application 
or purchasing of thresholds. The 28 
page, pocket sized book is illustrated by 
drawings showing the various types of 
Abrasive Cast, Extruded and Rolled 
Steel Thresholds with cross-section draw- 
ings and typical installation sketches. 
The various tread surfaces of Ferrogrit, 
Alumogrit, Bronzogrit and Nicklogrit 
available in cast metal and the cast metal 
and aluminum and brass extruded thres- 


holds are shown in the corrugated, fluted 
and other types. (Key No. 277) 


Film Releases 


“How Is Your Child’s Eye-Q?” a new 
color-slidefilm, accompanied by a 12 
minute recording, on children’s vision, 
36 color scenes and commentary on 
visual care for children. A 32 page 
booklet is available for distribution to 
the _audience. American Optometric 
Assn., Dept. NS, 707 Jenkins Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key No. 278) 


“Commonwealth of Nations,” 16 mm. 
sound film, black and white, 30 mjnutes. 
British Information Services, Dept. NS, 
30 Rockefeller \Plaza, New York 20. 
(Key No. 279) \ 


“Choosing Clothes for Health,” 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. “Safe 
Living at Home,” 1 reel, sound, color 
or black and white. “Safe Living In 
Your Community,” | reel, sound, color 
or black and white. “Menu Planning,” 
1 reel, sound, color or black and white. 
“Autumn Is An Adventure,” 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. “Under- 
standing Our Earth: Glaciers,” 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Coronet 
Films, Dept. NS, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. (Key No. 280) 


“Safety On the Street,” 11 minutes, 
color or black and white. “Hindu Fam- 
ily,” 16 mm., 1 reel, black and white, 
sound, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 
281) 


“The Teacher and Public Relations,” 
35 mm. filmstrip, 50 picture and text 
frames. National School Public Rela- 
tions Assn., Dept. NS, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Key No. 
282) 


“A Drop In the Bucket,” 16 mm, sound, 
color or black and white, 13 minutes, 
Public Health Service motion picture on 
fluoridation. United World Films, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29. (Key No. 283) 


“The School—The Child’s Commu- 
nity,” 15 minutes, sound, showing how 
the school can provide opportunities for 
the development of citizenship. Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Dept. NS, Detroit 1, 
Mich. (Key No. 284) 


Suppliers’ News 


Libbey Glass, division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio, announces 
the opening of two new branch offices. 
The new office in Pittsburgh, at 1913 
Clark Bldg., will be under the manage- 


ment of Robert C. Malone. That in 
Richmond, Va., at 918 Central National 
Bank Bldg., will be managed by James 
A. Baugh. 
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Uncola-Sehiueter Floor Machinery Co.. 
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SOUND CONDITIONING in schools is accepted as a neces- 
sity. It has been established that the elimination of 
“ear-strain’”’ and noise fatigue contributes measurably 
to greater comfort and efficiency, both for teacher and 
student. 

So, when school administrators and architects select 
sound-conditioning material for new or existing build- 
ings, they want maximum benefits for the money.to 
be spent. 

The authorized Simpson acoustical contractor is a 
sound-conditioning expert. Call him—he can show the 
advantages of Simpson Acoustical Tile, both in the 
initial cost as well as in long term considerations that 
affect wise buying. Give school staffs . . . and students 

. every advantage that will contribute to good teach- 
ing. Give them Simpson Acoustical Tile. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington 





assists 


good 
teaching 


FIVE FEATURES 
OF SUPERIORITY 
@ Hollokore Drilled Perforations 


The Hollokore Drill (cross section sketch 
shown at right) developed by Simpson 
Research and Engineering, 
forations of Simpson 


is responsible for the clean round per- 
Acoustical Tile. in the actual size * ome agp 


photograph eee above, notice the clean-cut holes . . . 


fuzzy edges.. 
re i 


@ Washable Finish 

@ Painted Bevels 

@ High Sound Absorption 
@ Thermal insulation 


AGAINST MOLD 
TERMITES 
ant otcat 





loose fibers to encourage unsightly paint- ‘bridging 


PROTECTED 
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PROCESS 
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There’s a SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR in your area...Call him! 


ALABAMA 
Stokes interiors, Inc., Mobile 
J. G. Whiddon, Montgomery 
Phe 
Coast eve Products, 


Los Angeles 
= Niehoff & Associates, 
Lil 
Cramer Company, San Francisco 
and Fresno 
John Haas, Riverside 


COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kane Acoustical Co., Washington 


GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 


INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Sioux City and Des Moines 


KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co, 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Inc., 
Louisville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
and Greenwood 
MISSOURI 
Reber Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Omaha 


NEW JERSEY 
Kone Acoustical Co., Fairview 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Lynbrook, L. |. 
Kane Acoustical Co., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co. 
Charlotte 


OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., inc., 


City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Tulsa 


Suppl 
po me bun, Dayton, = iene 


aa 
Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co. Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Jones Sound Conditioning, inc., 


mond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 
UTAH 
Pioneer Corporation, 


Building Service, inc., Milwaukee 
and Green Bay 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., 
ld., Vancouver, B. C. 
Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton Alberta 











Every Honeywell Control excels in fast action 


o- is an important factor in determin- 
ing grades of typing students, just as it is 
in selecting controls. For at this time of 
year, fast-acting controls can spell the 
difference between properly ventilated or 
stuffy classrooms. 

That's why many schools are choosing 
Honeywell Controls — for they know the 
reputation Honeywell Controls have for top 
performance. 

Today, in hundreds of schools, Honeywell 
systems afe providing the level tempera- 
tures, adequate fresh air and proper humid- 
ity so essential for student alertness. And in 
these schools, Honeywell Controls have achieved 


a fine record for accuracy and dependability. 

Whatever your requirements — electronic, 
electric or pneumatic controls for heating, 
ventilating, hot water, and refrigeration 
equipment — Honeywell can fill a// of your 
control needs. Standardize on Honeywell 
and receive the valuable technical advice and 
service of experienced staffs, located in 91 
key city offices from coast to coast. 

So, whether you're modernizing or build- 
ing a new school, call Honeywell. Or, for a 
copy of the booklet, “Honeywell Control 
Systems for the Modern School,’ write 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-6-123, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Pout in Coutiols 


New, exclusively 
designed unit 
ventilator 
damper 


motor 


Honeywell is first to completely re- 
design a pneumatic per motor 
for use in the new, smaller, stream- 
lined unit ventilators. 

Although more compact, this 
Honeywell Damper Motor is 33% 
more powerful! This added power al- 
lows faster, more accurate position- 
ing of dampers. Simpli design 
also es maintenance easier. 
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